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THis number of OLD AND NEw contains the College Directory for 
the close of 1874. This directory shows the names of the officers of 
the more important colleges and universities in the country, with the 
statistics of their numbers. This is the third which we have pub- 
lished. The former issues have proved themselves very valuable to 
gentlemen interested in the work of the higher education. In 
response to a very general request of theirs, we have this year 
deferred its publication from the season of commencements to the 
close of the year, when such changes have been made in the staffs of 
the several colleges as will provide for the service of the new college 
year. 

America is not alone in the very general discussion of the systems 
of higher education. A parliamentary commission in England is 
still at work, threatening, indeed, a perfect cataclysm of changes in 
the universities. With every change of government in France, the _ 
adjustment of what they call “secondary instruction,” which corre- 
sponds very nearly to what we mean by college education, comes 
again under review; and a report is issued, showing that immense 
improvements have been made, backward or forward, in the system. 
In Germany, the mere method seems to meet well enough the habits 
of life and the requisitions of the people. But even there, the con- 
stant changes in the staffs of instruction, and the flow of students 
from the place which was yesterday popular, to the university which 
will be crowded to-morrow, with the somewhat sensitive relation of 
the universities to the local governments, are so many indications that 
one of the most serious problems of the time is the adaptation, from 
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year to year, of the higher education to the new necessities of the 
empire. 

In this country there is no forum in which these questions can be 
tried on very well defined issues. None the less are very bold 
experiments in progress, very great mistakes committed, and very 
great improvements made. We have ourselves thought it a pity that 
the careful examination made of the largest subjects by the goy- 
erning boards, and boards of instruction, of our best universities, 
should be, as we might say, kept secret ; so that the other universities 
of the country know, almost by accident, if they know at all, what are 
the conclusions arrived at, or the methods by which those conclusions 
were attained. In an exceptional case, like the decision of Cornell Uni- 
versity to establish Sage College for women, the report on which that 
decision is made is published. But such publicity is an exception, 
rather than the rule. Thus, the reports of the president of Harvard 
College, and of the deans of its faculties, and of the executive com- 
mittee of its boards of overseers, are printed in pamphlets of very 
small circulation, and hardly reach any persons but the officials of that 
college. And nothing would be more difficult than to put into the 
hands of an intelligent Englishman or German any series of papers 
which should show the principles on which the six leading univer- 
sities of this country are administered, or the reasons of such changes 
as have been made within the last twenty years in their administra- 
tion. 

At the bottom of all difficulties in the higher education here — when 
we look at the whole country, and not at one or another favored 
locality —is the difficulty of obtaining first-rate teachers in large 
enough numbers. This statement will surprise people in favored 

‘localities, who see first-rate teachers starving, because they have 
nothing to do.. All the same is it true, that the colleges are embar- 
rassed, because ‘they are filled up, every year, by boys and girls who 
have been poorly taught ; and in the colleges themselves, except in 
favored circumstances, there is a drag, because teachers who can 
teach quite well what is in the text-books cannot teach much more. 
The eager wish everywhere of an ambitious and successful college 
president ‘is to bring into his college more absolutely first-rate 
teachers, who will inspire the pupils with a passion to learn, and 
who will be abile to meet that passion much more than half-way. 

From the existence of this deficiency, it is easy enough to see that 


the country wants more and better college education, not less, as is’ 


sometimes suggested. It is true enough that we are probably wasting 
force by multiplying the number of such institutions. One good one 
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is better than five poor ones. It is not certain, however, that it is 
true that one large one is better than five small ones. Still less is it 
certain, that a severe division of labor is the best arrangement among 
the professors. An accomplished tutor in an English college, who 
teaches four enthusiastic students Latin and Greek, is probably a- 
better teacher than any man could be who taught a class of fifty, 
though he taught them Latin alone. The English tutor would not 
hesitate to add mathematics to the Latin and Greek, if the necessity 
existed; and, what is more, if he undertook to teach mathematics, 
he would teach well. So would any well-trained head master of a 
high school in America. It is only when the high school has been 
re-baptized, and is called a college, that there is any sensitiveness in 
announcing that the same person is expected to teach Latin in the 
morning, and algebra in the afternoon. The sensitiveness ought to 
be as to the much more critical question, whether this particular pro- 
fessor teaches badly or well. 

The absolute deficiency, taking the country at large, in the number : 
of thoroughly accomplished and skilful teachers, may be compared, 
fairly enough, to the deficiency. at the beginning of the war, in the 
number of thoroughly accomplished and skilful officers. We do not 
remember that at that time anybody ventured to express a regret 
that the institution at West Point had been in existence for more 
than half a century, and had given to us the handful of officers which 
we had. When people express an unwillingness to have the General 
Government make appropriations for the higher education in other 
schools than those for the army and navy, they do so with a vague 
idea that nothing is needed there; that John Harvard’s will, and 
Gov. Yale’s bequest, Mr. Cornell’s. endowment, and the other 
private arrangements of this sort, substantially cover that ground, or 
that, at best, the higher education, if it be a matter of public interest, 
is a local, and not a national affair. - 

We believe that President White’s very full and conclusive paper, 
which he read at Detroit last summer, and which we published in 
October, has done a great deal to silence all such heresies. The truth 
is, we want a great deal more good education in the higher grades 
than we have : we want an immense deal more. What we want will 
cost a great deal of money; and. the good it will achieve is not good 
for one county or another, or one State or another: it is good for the 
whole nation, not to say for the whole world. If, therefore, while 
the General Government is spending a hundred millions more or less 
every year to have its work done, it should choose to spend a million 
more or less every year so as to have it better done than it is, the 
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General Government would probably find, at the end of ten years, 
that it had madea good expenditure of itsmoney. - It would be much 


the same thing on a large scale, as happens on a small scale when the 


father of six boys, for ten years of their boyhood, sends them to school 
for three months in winter, and three months in summer, instead of 
keeping them for that time hulling corn, pegging shoes, or digging 
potatoes.. For the question before the country is not, whether the 
higher education shall be thoroughly attended to by one authority or 
another: the question is, whether it shall be thoroughly attended to 
at all. And though we granted, what is not true, that sufficient pro- 
vision is made for it in the most favored States, the truth remains, 
which nobody gainsays, that, in the greater number of States, no 
adequate provision has been made for it. President White’s paper 
has been very widely circulated, not only in OLD AnD NEw, but 
through the newspapers and other channels. And we believe, that, 
when the old questions as to public provision for the highest educa- 
tion shall come again either before State Legislatures or Congress, it 
will prove that some of the worst fallacies on the subject have been 
dissipated, and hardly appear again. 





It will be immediately said, that, if there is so great a need as we 
have represented of competent teachers of the very highest grade, it 
is surprising that the salaries of such teachers are so low. They 
generally range at a grade not much above starvation: they are far 
inferior to the salaries of a first-class cutter in a large tailor’s shop, of a 
first-class cook in a hotel, and very far below the salaries paid to 


_first-class circus-riders and ballet-dancers. ~ 


In regard to this it is to be observed, that those patent rules 
regarding the sympathy between “supply and demand,” which are 
the glory of modern political economy, however true or false they 
may be with regard to the movements of cotton, iron, bread-stuffs, 
spices, and other things, have never, in a single instance, been verified 
in the world of ideas. This difference, at least, is there between 
mafter and spirit, —a distinction which we recommend to Mr. Tyndall. 
It may be, that when the Niam-niam people, in the heart of Africa, 
want copper, copper flows to them by this great natural law. But 
we do not observe, when they need truth, or courage, or even when 
they need a knowledge of geometry, or botany, or hydraulics, that the 
demand for these virtues, or even these accomplishments, creates the 
supply. Owing to this unfortunate deficiency in the glorious law of 
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‘supply and demand,’ it has invariably. happened that the great 
teachers of the world, whether they were Aristotles, or Abelards, have 
been very poorly paid, if their pay is to be compared with that of the 
great destroyers, the great builders, the great feeders, the great mer- 
chants, or even the great amusers, of the world. And the same con- 
trast as to their recompense holds good to-day. 

This is also to be observed, which is, indeed, one consequence of 
the principle involved in the statement which we have made. To be 
a college professor in America, as social life arranges itself, and the 
circumstances of daily life go on, is not a disagreeable position. 
There are twenty weeks’ vacation, which is something nobody else in 
America has; for the very rich people in America seem to have no 
vacation at all. There is great respectability of position. There is 
admirable opportunity for reading and study. It is thoroughly agree- 
able to a conscientious and high-toned man. For all these reasons, 
and many more like them, men and women like to be professors of 
colleges. On the whole, it is considered a “nicer thing,’ as our 
English friends would say, to be a professor in a college than to be 
the head master of a high school. For every vacancy, therefore, in 
the board of instruction in any college, there are many candidates, 
direct or indirect. In a great many instances, it will happen that the 
candidates are almost indifferent on the question of pecuniary com- 
pensation. What they want is station, comfort, a pleasant place for 
their wives and children to live, and a chance to be of some use in the 
world. It is against the competition of such men, who are, very 
possibly, accomplished men, and, as we have said, conscientious men, 
that the thorough Latinist, the thorough Grecian, or the thorough 
mathematician, whose life is completely imbued with the spirit of that 
which he wishes to teach, is presented as a candidate before the 
trustees of a college which is itself “ stripped and peeled.” They can 
have one man, accomplished, conscientious, virtually self-supporting, 
and as well-informed on the specialty as most of their graduates are, 
fora salary of twelve or fifteen hundred dollars. They ought to pay 
the other four or five thousand dollars, if any fair comparison is to be 
made between his income as their professor, and what he would earn 
at the bar, or by taking private pupils in any great city. It is easy 
to see, how, in ordinary cases, boards of trustees decide on such an 
issue. And although, in our imagined case, we have presented the 
contrast baldly, and without a thousand considerations which would 
arise in fact, we have no question that the existence of such contrasts, 
or their possibility, accounts for the lamentable deficiency in the 
salaries generally paid to the higher teachers in our colleges. What 
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follows, alas! is, that, in too many instances, the pupils are taught by 
men who know about as much as “ the average of our graduates,” and 
not, as they should be, by the first men of their time, in the subject 
which is involved. 





With regard to the condition of the several colleges, and the im- 
provements in progress in them, we must refer the reader to General 
Eaton’s admirable Report for the United States Bureau of Education, 
just now published. This report on the position of the schools and 
colleges of the country in 1873 is of great interest to all who are 
attempting to improve the education of the country. 

We learn from this valuable authority that the benefactions made 
to universities and colleges in the year 1873 was $8,238,141. This 
is really gratifying ; and such benefactions, if wisely continued, and 
concentrated where they will tell, will have a visible effect in correct- 
ing the deficiencies now to be noticed in our collegiate systems. 

The richest university in the country, according to the present 
omens, will be the North-western University of Evanston, Ill. Its 
property in Chicago has been greatly enhanced in value in the re- 
building of that city; and the estimate of its prospective value, ata 
period not far distant, ranges between ten and twenty millions of 
dollars. The germ of this noble endowment was planted when 
Chicago was an infant town, and a few young men there secured, at 
their own charge, for the use of the Methodist church of which they 
were members, some well situated lots, consecrating them to the 
purposes of education. An example like that is worth remembering 
and following. 

Following the example of the University of Virginia and of Har- 
vard University, several other colleges have announced that they 
will only give the degree of Bachelor or Master in Arts after special 
examinations for such degree. 

Four hundred and twenty-four degrees are reported as given to 
women in 1873 in institutions claiming to be intended for their supe- 
rior instruction. Of these, seventy-five were in Tennessee, fifty-two 
in Georgia, twenty-seven in Kentucky, twenty-seven in Alabama, 
thirty-nine in Mississippi, sixteen in Texas, as many in South Caro- 
lina, six in North Carolina, and two in Louisiana; so that the giving 
degrees to women seems to be a Southern custom. In Ohio, sixty- 
two women received degrees, and in all the other Northern States 
reported, only thirty-six. But Vassar College alone, which is not 
reported, graduated more than forty women in that year. 
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A LIFE OF LETTERS. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE GRADUATING CLASSES OF VASSAR COLLEGE AND OF 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


BY E. E. HALE. 


In one of Mr. Sumner’s letters 
there has been found this pathetic 
remark to some one who was urging 
him to undertake some new duty : — 

“You must not expect me to pump 
out faster than I fill up.” 

I cited the remark to a gentleman 
of letters, whose daily life gives him 
large acquaintance with the habits of 
our literary men and women. He 
answered with a sigh, “But the 
American habit is to pump out all 
the time, without ever filling up 
again. Indeed,” said he, “they begin 
with pumping, before they are filled 
up at all.” 

Compare that habit with the direc- 
tion given in the schools of Pythago- 
ras, and others of the schools of 
Magna Grecia, and perhaps of Greece 
herself, —that for five years the stu- 
dent should say nothing. So long, 
at least, he was to be filling up before 
the pumping-out began. Compare 
these two habits, and you have the 
two counter-suggestions which ought 
to be fit guides in an inquiry as to 
habits of literary work. Such an in- 
quiry may go far down into an in- 
quiry what literature is, and what it 
is for. To these inquiries I will ask 
your attention now. 

Without knowing my audience 
well, — as, on such an occasion as this, 
the. speaker should know them, — I 
know that they are students who have 
consecrated the best years of life to 
systematic scholarship. They are 
inevitably tempted, therefore, to that 
line of attractive studies, to which, in 


the middie ages, the name of “ the 
Humanities” was given. To these 
studies, even in our own time, have 
been added, what I may call an addi- 
tional school of studies, such works 
of criticism as Matthew Arnold’s, as 
Taine’s, and the other French periodi- 
cal critics, the best work of our own. 
magazines and reviews, books which 
discuss other books, instead of discuss- 
ing history of men, habits of animals, 
processes of nature, and the like. It 
is impossible, that, in the studies of 
such a body of young scholars as I 
see before me, the study of literature 
as. literature should not have come in, 
as well as the study of books which 
teach astronomy, books which teach 
mathemati¢s, books which teach bota- 
ny, books which teach history, and 
soon. And in the same preparation 
there grows up the desire to lead what 
is called a literary life, or a life de- 
voted towriting for publication, and 
to reading the books of other writers. 
Literature, as literature, comes to be 
regarded as a thing; and the devotion 
of one’s life to literature seems as nat- 
ural and simple as the devotion of 
one’s life to the science of medicine, 
or to the care of a family, or to 
service in the army, or to the pursuits 
of trade. 

If I rightly judge you, and these 
ambitions or desires have crossed 
your minds, the questions I propose 
as to literary works — what literature 
is, and what it is for—are not unfit 
questions to the occasion. 

Let me continue, for an exception, 
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to speak of the present company ; and 
I will speak of the person in it whom 
I happen to know best, — not any one 
of my young travelling companions: I 
should hesitate in selecting from among 
them. I will say of myself, that I 
began life with the very eager desire 
to devote my life most largely to 
reading, to the study of books, and to 
what students vaguely call a “life of 
letters.” I can perfectly remember 
@ very anxious conversation which I 
had when I was nineteen years old, 
with one of the best of my friends, 
in which I suggested in detail the 
methods of such ascheme. And I re- 
member one of the brightest boys I 
have ever known, to whom I put the 
question, when he was a sophomore, 
as to what occupation he had selected 
for life. Like most sophomores, he 
had selected none. “What would 
he like to do?” Ah! that he knew. 
He rolled his eyes in enthu ‘asm, and 
in enthusiasm replied that he should 


_ ‘be perfectly happy, if he could write 


the theatrical criticisms for the lead- 
ing Boston newspaper. 

Plans like this among young peo- 
ple of your age may be traced to two 
distinct desires, or necessities. 

First, there is the consciousness, 
the overwhelming consciousness, of 
ignorance, and the desire to gain 
knowledge; or there is the-dangerous 
dream of making money by the sale 
of what one writes. 

As to the first, the consciousness of 
ignorance, it is the healthy and inevi- 
table result of training as good as 
you have here. “I know that I 
know nothing” is the saying, not 
only of a Socrates, but of any intelli- 
gent boy or girl to whom the portal 
has been fairly open, so that he can 
look into the magic cave, and see its 
treasures and its wonders. The 
course of a college, when it has been 


properly devised, may be said to lay 
broad and square the foundations as 
of a pyramid. Each separate stu- 
dent may then make up his mind in 
after-life, where he will build higher 
upon that foundation, so as to erect 
the separate obelisk of his own sepa- 
rate life and accomplishment. But 
while the life of college lasts, the 
whole is still open, and he may build 
here, or there, or there, or bravely try 
still the infinite experiment of univer- 
sal genius, and think he will excel in 
all, and build on all foundations, 
That is the happy privilege of your 
untired years. It is all but omnipo- 
tence, the fresh life of eighteen, nine- 
teen, and twenty; and it has a right 
to form plans, practically unbounded, 
of the studies it will pursue. This is 
certain, that it sees the necessity. It 
has come, for instance, just far enough 
to distrust that fatuous, dictatorial air 
of certainty of the average text-books. 
It has learned that the child may 
have rested on a reed in his tri- 
umphant statement that “the book 
says so.” It has found out that the 
maker of the text-book may have been 


a fool: as text-books go, indeed, prob- . 


ably was. And so, on the very shore 
of the sea of learning, the young grad- 
uate, having happily outgrown the 
conceit of one’s first acquirements, 
finds that she is just beginning to 
learn, and, with a very noble ambition, 
desires to learn more. 

From this very noble ambition 
springs the first mistake of young life 
in these matters,-a mistake whose 
results are critical. The child, under 
the mistaken systems of our schools, 
has learned from books very largely. 
The child makes, therefore, the mis- 
take of thinking that all knowledge 
is in books. I had a letter, within a 
month past, from a very bright girl, 
who really supposed that she was 
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wholly mistress of arithmetic, because 
she knew all that was in the only 
book about it which she ever saw. 
Prof. Agassiz was always protest- 
ing against this notion, that the study 
of books about nature was the study 
of nature. The ignorance of the 
young graduate ought to set him to 
learn. Yes. But what shall he 
learn? Shall he only learn the ig- 
norances of men and women who 
have had their ignorance put in type, 
and stereotyped? Or is it time for 
him to begin to see with his own eyes, 
and to hear with his own ears, and 
with his own heart understand ? 

Let me confide to the ladies who 
are about to graduate at Vassar Col- 
lege a little secret, which we Har- 
vard men keep secret, to be confided 
only to those who have the advantage 
of a college-training. 

Our first class at Cambridge grad- 
uated in 1642, almost at the moment 
when, on the other side of the water, 
Charles I. was beginning his rebellion 
agaist his independent commons. 
Ten young men then proceeded Bach- 
elor of Arts, at our first commence- 
ment, in the meeting-house, just built 
at the new Cambridge. According to 
the fashion of their times, they were 
prepared to defend some fifty theses, 
or statements of the science of the day, 
against all comers. Like so many 
knights, they threw down their gloves, 
and challenged the world to deny 
these themes. Of that day’s tourney 
we have little record; but the pro- 
posals made and defended, we do 
have, —the results of the training of 
those ten young men for four years. 
And we know now, that excepting 
afew mere axioms, or self-evident 
propositions, all the rest are wholly 
false. They are the merest wrecks 
of the sophistry of the dark ages. In 
the course of two centuries, they have 
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been exploded, like other wrecks that 
lie in the channels of ‘the world’s mo- 
tion; and they are substantially for- 
gotten. These were the theses to 
learn to defend which these young 
men had given four years of college- 
life. 

Now, I do not tell that suggestive 
story for the purpose of discouraging 
anybody. Those young men were none 
the worse that they had learned how 
to use their tools, though the shingle 
palaces they built with them burned 
to ashes in the first conflagration. 
But I tell the story, because it reminds 
us that the time does come when we 
are to use our tools for the real and sub- 
stantial purposes of life. The time 
comes when we are to build shingle 
palaces no longer, to be satisfied with 
the chalk and blackboard no longer; 
when the work to be done is not to be 
the work of the lecture-room, but the 
solid work of life. It is no longer, 
“ Would this arch stand, if there were 
no friction on the voussoirs, if there 
were no tempest while they are set- 
ting up the centring, if there were 
never any frost between the joints?” 
It is, “ Does this arch stand in the 
midst of frost and tempest, pressure 
here, and over-weight there?” The 
moment when we leave these colleges 
for life is the moment when theory 
passes into practice, when resolution 
stiffens into performance; and, for the 
same reason, it should be the moment 
when the study of books, in large 
measure, widens into the study of 
things, of nature, of art, and of men. 

It is at this point, however, that 
the passion for literature and a lite- 
rary life interferes, and interferes un- 
fortunately, with the true direction 
and impulse of education. 

Among other things to which my 
boy or girl has been trained in college, 
he has been trained in the arts and - 
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methods of expression. If his teach- 
ers have been wise, he has gained a 
happy enthusiasm in this noble Eng- 
lish language, which is competent to 
every thing but the full expression of 
its own excellences. He is eager to 
use the weapon which has been given 
him, to try his spurs, and to handle 
his sword. And here is a country of 
three thousand newspapers. Several 
acres of “printed matter,” as it is 
designated with happy but melan- 
choly precision, — several acres of 
“printed matter ” are every day floated 
out like another Delos, over the waste. 
At the end of every week, several 
acres more are unloosed, and float 
down on the freshet to the great bara- 
thrum of forgetfulness: in the middle 
of each month the monthly maga- 
zines let free their acres; and once in 
three months the quarterlies add their 
contingent. No lack of opportunities 
to try one’s chance in print, if only 
one be satisfied to furnish “ printed 
matter.” 

It is just here that the theory of Py- 
thagoras ought to occur to the young 
knight, — that the student was to be 
silent five or seven years. Silent! 
What did that mean? 

It meant that man, who is child 
of God, and ought to be partaker of 
the divine nature, never should be 
satisfied with echoing, like a parrot, 
the wisdom of the past, or its folly, its 
mistakes or its successes. The same 
rule to-day means that main, or woman, 
because the improvement of this world 
is the one great object of God’s de- 
signs, must ask God’s own blessing on 
the determination that the word spok- 
en this year shall be better than the 
word spoken last year; that the thing 
seen this year shall be better seen than 
any thing was seen last year; and the 
laws of God, which are the laws of 
Nature, shall be more clearly appre- 
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hended and more distinctly proclaimed 
this year than last year. Because 
this is eo, the true and careful student, 
who has a tolerable knowledge of the 
arts of expression, asking himself, 
“ What shall I express ? what shall I 
say ?” refuses flatly and loyally mere- 
ly to repeat what has been said before. 
The overflow of the Nile may bring 
down the mud of Upper Egypt to 
make the mud of Lower Egypt. But 
the child of God has a nobler mission 
than the digging up of the mud of the 
last century to reproduce it in the 
mud-heaps of to-day. The true stu- 
dent, because he is true child of God, 
is determined to add something to 
the observation of the past, to the 
deduction of the past, to the results 
of the past; so that his statement 
to the present, when it is made, 
shall be a statement which to the 
present has never been made before. 
And therefore the true student— 
having laid the necessary foundation 
in the examination of the results of 
the past, at the time when manhood 
or womanhood begins — enters dili- 
gently and silently upon his own 
observations, perhaps of nature, per- 
haps of man, perhaps of the laws of 
history, perhaps of the laws of thought. 
The subject of research will be dic- 
tated, now by taste, now by circum- 
stance, now by what we call accident. 
But there will be research somewhere. 
Before he pumps out, he will fill up 
the cistern, and fill up with water 
from the eternal rock, from the living 
spring. 

Or, to speak without a. figure, the 
loyal scholar will be silent — silent so 
far as the great school of letters is 
concerned — until he has something 
of his own to say. He will devote the 
years of life which follow close on his 
college studies to diligent original re- 
search ; and with those college studies 
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he will compare these results of his 
researches. 

I understand very well that this 
great word, “researches,” and particu- 
larly the great words, “original re- 
search,” are very startling to young 
students. ‘ Does the man mean that 
we are to build larger telescopes than 
Earl Rosse, and find nebulas so dis- 
tant, that Miss Mitchell has never 
seen them? Does he mean that we 
shall adjust the lenses of our micro- 
scopes with such accuracy as to find 
131,000 stri on the shell of the Am- 
phipleura pellucida, where Mr. Lobb 
couuted only 130,000? How stupid 
life will be then, to say nothing of its 
difficulty!” To which wail of agony 
I hasten to answer, ‘“‘ There are many, 
many observations to be made this 
side of Orion. There are many, many 
things which nobody has yet seen, 
which are much larger than the Am- 
phipleura pellucida. “I never found 
an Indian arrow-head,” said one of 
the sages of Concord to Mr. Thoreau, 
the naturalist, as they talked in the 
village street. “No, indeed?” said 
the careful observer; and he scraped 
with his foot in the gravel a moment, 
stooped, and picked up a stone, and 
said, “ This is one, in the gravel: you 
had better look at it now.” Sir 
Humphry Davy asked for an appro- 
priation from the Royal Society, that 
he might make the largest electrical 
battery ever known; and with it he 
exhibited the galvanic spark, uot 
known before. Wollaston, who de- 
tested large scale experiments, was 
disgusted with the fuss made about 
the great battery. He met a friend 
in the street in London, and asked 
him if he had seen Davy’s spark. 
“No. Icould not get in, there was 
such a crowd.” — “Step behind the 
shade of this pillar, and I will show 
it now.” So he took out from his 


pocket a lady’s gold thimble, which 
he had arranged into a little battery. 
He dropped in a drop of acid, and 
exhibited the little green spark to 
his friend. There is realm enough 
for observation, if only we have eyes 
to see, ears to hear, hands with which 
to handle, and hearts with which to 
understand. 

One is almost afraid to use the 
word “thimble” in these days of sew- 
ing-machines, in a college of women. 
But the anecdote serves my purpose, 
if it show that original research may 
be conducted in God’s laboratories, 
as well as in man’s. The science of 
philosopbical history may be studied 
in the morning newspaper : the laws of 
natural selection and evolution may be 
examined in your garden. The “ Met- 
amorphosis of Plants,” by Goethe, 
is illustrated by a series of references, 
which may be verified in any front- 
door yard in the land. Or let me 
take, as an .instance of original re- 
search, the work of a young teacher in 
the schoolroom. You think yourself 
well forward in intellectual philosophy, 
in’ ethics, in the laws of reasoning. 
Take your degree, which explains, to 
all who will read the parchment, how 
careful you have been in such studies, 
and how far you have profited by 
them. Then take the charge of a 
district school in the country, or of a 
primary school in New York. In the 
first fortnight of your experience, you 
will have learned lessons of human 
nature that no book ever taught you, 
or could teach you. The variety, the 
infinite variety, of wit and wisdom, 
and goodness and folly, and reckless- 
ness and wickedness, of those little 
boys and girls, will show you, for the 
first time, how inadequate — how 
inadequate of necessity—are the 
formal subdivisions of character made 


in the books. You will be studying 
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logic from a new point of view, now 
you have them to convince. Meta- 
physics will become to you a series 
of tremendous problems of awful 
reality, now you have the real laws 
of living minds to investigate; and 
morals will never seem to you again a 
subject to be coached up or crammed 
up, from a handbook or a catechism, 
when you have once seen how it is 
that one child of God asserts and 
maintains the pure law of God on the 
consciences and sensibility of a score 
of brothers or sisters among his 
children. 

So much good sense was there in 
the early habit of this country, by 
which every young man and woman, 
as they finished their own school or 
college education, enlisted as teach- 
ers themselves in the common 
schools. In the horrible dialect of 


New England, they “taught school ” 


forawhile. The scholars got the ad- 
vantage of the fresh enthusiasm of 
young life. But the teachers gained 
much more. They found out their 
own ignorance. They found out how 
little is to be learned from books, and 
how much from life. Perhaps they 
learned how to govern others; at 
least, they had the best chance to 
learn how to govern themselves. 
It was in such training that Lydia 
Maria Child, and Dorothea Dix, and 
Edward Everett, and Daniel Webster 
began the part of their education 
which they conducted by themselves. 

And now I ask you to turn from 
this analysis of your own position, 
your own tastes, and your own ability, 
to see how often the books which 
please you most, and the authors on 
whom you most depend, have been 
the foundation books, and the founda- 
tion authors; and how seldom the 
books have been: books made out of 
other books; or the authors, authors 
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who only reproduced the results of 
their own reading. Take Shakspeare, 
who is at the very head of letters, 
The plots of Shakspeare’s plays may 
be traced in old romances and histo- 
ries. But it is not the plot for which 
you read. It is his absolute knowl- 
edge of mankind, cf men and women, 
of the human heart, which makes 
him what he is: Take Goethe, who 
knew, if you please, every thing that 
had been written. But what he 
writes is not what he Had read: it is 
what he had seen, felt, wrought out in 
his own workshop, and with his own 
insight perceived. The principle be- 
hind is at the bottom of that very sug- 
gestive observation, that the world’s 
great poems have been written by 
men and women past the meridian of 
life; when they had used the readiness 
of perception which is the glory of 
youth, and had accumulated the stores 
of observation, which, indeed, seem in- 
finite as they display them, and which 
make their work of infinite worth to 
us who come after. The three great 
poems are the “Iliad,” the “Divina 
Commedia,” and the “ Paradise Lost.” 
To name them is to name blind old 
Homer, of whom we know nothing, but 
that he was old; to remember that 
Dante had passed the middle of life 
when the vision began; and to think 
of Milton, in his old age, dictating 
the immortal poem to his daughters. 
When we begin to understand that the 
infinite spirit of man is forever young, 
to understand that the great words, 
“regeneration,” or the “new birth,” 
mean that, with every morning’s 
prayer, the child of a loving God as- 
sumes again the freshness of the new 
life of a little child, then we shall 
see that the new-born Milton or the 
new-born Dante, because they had all 
the more treasure of experience and 
observation, were all the more able to 
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sing the fresh new song, even of the 
world’s childhood, to its ear. 

But I do not ask my young friends 
to restrain their eagerness for publica- 
tion till they are blind with age: I 
only ask them to desist from saying 
any thing in print till they have 
something of their own to say. I ac- 
knowledge gratefully that that mo- 
ment may come when they are very 
young. How young Charles Dickens 
was when he made us all die with 
laughing! How young Elizabeth 
Barrett was when she wrote, “ The Cry 
of the Children!” But Dickens wrote 
what nobody else had described; and 
Elizabeth Barrett sang what nobody 
else had sung. Have you read care- 
fully this melancholy life of Dickens, 
by which his friend, Mr. Forster, has 
unconsciously so nearly destroyed his 
fame? Sad as the book is, in all its 
sadness it teaches essential lessons. 


The first of those lessons is, that, 
young as Dickens was when he began 
to write, he had begun to learn much 
younger; and that what he wrote he 
had learned, not in the schools of 


books, but in the school of men. His 
bitterness could never find sufficient 
expression for the rage which he felt, 
because he was bound, as a little boy, 
to the business of corking blacking- 
bottles, and marking them with their 
labels. But the reader of the book 
sees what the subject never saw, nor, 
I think, the author, — that it.was then 
and there that he learned the great 
lesson of his life, a lesson which might 
be written in letters of gold in this or 
any other university: “ Do nothing 
unless you do it to the very best of 
your ability, with every power of your 
being.” He corked the blacking-bot- 
tles so quickly, he pasted on the labels 
' 80 spryly and deftly, that crowds as- 
sembled in the street to see him toss 
them to his companion Fagin, one 
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by one, as they were done, After- 
wards he pillories poor Fagin, because 
he is so ashamed of the blacking: he 
makes his own father and his own 
mother ridiculous to the world, because 
they sent him to the blacking-shop. 
But it was then and there, it was in such 
places and duties, that he was gaining 
the power to pillory the one, and to 
make the other ridiculous. It was in 
the habit of perfect work, and the abso- 
lute keenness and quickness of obser- 
vation, and the pitiless memory of 
every detail, that he was becoming the 
artist of a pencil so true, and of precis- 
ion so perfect, that we take each 
character whom he really cared for 
into our own homes, and among the 
people we have most nearly known. 
It is the Micawber, the Nicholas 
Nickleby or Mrs. Nickleby, the Sam 
Weller, the Mr. Turveydrop, the 
brothers Cheeryble, whom with his 
own eyes he had seen, whom he had 
heard with his own ears, — it is these 
who come into the life of this genera- 
tion as living beings. As his own 
life goes on, after he searches in vain 
among his memories for any one who 
has not been pushed forward upon his 
stage, as a boy pushes his paper pup- 
pets forward with a wire, you see him 
painfully hunting to-day for that 
which he shall describe to-morrow. 
He goes down to see poor wretches 
smoking opium, that he may write 
out the miseries of “ Edwin Drood.” 
He is but a few weeks or months be- 
hind the printer; and the contrast 
between this goaded work of a man 
in arrears with fortune, and that fresh 
outpouring of spontaneous reckless- 
ness, tells the whole story. But, even 
at the worst, Dickens is so true, that 
he will not tell any thing but the 
things that he has seen and heard. 
In such work as that, literature is 
on its own ground: it is doing its 
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own work. It is describing, yes, with 
magic pencil, that which is. As the 
conscientious realistic painter sits be- 
fore a tuft of white-weed, buttercups, 
and clover, and shows us what they 
are, so the conscientious workman 
with the pen tells us something which 
is, which he has seen or heard, or felt 
or known. On the other hand, as the 
mere mechanic in art prints a helio- 
type transfer of an engraving which 
was etched from a drawing, that was 
reduced from a photograph, that was 
taken from a portrait, that was copied 
from an original, that was painted 
from some forgotten beauty in the 
days of Leonardo, so does the poor 
hack dabster at literature write out 
the essay which dimly reflects what 
an anonymous review timidly sug- 
gested as to what an abridgment by 
an unknown writer had collated from 
a translation indifferently wrought 
from one of the originals or master- 
pieces of expression. In the fine arts 
you would say, that, with any such 
mechanical transfer, the picture was 
losing light. In letters, with every 
transfer, the reproduction loses every 
thing, —light, life, truth, beauty, 
sense, wit, wisdom: it loses every 
thing but form. 

Yet it is so easy ! 

Alas, it is! 

So it is easy to print ten thousand 
lithographs of the cherubs in the 
Sistine Madonna. I have seen them 
pasted to the walls as the advertise- 
ments of a quack medicine. But 
which would you choose ? — would 
you have the ten thousand lithographs 
piled together in your closet, or stand 
five minutes in the gallery at Dresden 
to look upon the original ? 

Easy, indeed! I do not know any 
thing easier than work done in the 
Mrs. Hemans habit, as I am apt to 
call it. One finds somewhere a strik- 
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ing anecdote, — Casabianca, Wesley’s 
rescue when he was a baby, Robinson 
Crusoe looking at the footprint (any 
thing will do); and then, attaching 
one’s thread to it, one spins out his 
poem as long or as short as he thinks 
the fated weekly or monthly will pay 
for. 

Thus you read in the newspaper 
that Sir Dilky Wilkie, in his travels 
in New Zealand, remarks that the 
native chiefs lie asleep on their backs 
at night, looking up to the sky, with 
their mouths open. 

Charming! It is quite enough; 
good for a sonnet; good for a ballad; 
good for a didactic poem. You cut 
out the scrap, and the work is more 
than half done. You paste it upon 


the top of paper; and you have now 
only to tune the harp and sing: — 


THE SLEEPING CHIEFTAIN. 
[Sir Dilky Wilkie, in his travels in New 
Zealand, remarks that the native chiefs lie 


asleep on their backs at night, with their 
mouths open. ] 


O bronzed Maori, on that southern isle, 
So green, so far; 

Why dost thou lie upon thy back, and smile 
Upon a star? 


As the day faded, and its lights grew gray 
In shades of even, 

Did thine own thoughts fade out, Maori,say, 
To dreams of heaven? 


Is there,perhaps,in those blest realms above, 
Some mother brown, 
Who, as her son looks up with dreams of 
love, 
Is looking down? 


You see, you can reel it off as fast 
as you can write. Once catch the 
trick of metre, once take the fancy 
that one metre is a little less hack- 
neyed than another, and once boldly 
tell the reader that somebody else has 
said your say in prose, by putting 
it as a text at the head of your 
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sermon, and from all other anxiety 
you are spared. 


In all these contrasts, the principle 
is the same. The work of letters, or 
of literature, is one of the methods of 
expression: if you please, it is the 
noblest of the methods of expression. 
Every man, every woman, should 
acquire it, even in its perfection: it 
is impossible to acquire the method 
too well. But, once acquired, it is not 
in itself a thing to be proud of, or to 
be displayed. It is a method of 
expression still. It is priceless when 
there is any thing to be told; but, 
unless there is something to tell, it is 
of no value. 

To play with any mere accomplish- 
ment, where there is nothing to be 
accomplished, is, indeed, always dan- 
gerous to life and character. It 
would not be hard to show, that as 
the mere drill-master never becomes 
a great general, as the mere elocu- 
tionist never becomes a great orator 
in the lead of men, so the mere fine 
writer never becomes one of the 
masters of thought. The analogies, 
indeed, are endless. Of these young 
ladies before me, I should hope that 
every one might learn to dance grace- 
fully and easily; but I should be 
sorry to know that any one had re- 
solved to be a dancer by profession. 
I should be glad to know that any 
one was successful in the arts of de- 
sign; that she was well acquainted 
with the human form; was learning 
to see, and to put on canvas what 
she saw; but I should say to her 
just what I say to those who are 
acquiring a mastery of the English 
language, — that, to be a true artist, 
she needs much more than the method 
of expression; she needs to know 
right well what she is to express, why 
she is to express it; and that what 


and why must be, not another’s, but 
her own. I should ‘say to her that 
she must not be satisfied with study+ 
ing the works of men, though they 
were Fra Angelico or Turner; that 
she must be studying all the time, 
also, what they studied. Just so, the 
literary ability,trained by diligent care 
here in college, will be a blessing to 
you, ora snare to you, according as you 
wisely and bravely determine to use 
it, and not to be used by it. When 
you leave this careful discipline, you 
are to study books, indeed; but it is 
their subjects you are to study now, 
rather than their authors. You are 
to study history now, rather than 
style. You are to be studying men and 
women when you study the writings 
of men and women. Or, let me say 
it simply and honestly, you are not to 
be satisfied with studying the works 
of men: you are to study the work 
of God. 

And then, when you have with 
your own eyes seen, and with your 
own ears heard, then you may make 
your proclamation to the world. I 
hope I have not seemed to speak as 
if young life had nothing to say. I 
prize youth, and love it quite too 
highly. If it is the child in the 
nursery who first sees the house is on 
fire, let him cry, “Fire!” with all his 
baby Jungs. But when all the world 
knows that the house is on fire, then 
is the time for the child in the 
nursery to be still. No, I have no 
protest against young work, if it is 
only true. Iwish I could give you an 
idea of the refreshment which comes 
to a wearied editor, — reading for his 
daily duty three or four hours each 
day, of essay, story, poem sent him 
for publication, in manuscript, —when 
he comes upon one true writing, which, 
of course, he recognizes on the instant 
as being true to life and to nature. 
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This was studied from Charles Lamb; 
that was inspired by Leigh Hunt; 
this man had been browsing over 
Burton’s Melancholy; this woman had 
been reading Sir Thomas Browne; 
here is somebody who has been three 
months in Paris, and reading bad 
novels there; and here is some one 
who has been six months in Leipsic, 
and talking bad German there ; this 
girl has been crying out her eyes 
on Christina Rossetti; this boy knows 
Tennyson by heart. Oh, how weary 
is it all! But here, of a sudden — 
why, here is one bright, fresh piece, 
which is not a parody, is not a hum- 
bug, is not a lie. Some true boy, or 
some true girl, has told God’s own 
truth as to young eyes God has been 
pleased to reveal it. Pearl above 
price; jewel for an angel’s diadem! 
When you know and feel that you 
can make that contribution to litera- 
ture, do not for an instant feel that it 
is possible that you can be too young. 

Nor can I overstate (it is not 
possible to overstate) the wealth 
and truth of study when it is en- 
larged beyond the mere humdrum 
of the text-book, or the surface 
parade of the cyclopeedia, to the range, 
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infinite indeed, which sweeps from 
one horizon to another, if need be, 
learns at every point, and finds trib- 
utaries to its demand for knowledge 
everywhere. The true student learns 
from books, yes, from a thousand 
books; from men, yes, from the 
porter in the street to the professor in 
his chair; from children, yes, they 
teach us that which men and women 
have forgotten; from Nature, yes, 
the lesson of the stars, the lesson 
of the winds, the lesson, perhaps, of 
the pretty mould blossom, which my 
eye unaided cannot see upon my 
paper. And all this is to be learning 
the infinite lesson of the infinite 
kindness of an infinite God. Our 
Father is leading along his children: 
at every corner he is teaching his 
lesson, if only the reverent child, new 
born to inquiring life with every day, 
will look, will listen, and under- 
stand. , 

To gain the passion to learn thus, 
and to form the high resolve, is 
the work of education. 

To express simply, wisely, truly, 
what one has seen and heard thus, so 
that others may see it, and hear it 
also, — this is the work of letters. 


THE CHOICE. 


Henk in the whirl of the dance to-night, 
Above the music of harp and horn, 

I can hear the song your voice sent up 
From the fields of tasselled corn, 


And though the room is laden with sweets, 
All heavy with odors rich and rare, 
Above it all I can catch the breath 
Of the clover-scented air. 
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Is it your soul that calls to mine ? 
It is not merely the music’s thrill 

That quickens my pulse, that stirs my heart, 
And makes a slave of my will. 


I reign a queen in this foolish court : 
To-night I lay my sceptre down ; 

I own my king; and I bid you come, 
To crown me with love’s own crown. 


The man who stands by my side to-night 
Would smile in scorn if he knew my choice 

He thought the clink of his gold would drown 
The clear, sweet sound of your voice. 


And I did the best I could to forget : 

I said, “ Since others are bought and sold, 
And all the beautiful things in life, 

Save love, can be bought with gold, — 


And since I can wear upon my breast 
Gold and laces, and precious stones, 
Will they have no power to give it peace, 

To quiet its bitter moans?” 


Ah, no! I have read my soul to-night. 
Fashion and folly and I will part: 
I'll take the gem of your love, instead, 

And wear it upon my heart. 


Here in the whirl of the dance to-night, 
Above the music of harp and horn, 

I can hear the words you said to me 
On that early summer morn. 


And I answer back, as I would not then, — 
Oh! this love is better than gems or gold 
Oh, take me close to your loving arms, 
Your own to have and hold! 
CARLOTTA PERRY. 
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Ir was late autumn once more 
before Charley came back from the 
East. A vivid account of the whole 
expedition, with endless illustrations, 
exists to the present day in manu- 
script, in May’s possession. The pro- 
prietorship of it must soon return to 
its author, as I am unable to struggle 
much longer with the difficulties of 
preventing their immediate union, 
which has hitherto seemed undesira- 
ble for the purposes of this book; 
and he has been banished, in conse- 
quence, to the lands where the brooks 
of morning run, beyond inhospitable 
Caucasus and fabulous Hydaspes, 
only to keep him out of the way. 

For the present narrative, all the 
tale of what he did and endured may 
be summed up in his own statement, 
after embraces to his father and 
mother, that he got on all right. He 
re-appeared one day at Red Scaurs, a 
few days after his last letters, dated 
many weeks before. He had not 
slept in a bed since he didn’t know 
when, except at sea. He hadn’t 
stopped at all since Brindisi. He 
was about the color of rosewood. He 
was very hungry, and glad to have 
dropped in for a late breakfast; he 
would have the rest of the grilled 
salmon, thank you, and all the eggs 
that were left: fresh eggs would be 
very nice now, though at one time he 
had got quite to like them with a 
taste. He wasn’t very tired, he 
thought; had slept a good deal gen- 
erally in the last four days. He was 
in hopes he was a stone lighter per- 
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manently. He had on a suit of 
dressed deerskin, with leggings, and 
a long capote with a hood, over a 
gray deer-stalker’s hat. He had just 
seen old Tom and Julia, and had left 
his heavy baggage with them in 
Park Lane. He ate the whole re- 
mainders of a large family breakfast ; 
and then it was as if he had never 
been away. And, when he had made 
the exhaustive answer above men- 
tioned to Lady Susan’s comprehensive 
demand to be told all about the 
whole thing directly, he dropped into 
an easy-chair opposite her in her own 
room, and said, “‘ Where’s old May ?” 
as if that young woman ought to be 
produced at once, like something to 
drink. 

May was at Torquay, nursing poor 
old Miss Langdale, her father’s elder 
sister, who was very helpless, and 
seemed fast failing. Her niece had 
been with her for six weeks, and more; 
“but even she can’t keep her going 
much longer, Charley,” said his 
father. “She has put life into us all 
the summer. I used rather to wish 
you had been a girl, to stay at home 
and look after us; but you’d have 
been married, you know: and now 
do go and marry her as soon as you 
can.” 

“Shall I go on to Torquay next 
week? I must go to town to send 
two pictures to the Deadleg.” 

‘*No, I think not, Charley; at 
least, don’t stay any time,” said Lady 
Susan. “You see, it wasn’t your 
fault; but nobody’s had any letters 
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for ever so long, and she did not like 
it, I know: she was growing very 
grave and silent about you before she 
went.” 

Charley jumped up. “ Why, how 
can one help the ways of camel cou- 
riers, and that infernal menagerie 
post? Damascus was our metropolis, 
you know, and we had to send every 
thing therefrom by the Euphrate: 
you don’t understand, you dear old 
things;” and he rubbed his great 
beard against his mother’s fair, deli- 
cate, wrinkled cheeks. ‘“ We’ve been 
living in the days of Abraham, and 
the land of Ishmael, you know. You 
mustn’t be angry with me.” 

“ Well, I don’t suppose we are; but 
we must have time, and we mustn’t 
have any hurry or liberties, I rather 
think, young man. We look rather 
better than ever, but more like twen- 
ty-eight than twenty-three.” 

“Take time, dear boy.” 

“Time! hasn’t she had too much 
already ?” 

“Pardon me, she has had a good 
deal. But you know it’s you have 
made her wait, not she you. Now, 
Charley, do what I tell you for once. 
Either don’t goto Torquay at all, or, 
better, pay a flying visit, if you like; 
but don’t say any thing to her yet, 
unless she makes you, as I hope she 
can do in five minutes, if she likes.” 

“Hm! but when, in the name of 
wonder ?” 

“Pooh, Charley, you never let me 
tell you! You’re to meet her at 
Hawkstone the first thing in Decem- 
ber, and hunt, and stay over Christ- 
mas: Flora insists, and we thought 
it much better. She has been here 
since May went in September, and 
was very good and dear.. You young 
ones don’t do so badly for us, after 
all.” 

“Well, it’s pretty clear what I’m 
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to do next, and we'll see. But I 
think a little talkee at Torquay won’t 
do any harm; and I do want to see 


‘her again very bad. Really I have 


thought about her no end since I 
went off, — all day long on the long 
camel-rides. You can’t think how keen 
I got as soon as ever we turned home- 
wards from t’other side of Bagdad, 
ever so far off. The duchess used to 
laugh, and say I sighed; and I know 
she wanted me to start sooner.” 

“T hope Holderness didn’t too.” 

“Nonsense! they were both de- 
lighted, and principally with each 
other.” ' 

“Change has done her good, I 
suppose: it must have been pretty 
complete.” : 

“Oh, yes! she has got all her 
strength again; and they’re on their 
way back now, for reasons. She 
seemed to want nothing so much as 
adventure, and the sight of things 
great and strange. Said something 
very prettily to Holderness at last, — 
before me, you know, — about stay- 
ing at home ever after, and trying to 
do what she ought. He kissed her; 
and they didn’t seem to think me de 
trop, though I vanished as soon as I 
could.” 

“ May might be worth a good deal 
to her sometimes,” said his father 
thoughtfully. “You can’t live the 
pace with them, of course; but they 
will want to keep you to them, I 
should think, and you might see each 
other. You will soon see what they 
feel about it when you're settled; 
and you know it is really as cheap 
to visit him as to live with the 
commercial autocrats. By the way, 
Charles, you’ve never been extrava- 
gant; but you and she won’t have 
much more than sixteen hundred 
pounds a year, setting aside pictures.” 

“ Pictures begin to pay better now. 
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But only to think what that would 
be to half the men I think most of, 
and their poor, little hard-working 
wives! I’ve always had all I wanted, 
except honor and glory; never got 
enough of that; no more did Dr. 
Johnson of wall-fruit. But I’ve saved 
a good deal, really.” 

“ Well, I do hope and trust you'll 
settle it all at Flora’s; but don’t be 
in too great a hurry, and give her her 
head in every thing. ‘Gare a gie la 
* touche,’ that’s what men seem to feel 
about her. You know more about 
love-making at your age than I do, 
my boy; but there was a story of a 
prince I always went by” — 

“Say on, papa” said Charley, 
enormously amused and interested. 
His father had never talked so to him 
before. 

“Well, he got into the castle of 
true love, and walked up a long cor- 
ridor, doors on each side, and one 
golden one at the end. On all the 
side-doors was written over and over 
again, ‘ Be bold, be bold, be bold ;’ on 


the grand one at the end, ‘ Be not too’ 


bold.’” 
“T don’t quite see it in all its bear- 
ings; but I’ll do my best.” 


The Hawkstone winter hospitali- 


ties had two stages. Christmas and 
after Christmas ; and May was gener- 
ally employed in both. She used to 
like to stay at or near her accustomed 
school and hospital at Rothercliffe, re- 
lieving some sister or nurse in her work, 
from about October to near the year’s 
end. Then invitations grew press- 
ing; and Flora always began about 
Charles, and Charles would write 
himself, and she would go off pleasur- 
ing. For this year, the care of her 
aunt had filled up her time ever 
since the end of the summer sojourn 
at Red Scaurs, which had made her 
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almost essential to Lady Susan’s ex- 
istence, and so far had pleaded 
strongly in her son’s favor. Charles 
had descended on Torquay; and the 
elder Miss Langdale had seen and 
quite taken to him. He had dined 
with May; and her aunt had made 
an effort, and acted as chaperone 
very happily ; but she lived in great 
weakness and suffering, after all; and 
May, though glad and kind, to a de- 
gree, seemed pre-occupied, and more 
anxious about her than about him. 
Of course, though silent on the sub- 
ject, the dark maiden was not exact- 
ly unaware of the proposed meeting 
at Hawkstone, on which, in fact, her 
aunt keenly insisted. She had a 
dread of living on the strength of 
the young. Life was very difficult 
after thirty, she said; and good girls 
ought to get any thing they liked to 
call pleasure whenever they could. 
As a rule, May enjoyed her own 
pleasures as much as a school-girl; 
that is to say, she worked hard at 
reading music and piano, and 
thought no more, after Halle’s in- 
structions, of playing Beethoven to 
fifteen hundred critical and compe- 
tent weavers in Rothercliffe than she 
did of performing to a children’s 
party; and she pursued water-color 
as she did every thing, with all her 
not inconsiderable power, because the 
work was peace to her high spirit, 
“ which, if it dreamed, dreamed only 
of great deeds.” But she was a 
daughter of Eve, though rather a 
good one; and rich dress, and being 
admired, and hearing good music, 
and dancing a little, and having 
some hunting, and the variety of 
odd or nice people she met in country- 
houses; and the sometimes quaint 
and original talk of both men and 
women, even champagne at dinner, 
and good coffee and cream afterwards, 
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—all these pleasures retained their 
savor to Margaret Langdale (at full 
length, this time), because she so 
often went without them, and so 
gladly. Her independence and de- 
cision were greatly to Master 
Charles’s advantage. The great 
majority of men don’t understand a 
woman who doesn’t make up to 
them; und she certainly frightened 
many. 

Eligibles naturally enjoy being 
adored more than they do adoring, 
and therefore prefer gentle dulness 
and helplessness, and little boude- 
ries and minauderies, and becoming 
griefs consolable by presents of brace- 
lets. May asked for support or 
comfort about as much as she would 
have asked for presents, and no more. 
Her grand repose, and strong sense of 
humor, daunted many a good fellow 
who honestly liked and admired her, 
but felt he wanted somebody to de- 
pend on him. Then she was so 
hopelessly good-natured to everybody, 
especially to younger brothers, and 
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and fitness, was keeping others from 
her, and not taking her himself. That 
did not quite satisfy him; and then he 
thought, that, if she felt bound to him, 
he was bound to her: if he were free, 
would it be nicer? Hm! He did not 
see it; but he knew that her indiffer- 
ence to others was marked, at least. 
He went on to reflect that he would 
certainly have to speak first, as she 
couldn’t propose to him, and then 
astonished himself by the speed with 
which he rushed at the practical con- 
clusion of saying something decisive 
as soon as he could get a chance. But 
what constituted a chance? What 
could he have in that way more than 
he had had for ever so long? He 
began to think of all manner of scenes, 
in which May saved him all the trouble, 
and he himself affably bestowed his 
hand on his dark Rose, — so styled 
by more than one painter, — with 
so much of his heart as was not in- 
vested in the quest of fame. Fame, 
what was that for him? Well, his par- 
ents’ and old Tom’s pride in him, and 


unfriended or awkward lads. Charles * the Pan’s praise, and grim Sternchase’s 


made his nearest approach to real 
and deep love for her, to do him jus- 
tice, when he saw her take up some 
shy or stupid, or even priggish 
young man: there was something so 
kind and odd in that form of self- 
sacrifice; and she: often really did 
improve fellows, and fetch them up 
so. If she took him coolly, it was 
quite clear there was nobody else. 
And then it struck him to ask him- 
self why no man had yet gone des- 
perately at May, she being what all 
men saw her ? 

The question was awkward: but 
Charles was honest, and not foolish ; 
and he answered it, first, to his own 
disadvantage, — that he and his good 
looks, and independence, and improv- 
ing position, and general nearness 


approval —if fame was any thing else, 
she could give it him, or else it would 
only come to being talked about by 
men in clubs, and women at kettle- 
drums, and the chanticleer and Scho- 
lasticus. Then the scenes struck his 
Yorkshire wit as being rather one-sided 
and selfish. He mentally resolved to 
make running at Hawkstone; and, as 
the time drew near, a real and deep 
anxiety crept over him. It did so 
strong a man no harm; in fact, it 
gave him the great advantage of for- 
getting his ambition, and feeling that 
there were many better things in the 
world than dividing the honors of a 
newspaper with advertisements and 
police-reports. 

He sent one of his pictures to a 
winter exhibition; saw it well hung 
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at the private view; and sent War- 
hawk off by train, with Jack Har- 
man, his old groom and factotum. 
An old Burlington-Vermont friend 
bought the picture straightway, and 
accepted an invitation to Red Scaurs 
in the early spring, to see hunting 
and English country ways. Then he 
had nothing else to do in town. His 
brother had gone north; and he fol- 
lowed his own thoughts in that direc- 
tion. His independence and liberty, 
and all that, —they were going. 
Some of the men talked about that 
sort of thing; but, after all, there 
was happiness perhaps; and May’s 
form and look rose before him as a 
person least likely of all in the world 
to check or encumber any man. As 
he lay awake in Baker Street the last 
night, he heard the south wind breath- 
ing rain against the bedroom windows; 
and Rob Doun’s deer-stalking verses 
came into his mind. He chuckled 
rather cynically as he remembered 
how sadly the mind of that poet had 
been between love and the Red 
Kings of the hill, — 


“Easy is my bed, it is easy ; 
But it is not to sleep that I incline, 
The wind whistles northwards, north- 
wards : 
And my thoughts move with it. 


Choicest of all places for deer hunting, 
Are the brindled rock and the ridge ; 
Joyful will it be to me to see thee, 
Fair girl with the long heavy locks ; 
Sweet at evening to be dragging the slain 
deer 
Downwards along the Piper’s Cairn.” 


Then he thought of his own strength 
and health, and intensity of life, and 
the greatness of the blessings given 
him from his youth up; and he rose 
and said his prayers again. 

Ripon got into the train at Rugby, 
having a horse-box in attendance, 
which contained the Black Monk in 
fair condition, though, perhaps, rather 
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short of work. Their greeting, 
Charles’s and Rip’s (not the horse’s 
or the box’s), was glad and brief, and 
they began on affairs. 

“ Well, we’re all no end obliged for 
your Christmas present,” said the 
vicar. 

“Spent it all in coals; nothing like 
coals; poor people would rather have 
them than meat; go farther too.” 

“ How so, Rook?” 

“Why, two people can’t eat the 
same pound of mutton; but they can 
warm themselves at the same fire, — 
obvious, my dear fellow. You’ve done 
us real good.” 

“ Little enough, I’m afraid. Really 
I’m ashamed never to have wanted for 
any thing. Ought I to visit, and go 
after people more myself?” 

‘You do, in your own county, where 
youknowthem; and itis something to 
keep friends for years with weavers and 
colliers. You would waste time and 
strength, and be fearfully done, if 
you went about London, or any place 
you did not know. Best help those 

+who live among the people. You 
know if you gave your body to be 
burned, your spirit, as at present in- 
formed, would never be satisfied with 
the application of the money, who- 
ever gave it away.” 

“T daresay; but the state of Lon- 
don back-streets spoils my life some- 
how.” 

“And every other bon cour’s. 
But practically you would be doing 
more harm than good by going about 
wildly, tipping everybody who looked 
worse off than yourself. When you 
begin, experto crede, you can't help 
giving to the first and the filthiest ; 
and as you go on there is always the 
same dismal choice to make, whether 
decent want, or filthy extreme of want, 
shall have the gift. . Those who live 
on alms are invariably the chief 
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plagues and oppressors of their decent 
poor neighbors. If you knew the 
nuisance a drunkard is in his quar- 
tier, you’d never spare him. We 
have to help their wives and chil- 
dren, and they beat us that way.” 

“ Well, you’re our conscripts in the 
matter; and I suppose you can no more 
get yourselves satisfied with your work, 
than I with my pictures.” 

“No; but that’s not the object in 
either case. But suppose you know 
three or four decent families, not 
models, but people getting on in an 
ordinary way, good and bad. Suppose 
you talk common talk, good-natured 
rather than goody, with such people, 
and establish some line in common 
with them, —even sport or politics, — 
start an acquaintance with a common 
interest, —then, if you get a chance 
to give them a help, it will be good for 
them, soul and body.” 


“The former, do you really think? 


“T hope so. I am often altogether 
reduced to silence about their souls. 
There is this always, you may be 
sure: that they know that you care. 
for them because they and you have 
got souls as Christian people; and 
your gift is a testimony accordingly. 
They know enough to know that. 
Put yourself in their place. You are, 
and look, rather a swell, and have that 
rare power of talking to poor men in 
their own way. When you do so to 
yourlaborers, do you think they never 
connect your being their friend with 
your going to church with some of 
them?” 

“ May does adeal more.” 

“Ah, May! none like her: she was 
brought up to ministry in the best 
way.... And then there are not 
twenty women in England fit to hold ” 
— A pause; then Charley dashed 
into his subject, or rather cut deliber- 
ately down on his main point. 
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“Old man, I’m going to propose to 
her straight off: do you think she'll 
have me?” 

The vicars eyes wrinkled and 
flashed; and he said, “ Rather — 
but ”— e 

“Go on, old Rook. I’ve neglected 
her, you mean.” 

“Little more passion would de 
good, I should say: wonder you can 
help it.” 

“Passion takes two, you know 
and she never shows any.” 

“She can’t very well let down her 
back hair, and propose to you. Really, 
most young men now seem to expect 
that, at least. But, Charley, you must 
notice that she is proud of you, and 
laughs when you laugh, and follows 
your thoughts, and caps your sayings, 
and does any thing you ask her. 
For such a person she has waited 
long at that.” 

“Conf—! you don’t think so?” 
Rip shook his head like Lord Bur- 
leigh. “Why, she’s got that moth- 
erly way with everybody; and as 
to sayings, she never missed a good 
thing of anybody’s. But, I say, if 
she really cares, it will be the making 
of me.” 

“Tt will be all right, D. V.,” said 
the other quietly. “But, my dear 
fellow, do say something to her about 
not having been a forward lover; or, 
at least, don’t take her too coolly. 
Nobody else in England would.” 

“ Well, I can’t think what it will 
be like, and I’m quite frank enough, 
I’m sure; but she won’t have much 
longer to wait. Look here! I never 
underrated her, I think; but I have 
cared, and I do care, so much for 
painting. It seems to carry one away, 
and swallow one whole, somehow ; and, 
for large spaces of life, one can think . 
of nothing else. Will she stand 
that?” 
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“Of course, if you tell her about 
it as you tell me. That’s for you and 
her. Why, they’ll forgive any thing, 
if you really open to them, and tell 
all ‘about it, and let them take -up 

- their little parable again. And May 

has quite sense enough to know that 
art isn’t a live flesh-and-blood rival, 
and that she might have had others. 
Don’t be-vain: you are very good- 
looking and eligible, I know. But 
she is the greatest clipper of the two; 
and if you lost her, which Heaven 
forbid! she would feel it now far the 
most, I dare say; but you’d be the 
worse all your time, till the day of 
your death; and so should I till 
mine, dear young ’un.” 

“JT shouldn’t wonder,” said Caw- 
thorne gravely. “ But we won’t talk 
of that: I can’t face the notion, now; 
indeed, I don’t think I ever could; 
but I’ve been very green to risk the 
possibility. I say, aren’t you rather 
for a snooze, after early rising?” 

They dozed comfortably as they 
fled over the coal-field and its cities 
of Erebus; changed trains, and glided 
away north-westward for a short 
space; then, just after dark, they 
stopped at the little station short of 
Bristlebury, where the Hawkstone 
break awaited them, glaring with its 
bright lamps on the white road. The 
black stepped out of his box, rubbed 
his nose against his master, and was 
stayed up with a large apple, and 
further comforted with gingerbread- 
nuts. His master, feeling chilly, 
mounted him, and trotted behind or 
beside the break, chatting with the 
servants and Charles about crops and 
hounds, and the country-side in gen- 
eral. “Mr. Cawthorne and the wicar 
allus has plenty to tell, and they likes 
to hear you too, Jim,” the old coach- 
man had said to the new groom. 
“Neither on’ em ever gives a bad 


word, and we mostly makes it answer 
to ’em.” 

There was warm firelight ; and vari- 
ous lamps shone in the porch and 
hall when they arrived; and Flora 
and May issued from the former’s 
sattctum, where they had probably 
been engaged, as when we first met 
them, in talking about their painter, 
with little fresh to say. May had de- 
fended him, but with a rather grave 
and set face, which made Flora un- 
easy: they had kissed each other 
rather closely as the break drew up. 
Sir Jack Lattermath issued from “his 
interior,” still in knickerbockers and 
leggings, after a day’s wood-marking 
and felling, with Reresby and another 
squire like-minded. All were glad to 
see each other. May shook hands 
with Ripon eagerly, with Charles 
quietly; but he would not drop her 
hand for ever so long, and she let it 
lie in his quite passively, rather too 
much so. He thought she did look 
like Iris in good earnest, rather 
grand and inscrutable in repose no 
man could break. She asked him 
about his painting and glazing ex- 
aetly as usual, with interest and pleas- 
ure in his success, but scarcely as if 
she shared it in spirit with him. The 
fancy struck him with a kind of pang; 
and he said something of having got 
a likeness of her at last in a new pic- 
ture, and that with eyes and voice 
much more lover-like than usual. She 
only said, “Dear me, entirely from 
memory ; how very clever!” and began 
to ask Rip about his new book and 
his parish, Then Gerty came, and 
eagerly greeted both the new arrivals. 
The vicar, she supposed, had come to 
take her home. Flora claimed her 
decidedly for another fortnight at 
least. This was Monday ; and he might 
take her off on. Saturday week, if he 
had the heart todo any thing so un- 
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kind; but he had a free Sunday, and 
distinctly shouldn’t have Gerty, or be 
let go himself till then. Jack said 
there was a spare horse, and the last 
pheasants to kill, and a general rab- 
bitting, and no end of wood-ranging 
and a rat-hunt, and an unusual quan- 
tity of snipe and duck along the Gore 
towards the seas, especially if it froze ; 
and both Ripon and Charles looked 
sedentary, and wanted gallops. And 
he pinched Flora’s ear as she stood 
very close to him, facing Ripon, all 
bright cheeks and brown eyes, crim- 
son and white in complexion, in wil- 
low-green satin, half commanding, 
all tender and funny, ready to insist 
or to coax. Rip said she was utterly 
irresistible by man; but he didn’t 
know what Gerty might do. Gerty 
said she wanted to stay, she was sure; 
and Flora kissed her, and said she 
should never go at all. Then she sent 
‘ Jack off to dress, with an admonition; 
and that hero strode off grinning, his 
teeth and eyes shining through his 
black whiskers and dark red face: in 
short, there was a general flight into 
Egypt, till dinner, with sundry guests, 
appeared at half-past seven, P.M. May 
came in late in black, white, and car- 
nation, and slid into a place between 
Reresby and Lord Wharfedale, who 
communed sweetly with and across her 
about hounds, clergy, concerts, Cata- 
pult, and conservative re-action, scent, 
sermons, and the new school-board. 
Charles sat opposite, under a severe 
examination about pictures, conducted 
by Mrs. Reresby and Susan Milton. 
They both gave it him with instinc- 
tive malice, or benevolence, they didn’t 
know which, or he, either; and, the 
more distrait he was, the better they 
liked it. Very much the same come- 
dy went on on both sides the table; 
and Flora and Jack at opposite ends 
ate their dinner with good conscience 
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and appetite, in the midst of a storm 
of conversation, which seemed to blow 
like a tornado all round the compass 
at once, and had the charm of total 
incongruity. These are the snatches 
which Flora’s ear detected in rapid 
succession. 

“ Well, you know the bishops were 
regularly worried into attacking Dr. 
Peschito . . . and they all but chopped 
him in cover... his handling and 
sense of colors are so very good... 
and he gave us the sharpest forty 
minutes you ever saw in your life... 
delightfully toned down with rose- 
madder ... till old Atherstone came 
the most tremenjuous cropper on his 

. ancient reredos, which is beauti- 
fully carved you know, but at present 
illegal, and out of all artistic reason. 
Quite so, Mrs. Reresby ... and then 
we found another in Beverly Brake 

- in @ chasuble and beretta... 
and blazed into him and ate him in 
the open. .. after his sermon had 
lasted three-quarters of an hour... 
and he took five years to finish that 
picture, because he was so long find- 
ing a model with six fingers and six 
toes to study from, and every thing 
must be done direct from nature, Mr. 
Cawthorne? Exactly, Miss Milton: 
doesn’t the general conversation sound 
rather as if we were all gone cracked ? 
Rather agreeable, I think ; not nearly 
so bad as old lady Bangbanagher, 
who was here last night. Sir John 
says she’s like a thousand of bricks, 
she’s so impetuous and confusing. 
None of us but May can stand it at 
all. And so it came round to the old 
subject with Charles, and his eye 
caught May’s, as of old, and the time 
seemed pleasanter to them both. That 
grand patience of hers, so ready to 
take the labor-oar, and work or be 
bored as required! Had she needed 
much patience with him? He grew 
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anxious for his chance. However, 
there was none to-night; and next 
day was a grand laborers’ dinner, with 
aconcert afterwards; and May and 
he, and the whole strength of the 
company, were employed all day and 
night, and went to bed utterly tired 
out. But he worked away under her 
attentively; and she ordered him 
about freely, though rather, as he 
thought, for the sake of his work, 
than of himself. She seemed provok- 
ingly at her ease all the time. To 
be quietly active in women’s ways was 
her nature, and made all things en- 
durable to her; and she had made 
up her mind to have him on fair con- 
ditions, and to make them easier ac- 
cording to his behavior. Waiting 


was one of them; and, thinking he 
might as well know what it was like, 
she took advantage of Flora’s requir- 
ing a good deal of help just then, and 


exerted herself so steadily as to keep 
her lover effectually at the stave’s 
end for the rest of the week. By 
that time, however, Charles began to 
think he feared his fate too much. 
The family party had the house to 
themselves on Monday evening; the 
pheasants and rabbits had been slain 
sufficiently ; and Tuesday was a great 
hunting-day. Gerty and May were 
going out; and it struck Charles how 
he could go ahead on old Catapult, 
if he felt that her mistress was quite 
his own. He thought of it after din- 
ner, and took his heart in both hands 
as soon as he was in the drawing- 
room. He sat by the piano as she 
sung to Ripon; and, when she had 
done, he said gently, “Come into the 
garden, Maud; I mean the library.” 
She caught the tone and words, and 
cast black, dilated eyes on him: the 
time had come, and she felt unready, 
as one always does at a great, new 
crisis. For good or evil, great things 


always happen suddenly. The mys- 
terious visits of joy are always new 
and strange ; and heavy troubles seem 
to fall on us like the Tower of Siloam, 
or rush at us from secret nooks, like 
fierce beasts from ambush. Neverthe- 
less she took courage, and his arm, 
and felt it press hers very decidedly 
as they strolled across the hall, and 
found the library empty, with blazing 
logs and peat, one bright lamp, and a 
comfortable ottoman, on which he in- 
stalled her. 

“May, may I have a kiss? [ 
haven’t had one since” — 

“ Yes, if you like, dear.” She gave 
him her cheek; and it seemed rather 
cold, bright as it was then. “But I 
want your lips too, and all of you. 
I want you to be my wife. You are 
all the world to me: I never knew 
how much till now, and I can’t tell 
you now.” 

“Will you ever have time to tell 
me, Charles? or am I always to take 
it for granted, and make believe? 
You know women like fondness, and 
tender silly ways, and all that, and 
I most of all women” (Charles gave 
a great start), “and .you never —and 
love can’t quite be ‘taken as read’ 
when one hasn’t heard a word of 
it.” 

“No, dear, I’ve neglected you, and 
done you wrong, and that’s the truth; 
but you'll never want for those things 
again;” and he sat down beside her, 
and drew her to him somewhat victo- 
riously. But May drew away, andstood 
before him at her full height, with 
a very grave face; and Charley, noth- 
ing daunted, though much alarmed, 
gathered his nerve for his need. 
“Please don’t, Charles, I have waited 
so Jong, that this comes on me sud- 
denly. I have been trying to learn 
to give you up for years, and I can’t 
take you up ina moment. How did 
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you come to care so much just now, 
and not before?” 

“JT don’t know, dear: I always did 
care. I never thought of anybody 
else. But I was deep in my work, 
and you seemed happy in yours; but 
I never thought of any one else as 
my wife.” 

“Nor I of any husband but you; 
but, Charley, that’s more reason why 
we need not hurry now; and I must 
tell you I want all of you, and I will 
have all, or none.” And May looked as 
if she had marked Montrose’s words 
also; and her face and form seemed to 
grow grander and brighter; and the 
light of her deep eyes broke on 
Charles’s; and he felt he must have 
her, ordie. But his blood was roused, 
and his wit had the readiness of need ; 
and he said with great quiet, “I said 
so. I have gone after fancies, and half 
forgotten you, dear love. But you 
may forgive; for there is no woman 
but you. And anche Io son’ pittore, 
you know— you don’t want me for a 
lap-dog; and even my fancies are 
visions that I have seen, and I must 
follow.” 

May looked thoughtful, and her 
face grew softer. Her voice never rose 
at all, unless when she sung; but now 
it came to him in a far-away ab- 
stracted tone: “Tell me about paint- 
ers’ visions. Are they really better 
things than love? I know yours 
used to vex me, because I never 
seemed to be a part of them; and you 
must be mine, or not mine.” 

“ My dear, you’ve always been part 
of my ideal: if that’s all, you have 
been the ideal of some of the best 
gentlemen in England, — Jack, Rip, 
Reresby, the Proses. As for me, I’ve 
always felt strong, because I counted 
on you, and felt that you would be 
with me, like Pallas with Paris, you 
know ;” and Charley’s crest rose, and 
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he blazed up in his turn, not a man 
to be despised; nor did May despise 
him. But she held to her purpose. 

“Now, Charles dear, you must wait 
a little to be sure about me, whether 
I am your love in earnest. I must be 
that. I am sure’ you have a great 
deal of heart, and somebody must 
have it, if I don’t; and it is not safe 
for us to marry without your giving 
it all tome. You know, if you are to 
live for art and culture, you will easily 
find somebody more artistic and cul- 
tured, and then ’’— 

“My dear, I don’t expect to be 
captivated away from you by finish- 
ing governesses; and I don’t think 
hearing or giving second-rate lectures 
a special function of woman. I care, 
I do care, more for you than for art 
or any thing.” 

“That’s rather a late conviction, 
dear; now wait a year, six months, 
and then tell me if you love me best.” 

Charles had fought his way to half- 
arm, and he now dropped his head, 
and rushed in, figuratively speaking. 
He was reckless between love and 
temper, and longing to win at once. 
“T ask you now to have or to leave 
me.” May met him with her meta- 
phorical right, in a manner and with 
a vigor to whieh he had been pre- 
viously unaccustomed. 

“Then for six months I leave you; 
and you are quite free from this 
moment, in honor and feeling and 
altogether, as if you had never seen 
me, or I had never been. If you ask 
me at the end of that time, I will be 
your wife, if I am alive and sane. 
But you must ask me as you began, 
not quite like that last. Good-night, 
dear; we shall do no good by going 
on now.” He looked at her almost 
savagely for a moment; for they had 
defied each other, and their wild blood 
rose the more merrily to that tune, 
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for that they loved each other, and 
felt their mutual power of infliction, 
the fond rage and tender cruelty of 
quarrel, the temptation of Anteros. 
But Charles’s good angel was behind 
him; and that unseen presence was, 
perhaps, reflected in‘May’s steady look 
as she faced him. She held out her 
hand, and he kissed it once, ‘twice, 
over and over again. She gave him 
her cheek again, — what satin it was! 
—then she vanished, and he sat look- 
ing where she had been. How differ- 
ent the room looked without her! She 
had beaten him decidedly; but six 
months wouldn’t last forever, and 
would only make him twenty-eight, 
and her twenty-four. 
June— by Jove! they might go up to 
old Tombuie. Was she very angry? 


She had looked so for a moment; per- 
haps he wasn’t exactly looking spooney 
about that time, either; anyhow, he 


had her word, and he knew it was as 
good as her bond or deed. Flora 
came in rather anxiously, and told 
him May had gone to bed. He only 
said, “It’s all right, Floy dear; but 
we shall have to wait a bit,’ and so 
left her at least half relieved. 


Charles Cawthorne awoke next morn- 
ing with a confused kind of after-the- 
battle feeling, which was rather new 
to him. He wanted neither nerve 
nor courage; that is to say, he could 
face an awkward or even dangerous 
matter with full possession of his 
powers, and know what to do, and 
that without going through all the 
previous agonies which apprehensive 
men of courage feel ante tubas. Had 
he been a Greek hoplite, he would 
have been ready of himself, and not 
have wanted a speech before phalanx 
met phalanx: the trumpets and thick 
tumult would have been enough to 
stir his mettle. But Greek, or no 
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Greek, he woke at the summons of a 
lad in the house, called, from his vora- 
cious appetite, the Gobbling Page, 
and dressed with new life and feelings 
in him. He had taken May too coolly; 
but that she should have taken it to 
heart, and that as silently as a 
sachem, and waited till the uncertain 
right time before saying a word; 
that old May, whom he really believed 
in, should be hurt about him after all; 
that she could perhaps give him so 
much more than he asked or hoped; 
and that she should look so transcend- 
ent in quietly telling him he might 
go, if he liked, —all this made a great 
mess of his notions of art, culture, and 
deportment. He was man enough to 
be rather ashamed, and lover enough 
to be decidedly frightened. Neither 
she nor he had ever condescended to 
flirtation with another, or to the least 
attempt to pique one another; and, 
honestly thinking more of her than 
of himself, the thought of her grand 
constancy affected him a good deal. 
But to have to do without her really 
alarmed him: he had never been so 
threatened before, and had seldom 
met with a threat which commanded 
his spirit, insteag of raising it. Her 
eyes had been wet, and had left some 
moisture on his brown cheek that last 
time: could she really cry about him, 
who cared no more for the face of 
man than John Knox or Leviathan? 
he chuckled at the comparison of May 
to either. All the loving part of him 
broke out within, and would have 
done so in another moment the night 
before, but May was too quick, and 
looked too tremendous. She did, per- 
haps, ery somewhat to herself before 
she went to bed, but not with pain or 
anger. She had said what was right, 
she thought, and had certainly got 
the best of it. Charles had, after all, 
never gone after anybody else ; and he 
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did look so startled and kind and 
fierce too, and he had quite humbled 
himself. Perhaps she ought to do so 
a little. Did he really care all he 
could care? Men weren’t very pas- 
sionate, after all; in short, May prayed 
for what might be best, and dropped 
into deep sound sleep according to 
her wont. 

To her duly entered her maid, at 
eight, A.M., with hot water, habit, and 
etceteras ; and she laughed to herself 
at hearing a violent bang over her 
head, which announced that her young 
man, so generally called, was leaving 
his couch as early as she was. She 
looked out of window, as she dressed. 


“The wind was north-east, and most bit- 
terly keen: 

’Twas the worst hunting-morning that ever 
was seen.” 


There seemed to be dew, or moisture, 
however; and the rattle of a passing 
scud of sleet and rain soon explained 
its presence. Every thing warm, jacket 
and skirt, soft mits and neat gaunt- 
lets, hat and cord, watch, two 
sovereigns, much loose silver, and 
some whipcord, Charles’s gift of a 
hunting-knife, small, flask, and sand- 
wich-case; another series of con- 
cussions above, pointing to an inter- 
necine struggle between a gentleman 
and his top-boots; bell for morning 
prayers; and Ripon officiating in 
butcher-boots, dark gray cords with 
waistcoat conforming, black cut-away, 
the neatest possible white tie in a 
knot, and bright heavy spurs. It was 
a great meet that day, and in any other 
wind they would have been sure of a 
merry-go-rounder; but the chances of 
scent were doubtful enough for the 
present. 

The conduct of old Catapult, we 
regret to say, had not of late been 
marked by her usual discretion. She 
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had sent one of the boys over her 
head, and eaten a portion of him after- 
wards, rendering him unfit for use for 
some time; she had decidedly got 
away with a groom, and swam the 
Tyrwhitt with him against his will; 
and was just manageable on condition 
of being always in the same field with 
the hounds. In fact, the old girl was 
getting the better of them, they said, 
and it was Charley’s turn to take it 
out of her; in short, he begged May 
to let him tackle her once, and ride his 
own old Warhawk instead. He knew 
tard mare’s ways; he weighed nearly 
fourteen stone with his saddle and 
bridle ; he had tremendous arms, great 
strength in the saddle, and a rough- 
rider’s nerve, once started; for point- 
ing had scarcely begun to tell on his 
hard country-made frame. So, rather 
to May’s relief, on this occasion he 
was to ride Catapult in front, or as 
hard as she liked to go; and Ripon, 
who knew the country well, was to be 
ladies’ pilot in the second flight. 
“The Monk’s short of work,” said 
Charley, “ and the Goredale are a good 
deal faster since Wharfedale has been 
master: but I think you’ll be able to 
keep ahead of May and Gerty for three 
or four miles; and Warhawk’s quite 
safe for May, even if she can’t quite 
hold him.” The vicar assented, as he 
did to every thing in the sporting way. 
He looked rather worn and nervous, 
after the summer and autumn of hard 
town-work; but he was ready to go: 
and, as he said, doing as he was bid 
took off all responsibility. May was 
in fact the only person, except him- 
self and his old groom, whom Charley 
ever would mount on Warhawk. That 
determined veteran knew her: her 
strong toil of grace had been too much 
for him, as for others of his sex; and 
he whinnied after her, and was as 
jealous of Catty and Kitty whenever 
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she rode or noticed them, as if he had 
been accustomed to ball-roome all his 
life. 

The horses come round. Charles 
and May have hardly spoken: they 
can hardly face each other; but he 
is at her side, to lift her to her saddle; 
and a strange new thrill runs through 
them both as she lays her hand on 
his shoulder. Flora is not riding just 
now, and looks at them both, as if 
looks could do any good; perhaps, 
such looks might, so keen and loving! 
She sees them go off together down 
the ride, and notices they don’t talk. 
Jack joins them presently from the 
stable-yard; and many are the stains 
on that broad-backed pink of his. 
Ripon puts up Gertrude, delighted 
with her first visit to the north, but 
rather distrait, wondering, perhaps, 
whether Wharfedale remembers the 
way he talked to her the evening be- 
fore. But she feels the vicar is doing 
his best to please her, and talks on 
to him in a half younger-sister, half 
daughterly way, which brightens up 
his wrinkled face. They go on about 
horses, and the cold wind, and how 
one couldn’t live through an English 
winter without hunting; and so they 
get to Rome and Naples, and begin 
to talk of great deeds in history and 
pictures. You may talk in pairs on 
high things in English society, if you 
like, and people are not insensible ; 
but a regular mélée of good conversa- 
tion is beyond us. About six miles’ 
trot and canter by road, and then 
they see the hounds at Headless 
Cross on Stanmore Fell. 

It was a low eminence, far down the 
long grazing vale, which rose gradually 
to high moors, where four counties 
met at its high end ten miles off, and 
extended the other way to the edge 
of the coal-field, within sight of the 
far smoke of manufactures. A few 
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houses, which looked as if they had 
been promiscuously dropped from the 
skies for being incurably ugly up 
there; a stony street, bleached with 
rain; the small storm-beaten church, 
reminding Rip of his own; two great 
and noble yews by the Headless Cross; 
Lord Wharfedale as master in his first 
season, standing in his stirrups, and 
taking off his hat to Gerty, as if he 
meant to halloo her away; Reresby 
the Great as his chief counsellor; 
huntsmen; whips; and thirty or forty 
horsemen; a hard-looking lot, both 
men and hounds, with condition 
marked on the light strength of hunts- 
men and whips, and speed, power, and 
courage for big fences, pretty well 
marked in the look of the horses,— 
such were the Goredale. 

The Hawkstone party kept rather 
high on the hill, just opposite a long 
stripe of cover on the other side, which 
was the first “draw;” the pack crossed 
the little “beck” between; and the 
second whip flew on to the upper 
farther end of the wood on that side. 
The hounds vanished into cover at 
once, spread out, and worked slowly 
on up-wind. It was as it has heen 
year by year, and life by life. What 
is there that will last? and what is 
there that has lasted much longer 
for the Englishman than fox-hunt- 
ing? So thought Rip poetically, as 
he watched hounds and huntsmen 
through the long warm cover in vain. 
There wasn’t a whimper from end to 
end. Charles had taken old Catapult 
all through it, and she evidently saw 
that all had been done to please her; 
but she dropped her head, and tore, 
and bored at her bit, and set up 
her quarters, and so on. She never 
showed temper; but she wanted to 
go 


Well, that sort of thing went on ever 


so far up the dale. They rode about 
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the country in a general way, from 
cover to cover, and saw hounds work, 
as men say, with emphatic delight, 
when they don’t want to see them run 
straight; and they nibbled biscuits 
which Gerty and May produced out 
of their side-saddle pockets, and they 
took sips of sherry about one o’clock. 
And Catty had nearly pulled Charles’s 
hands off; and Warhawk was giving 
May quietly to understand, that, if any- 
body but she had been on his back, 


he wouldn’t have stood this sort of‘ 


thing so long. And they came to 
the top of another low hill above an- 


- other long cover, and stood like Eliza 


(whoever she was) on the wood- 
crowned height, not paying much 
attention to the hounds below, when 
Jack and Charles shot down the 
slope, sans phrase; and they all 
saw three or four couple of hounds 
slip away fast out of cover from the 
farther end. How quietly they do 
glide off sometimes! Rip and the 
ladies waited a minute, and saw the 
rest of the hounds getting out of cover; 
and, finally, men began to gallop be- 
low. The black seized his bit eagerly; 
and his rider, nothing loath, sat back, 
and let him scramble down hill in his 
own fashion: in a squall of sleet and 
rain they went away. There was a 
gap in the large rugged fence into 
the wood; and Ripon shot through it, 
over the accustomed ditch. They all 
plunged and crashed through the 
cover, hit on a footpath, and got over 
the low stile beyond, -in rapid succes- 
sion. The path led into a narrow 
field between two arms of the cover; 
and there was a big bullfinch at the 
field’s end, which showed tokens of 
one or two flying passengers, but was 


still large and thick enough to make 


the question of what was on the other 
side a dubious matter. Two or three 
men were by way of breaking it down; 


and a knot of horsemen were waiting 
on that operation. 

“ Please let us have it,” said Rip, 
borne as on the wings of the wind, 
and sending his voice far before him. 
The unready and the prudent made 
lightsome room, as the black rushed 
on, snorting, and went over and through 
all with the jolly crush of flying sticks, 
so different from the ominous cracking 
of rails. “Now, Warhawk!” shouted 
May; and the old horse cleared every 
thing, and was off again on the other 
side, as quick asarabbit. Susan said 
nothing; but her spur spoke for her; 
and the Hawkstone division flew up a 
long stripe of pasture, caught an open 
gate, streamed over a wide fallow aud 
small fence, found themselves even 
with the body of the field, and saw 
hounds going like marbles three fences 
beyond them. Rip was about twenty- 
five yards ahead of May; Susan steady- 
ing her aged and artful mare Redrose 
to come third: in a few minutes they 
had drawn forward into the second 
flight. A low wall and ditch; the Monk 
hardly rises, and the coping flies from 
his heels. Warhawk snorts defiance, 
and clears the still rolling stones. 
Gerty laughs as she lets out Redrose, 
to do likewise. “Catch ’em, if you 
can,” roars Wharfedale ahead, in- 
dulging in a singular and most inhar- 
monious performance on his little 
horn, for which Reresby, contending 
with his pulling chestnut, gravely re- 
bukes him between his teeth. Two 
ploughs, divided by an on-and-off 
bank and double ditch, are taken at 
a steadier pace. The hounds turn a 
little in Rip’s favor: he lets the eager 
black go, seeing May rather near him, | 
and crashes out a line of his own 
through the old rotten fence, which 
succeeds. They will soon be in the 
larger pastures; and the three are 
leading the second flight. And here, - 
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as they sight a sort of laid fence with 
a well-known deep brook on the other 
side, the vicar, not unscandalized, hears 
two of the sweetest voices in England 
begin to sing avec effusion, “ Wings 
to waft me over.” 

“ Thirteen stone wants them worse 
than you,” he says to himself. Any- 
how he sees the huntsman go over 
first and fast, not touching a leaf, 
then Wharfedale, equally without ap- 
parent change in the obstacle. Reres- 
by makes a hole, and the next man 
is init. There is another place above; 
and Rip turns to it, and sees two men 
just over, and a third in the act of 
refusing. The black tears by him, 
driven by spur and knee, and all the 
steam his rider can put on: he is 
through and overwith a scramble, and 
May is almost upon him, for War- 
hawk’s monkey is raised indeed. 
Susan follows, and the refuser comes 
well contented after her. Small fly- 
ing fences, for the next two miles or 
so, on grass or fallow; hounds racing, 
almost mute, with heads in the air. 
The horses are lathered, but still pull 
hard. Long swells of ridge-and-fur- 
row field roll and flow under the soft 
muffled sound of the flying hoofs: it 
is like being at sea to glide up and 
down so fast over the ribs of the long 
gray wolds. Gerty draws up to May, 
and says she shall be seasick. May 
laughs ; but her tongue is nigh cleay- 
ing to the roof of her mouth, As for 
Charley, he is sailing away on Catty, 
well by himself to the left, in the 
field ahead of the hounds, with which 
relative position t’owd mare is tol- 
erably satisfied. It is delight, and 
they know it, and burst joy’s grape 
* against discerning palates. The rhyth- 
mic gallop is like a song of songs. 
There is no feeling of fatigue, scarce 
of exertion; they rest on their “drink- 
ers of the wind;” they know the 
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delight of the stork and the swallow; 
the eagle’s heart is as their hearts; 
the soul of the horse goes into their 
bright blood, —the vicar’s has dropped 
in a thin line from a briar-cut on his 
cheek; but he has never felt it, and 
it is drying fast with health and heat. 
They are all fey, in fact. Fate is 
ready for them, and they care not. 

“ Yonder he goes!” cries Charley 
from afar to Rip, pointing to some- 
thing little more than a field before the 
hounds, who are racing venomously 
silent. It is all racing now; and the 
girls’ blood boils like the men’s. They 
are all too near each other: Gerty’s 
light weight brings her forward in spite 
of herself. May is nearly two stone 
lighter than the vicar; and Warhawk 
has bored at her strong soft. hands till 
she lets him go for very pain. Thus 
far Rip has scarcely moved on the 
black; and his strong loins enable 
him to sit as lightly as twelve-seven 
can sit; but the horse is at the top 
of his work. Sir John is behind from 
a fall, and now coming through his 
horses in the central division, in a 
way likely to expose him to another. 
Wharfedale and the huntsman, with 
Reresby and Charley in attendance, 
the first whip, a flying doctor, and 
ditto cornet, are the first flight; and 
with them is a Dale farmer, well 
known to May by brown coat and 
boots, hunting-cap, and white hair, and 
square immovable seat on his raking 
chestnut colt. Rip is about fifty yards 
behind, and Warhawk comes tearing 
up as he takes a momentary pull at 
the Monk. May gallops by his side 
a while, panting, brilliant, tender, 
fierce, matchless. 

“T must let the old man go,” she 
said. “He will have it. There’s 
Mark Harrison. I can follow him.” 

“Allright. Ithink black will stay 
at this; but I can’t drive him out of 
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his stride now: it may last till to- 
morrow.” 

Gerty steadies Redrose, and still 
follows the vicar. They are rising to 
the higher level of the Dale; and walls 
begin to alternate with big gnarled 
thorn pines. The hounds are in the 
same field with the old “travelling ” 
fox, whose lightening fur tells a tale 
of other days. The pace has been too 
good for him: he falls back at the 
opposite wall, and runs along it. 
They view him through a hole, and, 
oh that sharp cry of sudden supreme 
triumphant hate, joy, and anguish of 
canine delight! Wharfedale and 
Charley knock about a rood of wall 
down as they top it side by side, and 
are just in time to see grim Tarquin 
(who has sulked in the pack all the 
season, because the late master 
“rated ” him) rush out in front of all, 
and roll his fox over by himself, 
cracking his back in a moment. He 
was a good ’un. He is unconscious; 
and his end is pieces. Whooh! 
What stays Wharfedale’s great voice, 
and makes Charles turn, and rush 
away on Catapult, flying the wall 
again as if he had as many spare 
necks as the hydra, all tremblingin his 
saddle, with the light dark in his eyes? 

This is what they saw two fences 
off, all so fearfully quick 
Mark Harrison’s big colt hard-pressed 
for the first time, has first refused, 
and now puts his foot in a hole at the 
supremely wrong moment, just before 
“taking off,” as the old yeoman leans 
back, struggling to get him up at a 
weak place in a blackthorn-fence. He 
blunders into it, catches his fore-feet, 
turns a neat somerset, and lies on his 
back, appealing with all four feet in 
the air to the unpropitious heavens, 
and well clear of old Mark, who is 
quite used to it, and has sltot off 
exactly at the right time, but not 
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on the right side; for May is tired 
out, and Warhawk, nose down, will 
have it after him. Too near to think 
of. May will jump smash on her old 
friend in two seconds. Not so: she 
will die first, or set her life against 
his. All her great strength comes 
back for a moment: she wrenches 
the old horse to her left with both 
hands; her spur is in him, and he 
must take it sideways. The thorn- 
stumps are more than five feet high. 
Itis his last deed; and valiantly he does 
it. But his fore and hind feet both 
catch the dead, stubborn wood: there 
is a drop below on hard fallow. 
Ripon, just landed on the right, turns 
short in horror; and Gerty, in the 
air, gives a loud, piteous scream of 
distress, which no danger of her own 
could ever have drawn. .. . 

May is going over, over: she 
springs away from the saddle; her 
knee is free; and her foot escapes 
the stirrup. She experiences a gen- 
eral kind of violent bang which she 
does not mind, and hears a crash she 
never heard before. A general illumi- 
nation in her eyes, and a dizzy, un- 
consciousmoment. Allright. Sheis 
on her feet without a mark... . But 
poor Warhawk lies stone dead in great 
honor. He has fallen right on his 
head ; and his neck has snapped like a 
carrot. He is on his side, and his eye 
glazes fast. May hides her face in 
her hands. Ripon is off his horse at 
her side, and takes her in his arms 
full tenderly; for her limbs fail her 
now. His throat is stiff, and his eyes 
are dim ; but he is brief and effective. 
“ Now, don’t faint, May darling, what- 
ever you do. — Gertrude, please hold 
the Monk; and don’t you cry, either, 
dear. Where’s my flask? Have some 
sherry at once, May. You’re not hurt 
anywhere? No pain in your neck, 
or shoulder, or side?” 
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No: I’m quite sound. But the 
poor old horse, he’s dead; and 
Charles — oh! what will he say ?” He 
comes up fast, with white lips and 
wild eyes, and is on one side of her, 
as old Harrison, who has knocked 
pretty well all the oxygen out of his 
venerable body, comes up on the 
other to tell her she has saved his 
life, 

“Halloo!” says Charley, intensely 
relieved, and seeing it all at a glance, 
“ why, t’ard man’s doon for! Poor old 
Warhawk ! — You’re none the worse, 
May dear, not now, at all events: 
here’s all the field coming. Would 
you please take off the side-saddle, 
and put it on Catapult, Harrison?” 
he said, as he jumped down, and took 
charge of May, who leaned against 
him, quiet and very pale. 

“You must ride home directly, 
you poor dear thing,” said the vicar. 
“Don’t let Flora be frightened.” 

“Ah, yes! I ought to have thought 
of that,” said May confusedly. “O 
Charley! do forgive me, it all came so 
quick ; and I couldn’t help Warhawk’s 
getting so near Mark.” She showed 
her bridle hand all bruised and cut 
with the reins. 

“You — old — customer, thank 
God you are safe!” he said, his own 
coolness vanishing fast. “ No, dear: 
I don’t exactly want to destroy you 
at present, O dear love!” he said, with 
eyes all fire and tears, such as she had 
never seen before in him or any man. 
She could hardly stand, and began to 
cry quietly and fast, while he changed 
the saddles with trembling hands. His 
own he gave Harrison to take up to 
his farm, which was within a mile. 
Then he took the snaffle from poor 
Warhawk’s mouth for the last time, 
and kissed the dead head he had 
fondled many a day. It was sad to 
stroke 
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“The raven mane that daily 
With pats and fond caresses” 


his “young Herminia” and he had 
plaited and caressed. And May knelt 
down, and put her cheek against the 
soft muzzle which had so often rubbed 
and kissed her after its fashion. She 
felt as if her heart would break 
somehow; but there were men all 
round, and she dared not give way. 
Catapult pushed her with her nose, 
asking to be mounted. — 

“Give me your foot, dear, and ride 
home with Gertrude. Mark will 
lend me something; and Jack and 
we two will come after you. Don’t 
stay long at the farm, but let’s get 
home. I declare,. it’s four o’clock, 
and eight miles from Hawkstone, at 
least!” They got into a cart-track, 
and from that into the Dale road. 
The horses were quiet enough now; 
and Gerty held May’s hand all the 
way to the farm in silence. There 
was hardly time to tell all the tale 
to Mrs. Harrison; and they re- 
mounted, and rode slowly homewards 
along the darkening Dale with few 
and quiet words. The re-action from 
happiness to deadly peril was grave 
to them all. “You don’t feel chilled, 
or feverish, or any thing, do you, May 
dear?” Charles asked. 

“No, you anxious parent, so good 
to me! I don’t seem able to feel 
anyhow, except rather dull and very 
sorry. It was a great escape, and 
one ought to be so thankful; but” — 

“ May, my dear,” quoth the vicar, 
“as in some sense a director of yours, 
I distinctly won’t have you feel any 
thing till you’ve had your dinner and 
a long night’s rest, and breakfast to- 
morrow. Thank God, you're here, 


and our own still: that’s enough to 
think of for the next twenty-four 
hours. Trot on a bit.” 

“Hard beggar, Ripon, after all,” 
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said Sir John to Charles as they 
jogged on behind. “Did you see old 
Harrison? He burst out crying in 
the quietest way, when she kissed 
Warhawk; and, by Guy! I had a 
great disposition to do the same, like 
Sir Hugh Evans.” 

“Our Sir Hugh has had a good 
deal in his time, and he has to do 
with the real rough poverty-grief: 
he only thinks of what’s to be done, 
or, as he said once, of what’s to be 
borne when there is nothing to be 
done. What’s that he wrote? 


‘The fotintains of our eyes are dry 
With care and labor all the years.’ 


Besides, you know, what can we 
say to man about it? What an awful 
goitwas! Good !” said Charles, 
almost dropping his reins, so that 
Mark’s other colt, which he was rid- 
ing, jumped off all his four legs, 
“whatever would it have been” — 

“OQ Jerusalem!” said the squire, 
dropping his head forward, and clasp- 
ing his hands; and they said no more 
for a long time. 

The horses began to flounder and 
“bite” a little on the dark road 
among the Hawkstone woods; but 
in due time they saw the outer lodge- 
lights, and hastened past among 
ghostly trees and frosted fern, and 
the shade of deep covers and broad 
moonlights, glittering and dewy on 
open lawns. The big house was all 
glancing and alive; and Flora’s tall 
figure was waiting in the porch, with 
Susan Milton in pretty white-and- 
green dinner-dress. 

“Come, how late you are! Nobody 
hurt, I see; but I know something 
has happened. Tell me at once, 
Jack.” 

“Poor Warhawk’s done for; and 
May has had a squeak for it,” he an- 
swered. “I vote we don’t have it out 





till after dinner. She will have to 
tell the story often enough for the 
next six months. She risked her 
own life to save Mark Harrison, and 
he’s mad about it.” 

“No other calamity ?” asked Flora, 
pour toute réponse. “ Well, May, it’s 
nearly seven. Dinner in three-quar- 
ters of anhour. Now, do listen, dear. 
Don’t go lying down, or shutting 
yourself up, or trying to live on tea 
and tears. Champagne is expedient 
after the shock you’ve had, and the 
luncheon you haven’t had. So go and 
put on white raiment, or something. 
I'll send Beecroft to you at once; and 
come and sit in my room after, till 
dinner, and talk to me or not, as you 
like. —I won’t have you hungry peo- 
ple standing about here. Jack may 
come and tell me what he knows. 
Charles and Vicar, do you know you're 
very muddy, and should you both 
mind going up the back-stairs ?” 

“Not the least, Floy;” and they 
climbed up to their large attic-cham- 
bers, — comfortable, large, low dens, 
with blazing fires, — where they 
skinned off wet boots and leggings, 
and assumed the funereal garments of 
modern festivity. 

Dinner was very quiet; for every- 
body was luxuriously tired, except- 
ing Susan, who was dreaming a little 
dream of her own happily enough. 
Hobbes had sent her a letter that 
morning, which required many peru- 
sals, and could only be answered with 
May’s and Flora’s aid. She chatted 
away with Gerty, of whom she pro- 
fessed intense jealousy. It was easy, 
she said, to bear being defeated by 
brunettes; but a blonde with her 
own color of hair, like Miss Crack- 
enthorpe, to come into her coun- 
try, and beat her, horse, foot, and 
chignon — it was too horrid; and 
she should have to go: she did not 
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mention with whom.” May and 
Flora looked at each other a little; 
but conversation went on as usual 
about art, politics, novels, agriculture, 
and the doings of the local clergy. 
The latter were all visited on Ripon, 
who ate his dinner, and noddingly con- 
doled with the aggrieved parishioners. 
There was but a small party at din- 
ner, and the ladies vanished early. 
Then all parts of the run were ea- 
gerly described by all the men at 
once, except Ripon, who had gone to 
sleep with a dried cherry on his fork. 
He had to be roused when they came 
to the catastrophe, and looked up 
with that air of intelligent bewilder- 
ment which fatigued gentlemen seem 
naturally to assume at coffee-time 
after claret. Charles had vanished; 
and Sir John now heard the whole 
story from end to end again. 

“Well, May is as good as she 
looks,” he said. “I say, will Charles 
and she settle it now, do you think?” 

“Now or never,” said the other. 
“Tt’s the thing I care for most in this 
world. I dare say they’re on the sub- 
ject about this time.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder; hardly. fair, 
though. May’s dead beat, and he’ll 
run into her in no time. Ought to 
wait till after breakfast: she’ll show 
sport then.” : 

“T think he’ll leave off being too 
artistic to care. The stone ideal can 
hardly look as she looks to-night, or 
do what she did.” 

Charles had in effect gone off to the 
library, and there found Gerty and 
Susan, who directed him to Flora’s 
room: they said they rather thought 
she wanted to see him. He entered, 
and found May alone, — white silk on 
a green velvet ottoman, dark night of 
hair, cheeks flushed like faint sunset, 
eyes starry and fevered. There was 
a look of grief about her; and all his 


heart went out to her, once for all, 
and without return. 

“ May, darling, you’re not ill after 
all?” 

“No, dear; only rather battered, 
and sore all over.” 

“Tt was an awful smash; and 
how one will dream of it! We saw 
it from a distance, you know; and I 
left Wharfedale with the brush in his 
hand. You go terribly hard, May. I 
sha’n’t be myself for weeks. And then 
last night! Don’t be so fierce any 
more, dear.” His voice grew husky. 

“No, poor old Warhawk! Perhaps 
it would have been better if” — she 
broke down altogether into utter weep- 
ing; and Charles rather thinks he did 
the same, or something to that effect ; 
but the look of her was altogether too 
much for him; and he took her in 
his arms, and swore he would never, 
never, never leave her, passionately 
over and over again, hiding his face 
long on her shoulder, as she put her 
cheek down against his. Nor did they 
ever part again, nor will they, till 
death accomplishes the work he nearly 


did that day. 


“ Now, it’s no use you two coming 
to tea,” said Flora, “ because it’s cold 
poison by this time; and your nerves 
can’t stand it. Do you know, we're 
all going to bed? There,” she kissed 
May with effusion, “let them just see 
you before they go, both of you. 
Charles will allow kisses all round, 
considering all things.” 


May and Charles never did things 
like anybody else, and they declined 
the regular sort of wedding-presents 
as well as they could; but they got 
Holderness and Wharfedale and many 
friends to join, and gave a heavy sum 
themselves, and contrived to buy 4 
grand set of carillons and bells for the 
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great tower of Rothercliffe minster. 
And May’s six months were so well 
employed by an appreciating dean 
and chapter, that her bells played 
Mendelssohn’s March on her wedding- 
day. All the city turned out; and 
half the circumambient colliers came 
in to hear those chimes, and see the 
beauty who gave them, known already 
for good works and alms’ deeds. There 
were tears and testimonials to an 
appalling extent; the former general 
and genuine, and from pretty hard 
eyes, male and female. Their bells 
ring on still through the year, with 
the lulling power which seems to 
preach rest over and through all the 
din of a great city. They left a 
request for certain tunes at certain 
times, which has hitherto pleased both 
authorities and people well. There 
is the Old Hundredth, morning and 
evening, or the broad swell of Han- 
del’s 104th Psalm; and, through 
Lent, the sad Franciscan chant,? 
that prays the Lord to hear and save. 
But once in the year the bells break 
out impatiently with human passion, 
and will not be restrained. Wave 
after wave that day, the rolling foam 
of melody, the rapid outbreaking of 
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notes that tell of joy beyond control 


_or order, almost beyond endurance, 


stream forth, and rise and fall, and 
echo and re-echo, and are tossed on 
the glad winds, mile on mile, to 
far hills, over city and river; peal 
after peal, and wreath on wreath, as, 
swollen with deep thunder and mellow 
rain, the torrent of their passionate 
fugues spreads all abroad. It is the 
remembrance of a day of joy, when 
many rich and poor met together 
before God, giving thanks for many 
things; and not least, because they 
saw before them the two most beau- 
tiful who ever were knit together in 
Rothercliffe minster, or in all the 
north country. They do well to ring 
out the Wedding March of Theseus 
and Hippolyta; for no pair more like 
them ever trod English ground. 


Warhawk lies in Hawkstone Holt, 
under the shade of a young birch-tree. 
The four ladies of our tale correspond 
perennially out of inkstands fashionea 
from his hoof, and wear chains woven 


of his old mane and tail. Otherwise 
he was buried as he fell, with honor 
and heavy sorrow. 


2 Called St. Salvador in England. 
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CULTURE. 


“CutturE!” I cried, “no honest word of saving 
Thy narrow cliques have thrown the toiling mob; 
Flatterer of golden knaves, whose reign depraving 
Gives the earth’s fatness to the fool and snob! 


“Take hence thy face: Creation in its groaning 
Spurns thy pretension as a trifler’s toy. 

What ransom hast thou for man’s sin atoning ? 
A louder rattle, — for an older boy!” 


Then Culture whispered, “ Peace; my work is greater; 
I cut bold channels to the Life without, 

Whence freshlier blows the breath of the Creator 

To fan the flame which shrivels fear and doubt. 


“First, in distrust, oppressing and dismaying 
I probe and test some fragment of the Plan ; 
At last, I leave my searching for obeying, 
And rule the inmost spirit of the man. 


«Behold the people cry, ‘Our rights are growing; 
Strike down the headland; straighten every curve!’ 
I know no rights: a little duty knowing, 

I bear the burden of the day, and serve. 


“My clearer sight discerns the distant ending. 
Working in patience, by each process schooled, 

I hold the faith while social forms are bending, 
Instructed by the clamor, — not befooled. 


“Your griefs are mine, your wrongs my thought abiding, 
Ye wasted toilers sunk in shame and grime; 

The hour has struck: Cease your impatient chiding, 

We walk as brothers through the coming time.” 
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THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


[From exclusive Advance Sheets for OLD. AND NEW.]} 


CHAPTER LI 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


Pavut MontaGvE reached London, 
on his return from Suffolk, early on the 
Monday morning; and on the follow- 
ing day he wrote to Mrs. Hurtle. As 
he sat in his lodgings, thinking of his 
condition, he almost wished that he 
had taken Melmotte’s offer, and gone 
to Mexico. He might, at any rate, 
have endeavored to promote the rail- 
way earnestly, and then have aban- 
doned it, if he found the whole thing 
false. In such case, of course, he would 
never have seen Hetta Carbury again; 
but as things were, of what use to him 
was his love, —of what use to him 
ortoher? The kind of life of which 
he dreamed — such a life in Eng- 
land as was that of Roger Carbury, 
or as such life would be, if Roger had 
a wife whom he loved — seemed to be 
far beyond his reach. Nobody was 
like Roger Carbury. Would it not 
be well that he should go away, and, 
as he went, write to Hetta, and bid 
her marry the best man that ever 
lived in the world ? 

But the journey to Mexico was no 
longer open to him. He had repudi- 
ated the proposition, and had quar- 
relled with Melmotte. It was neces- 
sary that he should immediately take 
some further step in regard to Mrs. 
Hurtlé. Twice lately he had gone to 
Islington, determined that he would 
see that lady for the last time. Then 
he had taken her to Lowestoffe, and 
had been equally firm in his resolu- 


tion that he would there put an end 
to his present bonds. Now he had 
promised to go again to Islington, and 
was aware, that, if he failed to keep his 
promise, she would come to him. In 
this way there would never be ar end 
to it. 

He would certainly go again, as 
he had promised, if she should still 
require it; but he would first try 
what a letter would do, —a plain, un- 
varnished tale. Might it still be pos- 
sible that a plain tale, sent by post, 
should have sufficient efficacy? This 
was his plain tale as he nowtold it: — 


TUESDAY, July 2, 1873. 


My pEAR Mrs. Hurtize, —I promised 
that I would go to you again in Islington; 
and so I will, if you still require it. But I 
think that such a meeting can be of no ser- 
vice to either of us. What is to be gained? 
I do not for a moment mean to justify my 
own conduct. It is not to be justified. 
When I met you on our journey hither from 
San Francisco, I was charmed with your 
genius, your beauty, and your character. 
They are now what I found them to be 
then. But circumstances have made our 
lives and temperaments so far different, 
that I am certain, that, were we married, we 
should not make each other happy. Of 
course, the fault was mine; but it is better 
to own that fault, and to take all the blame 
and the evil consequences, let them be 
what they may [to be shot, for instance, 
like the gentleman in Oregon], than to be 
married with the consciousness, that, even 
at the very moment of the ceremony, such 
marriage will be a matter of sorrow and 
repentance. As soon a3 my mind was 
made up on this, I wroteto you. Ican not, 
I dare not, blame you for the step you have 
since taken. But Ican only adhere to the 
resolution I then expressed. 

The first day I saw you here in London, 
you asked me whether I was attached to 
another woman. I could answer you only 
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by the truth. - But I should not of my own 
accord have spoken to you of altered affec- 
tions. It was after I had resolved to break 
my engagement with you, that I first knew 
this girl. It was not because I had come to 
love her that I brokeit. I have no grounds 
whatever for hoping that my love will lead 
to any results, 

I have now told you as exactly as I can 
the condition of my mind. If it were pos- 
sible for me in any way to compensate 
the injury I have done you, or even to 
undergo retribution for it, I would do so. 
But what compensation can be given, or 
what retribution can you exact? I think 
that our further meeting can avail nothing. 
But if, after this, you wish me to come 
again, I will come for the last time, because 
I have promised. 

Your most sincere friend, 
PavuLt MONTAGUE. 


Mrs. Hurtle, as she read this, was 
torn in two ways. All that Paul had 
written was in accordance with the 
words written by herself on a scrap 
of paper which she still kept in her 
own pocket. Those words, fairly tran- 


scribed on a sheet of note-paper, would 
be the most generous and the fittest 
answer she could give. And she 
longed to be generous. She had all 
a woman’s natural desire to sacrifice 
herself; but the sacrifice which would 
have been most to her taste would have 
been of another kind. Had she found 
him ruined and penniless, she would 
have delighted to share with him all 
that she possessed. Had she found 
him a cripple, or blind, or miserably 
struck ‘with some disease, she would 
have staid by him, and have nursed 
him, and given him comfort: even 
had he been disgraced, she would have 
fled with him to some far country, and 
have -pardoned all his faults. No 
sacrifice would have been too much for 
her that would have been accompanied 
by a feeling that he appreciated all 
that she was doing for him, and that 
she was loved in return. But to sac- 
rifice herself by going away and 
never more being heard of was too 


much for her. What woman can en- 
dure such sacrifice as that? ‘To give 
up not only her love, but her wrath 
also: that was too much for her! 
The idea of being tame was terrible 
to her. Her life had not been very 
prosperous ; but she was what she was, 
because she had dared to protect 
herself by her own spirit. Now, at 
last, should she succumb, and be trod- 
den on like a worm? Should she be 
weaker even than an English girl? 
Should she allow him to have amused 
himself with her love, to have had “a 
good time,” and then to roam away 
like a bee, while she was so dreadfully 
scorched, so mutilated, and punished? 
Had not her whole life been opposed 
to the theory of such passive endur- 
ance? She took out the scrap of 
paper, and read it; and, in spite of 
all, she felt that there was a feminine 
softness in it that gratified her. 

But no: she could not send it. 
She could not even copy the words. 
And soshe gave play to all her strong- 
est feelings on the other side, being, 
in truth, torn in two directions. Then 
she sat herself down to her desk, and 
with rapid words, and flashing 
thoughts, wrote as follows :— 


“Paut MontacuE,—I have suffered 
many injuries; but of all injuries this is 
the worst and most unpardonable, and the 
most unmanly. Surely there never was 
such a coward, never so false aliar. The 
poor wretch that I destroyed was mad with 
liquor, and was only acting after his kind. 
Even Caradoc Hurtle never premeditated 
such wrong as this. What! you are to 
bind yourself to me by the most solemn 
obligation that can join aman and a woman 
together, and then tell me, when they 
have affected my whole life, that they are 
to go for nothing, because they do not 
suit your view of things? On thinking 
over it, you find that an American wife 
would not make,you -so comfortable as 
some English girl; and therefore it is all to 
go for nothing! I have no brother, no man, 
near me, or you would not dare to do this. 
You cannot but be a coward. 
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“You talk of compensation! Do you 
mean money? You do not dare to say so; 
but you must mean it. It is an insult the 
more. But as to retribution: yes. You 
shall suffer retribution. I desire you to 
come to me, — according to your promise, 
—and you will find me with a horsewhip 
in my hand. I will whip you till I have 
not a breath in my body. And then I will 
see what you will dare to do, — whether you 
will drag me into a court of law for the as- 
sault. 

“Yes, come. You shallcome. And now 
you know the welcome you shall find. I 
will buy the whip while this is reaching 
you; and you shall find that I know how 
to choose such a weapon. Icall upon you 
to come. But should you be afraid, and 
break your promise, I will come to you. I 
will make London too hot to hold you; and, 
if 1 do not find you, I will go with my story 
to every friend you have. 

“1 have now told you as exactly as I can 
the condition of my mind. 

“Winirrip Hurt.z.” 


Having written this, she again read 
the short note, and again gave way 
to violent tears. But on that day she 
sent no letter. On the following 
morning she wrote a third, and sent 
that. This was the third letter : — 


“Yes. Come, 
W. HL” 


This letter duly reached Paul Mon- 


tague at his lodgings. He started im- 
diately for Islington. He had now no 
desire to delay the meeting. He had, 
at any rate, taught her that his gentle- 
ness towards her, his going to the 
play with her, and drinking tea with 
her at Mrs. Pipkin’s, and his journey 
with her to the sea, were not to be 
taken as evidence that he was gradu- 
ally being conquered. He had de- 
clared his purpose plainly enough at 
Lowestoffe, and plainly enough in his 
last letter. She had told him down 
at the hotel, that, had she by chance 
have been armed at the moment, she 
would have shot him. She could arm 
herself new, if she pleased; but his 
real fear had not lain in that direc- 
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tion. The pang consisted in having 
to assure her that he was resolved 
to do her wrong. The worst of that 
was now over. 

The door was opened for him by 
Ruby, who by no means greeted him 
with a happy countenance. It was 
the second morning after the night of 
her imprisonment; and nothing had 
occurred to alleviate her woe. At 
this very moment her lover should 
have been in Liverpool; but he was, in 
fact, abed in Welbeck Street. “ Yes, 
sir, she’s at home,” said Ruby, with a 
baby in her arms, and a little child 
hanging on to her dress. Don’t pull 
so, Sally. — Please, sir, is Sir Felix 
still in London?” Ruby had written 
to Sir Felix the very night of her 
imprisonment, but had not as yet re- 
ceived any reply. Paul, whose mind 
was altogether intent on his own 
troubles, declared that at present he 
knew nothing about Sir Felix, and 
was then shown into Mrs. Hurtle’s 
room. 

“So you have come,” she said, with- 
out rising from her chair. 

“Of course I came, when you de- 
sired it.” 

“T don’t know why you should. 
My wishes do not seem to affect you 
much. Will you sit down there ?” she 
said, pointing to a seat some distance 
from herself. “So you think it would 
be best that you and I should never 
see each other again?” She was 
very calm ; but it seemed to him that 
the quietness was assumed, and that 
at any moment it might be converted 
into violence. He thought that there 
was that in her eye which seemed to 
foretell the spring of the wild-cat. 

“T did think so certainly. What 
more can I say ? ” 

“Oh, nothing! clearly nothing.” 
Her voice: was very low. “Why 
should a gentleman trouble _hiinself 
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to say any more than that he has 
changed his mind? Why make a 
fuss about such little things as a 
woman’s life, or a woman’s heart? ” 
Then she paused. “ And having come, 
in consequence of my unreasonable 
request, of course you are wise to hold 
your peace.” 

“T came because I promised.” 

“ But you did not promise to speak, 
did you? ” 

“ What would you have me say? ” 

“ Ah, what! Am I to be so weak 
as to tell yeu now what I would have 
you say? Suppose you were to say, 
‘I am a gentleman, and a man of my 
word, and I repent me of my intend- 
ed perfidy,’ do you not think you 
might get your release that way? 
Might it not be possible that I should 
reply, that, as your heart was gone 
from me, your hand might go after it; 
that I scorned to be the wife of a man 
who did not want me?” Asshe asked 
this, she gradually raised her voice, 
and half lifted herself in her seat, 
stretching herself towards him. 

“You might, indeed,” he replied, 
not well knowing what to say. 

“ But I should not. I at least will 
be true. I should take you, Paul 
still take you, with a confidence 
that I should yet win you to me by 
my devotion. I have still some 
kindness of feeling towards you, none 
to that woman who is, I suppose, 
younger than I, and gentler, and a 
maid.” She still looked as though 
she expected a reply; but there was 
nothing to be said in answer to this. 
“Now that you are going to leave 
me, Paul, is there any advice you 
can give me as to what I shall do 
next? Ihave given up every friend 
in the world for you. I have no 
home. Mrs. Pipkin’s room here is 
more my home than any other spot 
on the earth. I have all the world 
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to choose from, but no reason what- 
ever for a choice. I have my prop- 
erty. What shall I do with it, Paul? 
If I could die, and be no more heard 
of, you should be welcome to it.” 
There was no answer possible to all 
this. The questions were asked, be- 
cause there was no answer possible. 
“You might at any rate advise me. 
Paul: you are in some degree re- 
sponsible, are you not? for my lone- 
liness.”” 

“T am. But you know that I 
cannot answer your questions.” 

* You cannot wonder that I should 
be somewhat in doubt as to my future 
life. As far as I can see, I had bet- 
ter remain here. I do good, at any 
rate, to Mrs. Pipkin. She went into 
hysterics yesterday when I spoke of 
leaving her. That woman, Paul, 
would starve in our country; and I 
shall be desolate in this.” Then she 
paused, and there was absolute si- 
lence for a minute. “ You thought 
my letter very short; did you not?” 

“Tt said, I suppose, all you had to 
say.” 

“No, indeed! I did have much 
more to say. That was the third 
letter I wrote. Now you shall see 
the other two. I wrote three, and 
had to choose which I would send 
you. I fancy that yours to me was 
easier written than either one of 
mine. You had no doubts, you 
know: I had many doubts. I could 
not send them all by post together. 
But you may see them all now. 
There is one. You may read that 
first. While I was writing it, I was 
determined that that should go.” 
Then she handed him the sheet of 
paper which contained the threat of 
the horsewhip. 

“TIT am glad you did not send 
that,” he said. ‘ 

“T meant it.” 
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“But you have changed your 
mind ?” 

“Ts there any thing in it that 
seems to you to be unreasonable? 
Speak out and tell me.” 

“T am thinking of you, not of my- 
' self.” 

“Think of me, then. Is there 
any thing said there which the usage 
to which I have been subjected does 
not justify ?” 

“You ask me questions which I 
cannot answer. I do not think, that, 
under any provocation, a woman 
should use a horsewhip.” 

“Tt is certainly more comfortable 
for gentlemen,—who amuse them- 
selves, — that women should have 
that opinion. But, upon my word, I 
don’t know what to say about that. 
As long as there are men to fight for 
women, it may be well to leave the 
fighting to the men. But, when a 
woman has no one to help her, is she 
to bear every thing without turning 
upon those who ill-use her? Shall a 
woman be flayed alive because it is 
unfeminine in her to fight for her 
own skin? What is the good of 
being feminine, as you call it? 
Have you asked yourself that? That 
men may be attracted, I should say. 
But, if a woman finds that men only 
take advantage of her assumed weak- 
ness, shall she not throw it -off? If 
she be treated as prey, shall she not 
fight as a beast of prey? Oh, no! 
it is so unfeminine! I, also, Paul, 
had thought of that. The charm of 
womanly weakness presented itself to 
my mind in a soft moment; and 
then I wrote this other letter. You 
may as well see them all.” And so 
she handed him the scrap which had 
been written at Lowestoffe; and -he 
read that also. 

He could hardly finish it, because 
of the tears which filled his eyes. 
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But, having mastered its contents, 
he came across the room, and threw 
himself on his knees at her feet, 
sobbing. “I have not sent it, you 
know,” she said. “I only show it 
you, that you may see how my mind 
has been at work.” 

“It hurts me more than the other,” 
he replied. 

“Nay, I would not hurt you,— 
not at this moment. Sometimes I 
feel that I could tear you limb from 
limb, so great is my disappointment, 
so ungovernable my rage. Why, 
why should I be such a victim? 
Why should life be an utter blank 
to me, while you have every thing 
before you? There, you have seen 
themall. Which will you have?” 

“T cannot now take that other as 
the expression of your mind.” 

“But it will be when you have 
left me, and was when you were 
with me at the seaside. And it was 
so I felt when I got your first letter 
in San Francisco. Why should you 
kneel there? You do not love me. 
A man should kneel to a woman for 
love, not for pardon.” But, though 
she spoke thus, she put her hand 
upon his forehead, and pushed back 
his hair, and looked into his face. 
“T wonder whether that other woman 
loves you. I do not want an answer, 
Paul. I suppose you had better go.” 
She took his hand, and pressed it to 
her breast. “Tell me one thing. 
When you spoke of — compensation, 
did you mean — money ?” 

“ No: indeed, no!” 

“T hope not; I hope not that. 
Well, there—go. You shall be 
troubled no more with Winifrid Hur- 
tle.” She took the sheet of paper 
which contained the threat of the 
horsewhip, and tore it into scraps. 

“And amI to keep the other?” 
he asked. 
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“No. For what purpose would 
you have it? To prove my weak- 
ness? That, also, shall be destroyed.” 
But she took it, and restored it to her 
pocket-book. 

“ Good-by, my friend,” he said. 

“Nay! This parting will not bear 
a farewell. Go, and let there be no 
other word spoken.” And so he went. 

As soon as the front-door was 
closed behind him, she rang the bell, 
aud begged Ruby to ask Mrs. Pipkin, 
to come to her. “ Mrs. Pipkin,” she 
said, as soon as the woman had en- 
tered the room, “every thing is over 
between me and Mr. Montague.” 
She was standing upright in the mid- 
dle of the room; and as she spoke 
there was a smile on her face. — 

“Lord a’ merey !” said Mrs. Pipkin, 
holding up both her hands. 

“ As I have told you that I was to 
be married to him, I think it right 
now to tell you that I’m not going to 
be married to him.” 

“ And why not? And he such a 
nice young man, and quiet too!” 

“As to the why not, I don’t know 
that I am prepared to speak about 
that. But it is so. I was engaged 
* to him.” 

“T’m well sure of that, Mrs. Hur- 
tle.” 

“ And now I’m no longer engaged 
tohim. That’s all.” 

“Dearie me! And you going down 
to Lowestoffe with him, and all.” 
Mrs. Pipkin could not bear to think 
that she should hear no more of such 
an interesting story. 

“We did go down to Lowestoffe 
together; and we both came back — 
pot ~~ And there’s an end of 
it. ” 

“T’m sure it’s not your fault, Mrs. 
Hurtle. When a marriage is ‘o be, 
and doesn’t come off, it never is the 
lady’s fault.” 
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“ There’s an end of it, Mrs. Pipkin. 
If you please, we won’t say any thing 
more about it.” 

“And are you going to leave, 
ma'am?” said Mrs. Pipkin, prepared 
to have her apron up to her eyes at a 
moment’s notice. Where should she 
get such another lodger as Mrs. Hur- 
tle? —a lady who not only did not 
inquire about victuals, but who was 
always suggesting that the children 
should eat this pudding, or finish that 
pie, and who had never questioned an 
item in a bill since she had been in 
the house ! 

“ We'll say nothing about that yet, 
Mrs. Pipkin.” Then Mrs. Pipkin 
gave utterance to so many assurances 
of sympathy and help, that it almost 
seemed that she was prepared to guar- 
antee to her lodger another lover in 
lieu of the one who was now dismissed. 


CHAPTER LILI. 
THE RESULTS OF LOVE AND WINE. 


Two, three, four, and even five 
o'clock still found Sir Felix Carbury 
in bed on that fatal Thursday. More 
than once or twice his mother crept 
up to his room; but on each occasion 
he feigned to be fast asleep, and made 
no reply to her gentle words. But 
his condition was one which only ad- 
mits of short snatches of uneasy slum- 
ber. From head to foot, he was sick 
and ill and sore, and could find no 
comfort anywhere. To lie where he 
was, trying by absolute quiescence to 
soothe the agony of his brows and to 
remember, that, as long as he lay there, 
he would be safe from attack by the 
outer world, was all the solace within 
her reach. Lady Carbury sent the 
page up to him, and to the page he 
was awake. The boy brought him 
tea. He asked for soda and brandy; 
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but there was none to be had, and in 
his present condition he did not dare 
to hector about it till it was procured 
for him. 

The world surely was now all overto 
him. He had made arrangements for 
running away with the great heiress 
of the day, and had absolutely allowed 
the young lady to run away without 
him. The details of their arrange- 
ment had been such that she absolute- 
ly would start upon her long journey 
across the ocean before she could find 
out that he had failed to keep his 
appointment. Melmotte’s hostility 
would be incurred by the attempt, 
and hers by the failure. Then he 
had lost all his money —and hers. 
He had induced his poor mother to 
assist in raising a fund for him; 
and even that was gone. He was so 
cowed, that he was afraid even of his 
mother. And he could remember 
something, but no details, of some 
row at the club, but still with a con- 
viction on his mind that he had made 
the row. Ah! when would he sum- 
mon courage to enter the club again ? 
When could he show himself again 
anywhere? All the world would 
know that Marie Melmotte had at- 
tempted to run off with him, and that 
at the last moment he had failed her. 
What lie could he invent to cover 
hisdisgrace ? And his clothes! All 
his things were at the club; or he 
thought that they were, not being 
quite certain whether he had not 
made some attempt to carry them off 
to the railway station. He had 
heard of suicide. If ever it could be 
well that a man should cut his own 
throat, surely the time had come for 
him now. But, as this idea presented 
itself to him, he simply gathered the 
clothes around him, and tried to sleep. 
The death of Cato would hardly have 
for him persuasive charms. 
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Between five and six, his mother 
again came up to him, and, when he 
appeared to sleep, stood with her 
hand upon his shoulder. There must 
be some end to this. He must at 
any rate be fed. She, wretched 
woman, had been sitting all day, 
thinking of it. As regarded her son 
himself, his condition told his story 
with sufficient accuracy. What might 
be the fate of the girl, she could not 
stop to inquire. She had not heard 
all the details of the proposed scheme ; 
but she had known that Felix had 
proposed to be at Liverpool on the 
Wednesday night, and to start on 
Thursday for New York with the 
young lady; and, with the view of 
aiding him in his object, she had 
helped him with money. She had 
bought clothes for him, and had been 
busy with Hetta for two days, prepar- 
ing for his long journey; having 
told some lie to her own daughter as 
to the cause of her brother’s intended 
journey. He had not gone, but had 
come, drunk and degraded, back to 
the house. She had searched his 
pockets with less scruple than she 
had ever before felt, and had found 
his ticket for the vessel, and the few 
sovereigns which were left to him. 
About him she could read the riddle 
plainly. He had staid at his club 
till he was drunk, and had gambled 
away all his money. When she had 
first seen him, she had asked herself 
what further lie she should now tell to 
herdaughter. At breakfast there was 
instant need for some story. “ Mary 
says that Felix came back this morn- 
ing, and that he has not gone at all,” 
Hetta exclaimed. The poor woman 
could not bring herself to expose the 
vices of the son to her daughter. She 
could not say that he had stumbled 
into the house drunk at six o’clock. 
Hetta no doubt had her own suspi- 
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cions. “Yes, he has come back,” 
says Lady Carbury, broken-hearted 
by her troubles. “It was some plan 
about the Mexican railway, I believe, 
and has broken through. He is very 
unhappy, and not well. I will see to 
him.” After that Hetta had said 
nothing during the whole day. And 
now, about an hour before dinner, 
Lady Carbury was standing by her 
son’s bedside, determined that he 
should speak to her. 

“ Felix,” she said. “Speak to me, 
Felix: I know that you are awake.” 
He groaned, and turned himself away 
from her, burying himself further 
under the bedclothes. “You must 
get up for your dinner: it is near six 
o'clock.” 

“ All right,” he said at last. 

“What is the meaning of this, 
Felix? You must tell me. It must 
be told sooner or later. I know you 
are unhappy: you had better trust 
your mother.” 

“Tam so sick, mother! ” 

“You will be better up. What 
were you doing last night? What 
has come of it all? Where are your 
things ? ” 

“At the club. You had better 
leave me now, and let Sam come up 
to me.” Sam was the page. 

“T will leave you presently. But, 
Felix, you must tell me about this. 
What has been done ? 

“Tt hasn’t come off.” 

“ But how has it not come off?” 

“T didn’t get away. What’s the 
good of asking? 

“ You said this morning, when you 
came in, that Mr. Melmotte had dis- 
e—vered it.” 

'““Did I? Then I suppose he has. 
O mother, I wish I could die! I 
don’t see what’s the use of any thing. 
I won’t get up to dinner: I’d rather 
stay here.” 
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“You must have something to eat, 
Felix.” 

“Sam can bring it me. Do let 
him get me some brandy and water. 
I’m so faint and sick with all this, 
that I can hardly bear myself. [ 
can’t talk now: if he’ll get me a bot- 
tle of soda-water and some brandy, I’ll 
tell you all about it then.” 

“ Where is the money, Felix ? 

“T paid it for the ticket,” said he, 
with both his hands up to his head. 

Then his mother again left him, 
with the understanding that he was 
to be allowed to remain in bed till the 
next morning, but that he was to 
give her some further explanation 
when he had been refreshed and in- 
vigorated after his own prescription. 
The boy went out and got him soda- 
water and brandy; and meat was 
carried up to him; and then he did 
succeed, for a while, in finding oblivion 
from his misery in sleep. 

“Ts he ill, mamma?” Hetta asked. 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Had you not better send for a 
doctor ? ” 

“No, my dear. 
to-morrow.” 

“Mamma, I think you would be 
happier if you would tell me every 
thing.” 

“TI can’t,” said Lady Carbury, 
bursting out into tears. “ Don’t 
ask. What’s the good of asking? 
It is all misery and wretchedness. 
There is nothing to tell — except 
that Iam ruined.” ~ 

“Has he done any thing, mam- 
ma?” 

“No. What should he have done? 
How am I to know what he does? 
He tells me nothing. Don’t talk 
about it any more. O God! how 
much better it would be to be child- 
less |” 

“Q mamma! do you mean me?” 


He will be better 
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said Hetta, rushing across the room, 
and throwing herself close to her 
mother’s side on the sofa. “Mam- 
ma, say that you do not mean me.” 

“Tt concerns you as well as me and 
him. I wish I were childless.” 

“Q mamma, do not be cruel to 
me! Am I not good to you? Dol 
not try to be a comfort to you?” 

“Then marry your cousin, Roger 
Carbury, who is a good man, and who 
can protect you. You can, at any 
rate, find a home for yourself, and a 
friend for us. You are not like 
Felix: you do not get drunk and 
gamble, because you are a woman. 
’ But you are stiff-necked, and will not 
help me in my trouble.” | 

“Shall I marry him, mamma, with- 
out loving him ?” 

“Love! Have I been able to love? 
Do you see much of what you call 
love around you? Why should you 
not love him? He is a gentleman 
and a good man, soft-hearted, of a 
sweet nature, whose life would be 
one effort to make yours happy. You 
think that Felix is very bad.” 

“T have never said so.” 

“But ask yourself whether you do 
not give as much pain, seeing what 
you could do for us if you would. 
But it never occurs to you to sacrifice 
even a fantasy for the advantage of 
others.” 

Hetta retired from her seat on the 
sofa; and, when her mother again 
went up stairs, she turned it all over 
in her mind. Could it be right that 
she should marry one man when she 
loved another? Could it be right 
that she should marry at all, for the 
sake of doing good to her family? 
This man, whom she might marry if 
she would, —who did, in truth, wor- 
ship the ground on which she trod, — 
was, she well knew, all that her 
mother had said. And he was more 
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than that. Her mother had spoken 
of his soft heart and his sweet na- 
ture; but Hetta knew also that he 
was a man of high honor and a noble 
courage. In such a condition as was 
hers now, he was the very friend 
whose advice she could have asked, 
had he not been the very lover who 
was desirous of making her his wife. 
Hetta felt that she could sacrifice 
much for her mother. Money, if she 
had it, she could have given, though 
she left herself penniless. Her time, 
her inclinations, her very heart’s 
treasure, and, as she thought, her 
life, she could give. She could doom 
herself to poverty and loneliness, and 
heart-rending regrets, for her mother’s 
sake; but she did not know how she 
could give herself into the arms of a 
man she did not love. 

* “T don’t know what there is to ex- 
plain,” said Felix to his mother. She 
had asked him why he had not gone 
to Liverpool, — whether he had been 
interrupted by Melmotte himself, 
whether news had reached him from 
Marie that she had been stopped, or 
whether — as might have been pos- 
sible — Marie had changed her own 
mind. But he could not bring him- 
self to tell the truth, or any story 
bordering on the truth. “It didn’t 
come off,” he said, “and of course that 
knocked me off my legs. Well, yes, 
I did take some champagne when I 
found how it was. A fellow does get 
cut up by that kind of thing. Oh! 
I heard it at the club, —that the 
whole thing was off. I can’t explain 
any thing more. And then I was 
so mad, I can’t tell what I was after. 
I did get the ticket: there it is. 
That shows I was in earnest. I spent 
the thirty pounds in getting it. I sup- 
pose the change is there. Don’t take 
it; for I haven’t another shilling in the 
world.” Of course he said nothing 
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of Marie’s money, or of that which 
he had himself received from Mel- 
motte. And, as his mother had 
heard nothing of these sums, she 
could not contradict what he said. 
She got from him no further state- 
ment; but she was sure that there 
was a story to be told, which would 
reach her ears sooner or later. 

That evening, about nine o’clock, 
Mr. Broune called in Welbeck Street. 
He very often did call now, coming 
up in a cab, staying for a cup of tea, 
and going .back in the same cab to 
the office of his newspaper. Since 
Lady Carbury had, so devotedly, ab- 
stained from accepting his offer, Mr. 
Broune had become almost sincerely 
attached to her. There was certainly 
between them now more of the inti- 
macy of real friendship than had ever 
existed in earlier days. He spoke ¢o 
her more freely about his own affairs ; 
and even she would speak to him 
with some attempt at truth. There 
was never between them now even a 
shade of love-making. She did not 
look into his eyes, nor did he hold 
her hand. As for kissing her—he 
thought no more of it than of kissing 
the maid-servant. But he spoke to 
her of the things that worried him, 
— the unreasonable exactions of pro- 
prietors, and the perilous inaccuracy 
of contributors. He told her of the 
exceeding weight upon his shoulders, 
under which an Atlas would shave 
succumbed, And he told her some- 
thing, too, of his triumphs, — how he 
had had this fellow bowled over in 
punishment for some contradiction, 
and that man snuffed out for daring 
to be an enemy. And he expatiated 
on his own virtues, his justice and 
clemency. Ah! if men and women 
only knew his good nature and his 
patriotism, — how he had spared the 
rod here, how he had made the for- 
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tune of a man there, how he had 
saved the country millions by the 
steadiness of his adherence to some 
grand truth! Lady Carbury de. 
lighted in all this, and repaid him 
by flattery and little confidences of 
her own. Under his teaching she 
had almost made up her mind to 
give up Mr. Alf. Of nothing was 
Mr. Broune more certain than that 
Mr. Alf was making a fool of himself 
in regard to the Westminster election 
and those attacks on Melmotte. “The 
world of London generally knows 
what it is about,” said Mr. Broune, 
“and the London world believes Mr. 
Melmotte to be sound. I don’t pre- 
tend to say that. he has never done 
any thing that he ought not todo. I 
am not going into his antecedents; 
but he is a man of wealth, power, and 
genius, and Alf will get the worst of 
it.” Under such teaching as this, 
Lady Carbury was almost obliged to 
give up Mr. Alf. 

Sonietimes they: would sit in the 
front-room with Hetta, to whom, also, 
Mr. Broune had become attached; 
but sometimes Lady Carbury would 
be in her own sanctum. On this 
evening she received him there, and 
at once poured forth all her troubles 
about Felix. On this occasion she 
told him every thing, and almost told 
him every thing truly. He had al- 
ready heard the story. “The young 
lady went down to Liverpool, and Sir 
Felix was not there.” . 

“He could not have been there. 
He has been in bed in this house all 
day. Did she go?” 

“So I am told; and was met at 
the station by the sénior officer of the 
police at Liverpool, who brought her 
back to London without letting her go 
down to the ship at all. She must have 
thought that her lover was on board; 
probably thinks so now. I pity her.” 
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“How much worse it would have 
been, had she been allowed to start!” 
said Lady Carbury. 

“Yes: that would have been bad. 
She would have had a sad journey to 
New York, and a sadder journey back. 
Has your son told you any thing 
about money ? ” 

“ What money ? ” 

“They say that. the girl intrusted 
him with a large sum, which she had 
taken from her father. If that be so, 
he certainly ought to lose no time in 
restoring it. It might be done through 
some friend. I would do it, for that 
matter. If it be so,—to avoid un- 
pleasantness, — it should be sent back 
at once. It will be for his credit.” 
This Mr. Broune said with a clear 
intimation of the importance of his 
advice. 

It was dreadful to Lady Carbury. 
She had no money to give back, nor, 
as she was well aware, had her son; 
She had heard nothing of any money. 
What did Mr. Broune mean by a 
large sum? “That would be dread- 
ful,” she said. 

“Had you not better ask him about 
it?” 

Lady Carbury was again in tears. 
She knew that she could not hope to 
get a word of truth from her son. 
“What do you mean by a large 
sum ?” 

“Two or three hundred pounds, 
perhaps.” 

“T have not a shilling in the world, 
Mr. Broune.” Then it all came out, 
—the whole story of her poverty, as 
it had been brought about by her 
son’s misconduct. She told him every 
detail of her money affairs from the 
death of her husband, and his will, 
up to the present moment. 

_. “He is eating you up, Lady Car- 

bury.” Lady Carbury thought that 

she was nearly eaten up already ; but 
44 
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she said nothing. “ You must put a 
stop to this.” 

“ But how? ” 

“You must rid yourself of him. It 
is dreadful to say so: but it must be 
done. You must not see your daugh- 
ter ruined. Find out what money he 
got from Miss Melmotte, and I will 
see that it is repaid. That must be 
done. And we will then try to get 
him to go abroad. No; do not con- 
tradict me. We can talk of the money 
another time. I must be off now, as 
I have staid too long. Do asI bid 
you. Make him tell you, and send 
me word down to the office. If you 


could do it early to-morrow, that 


would be best. God bless you!” 
And so he hurried off. 

Early on the following morning, a 
letter from Lady Carbury was put 
into Mr. Broune’s hands, giving the 
story of the money as far as she had 
been able to extract it from Sir Felix. 
Sir Felix declared that Mr. Melmotte 
had owed him six hundred pounds; 
and that he had received two hundred 
and fifty pounds out of this from Miss 
Melmotte, so that there was still a 
large balance dueto him. Lady Car- 
bury went on to say that her son had 
at last confessed that he had lost this 
money at play. The story was fairly 
true; but Lady Carbury in her letter 
acknowledged that she was not justi- 
fied in believing it because it was 
told to her by her son. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
A DAY IN THE CITY. 


Metmorte had got back his daugh- 
ter, and was half inclined to let the 
matter rest there. He would proba- 
bly have done so, had he not known 
that all his own household were aware 
that she had gone off to meet Sir 
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Felix Carbury, and had he not, also, 
received the condolence of certain 
friends in the city. It seemed that 
about two o’clock in the day the mat- 
ter was known to everybody. Of 
course Lord Nidderdale would hear 
of it; and, if so, all the trouble that he 
had taken in that direction would 
have been taken in vain. Stupid 
fool of a girl to throw away her 
chance, nay, to throw away the cer- 
tainty of a brilliant career, in that 
way! But his anger against Sir 
Felix was infinitely more bitter than 
his anger against his daughter, The 
man had pledged himself to abstain 
from any step of this kind, had 
given a written pledge, had re- 
nounced under his own signature his 
intention of marrying Marie. Mel- 


motte had, of course, learned all the 
details of the check for two hundred 
and fifty pounds,—how the money 


had been paid at the bank to Didon, 
and how Didon had given it to Sir 
Felix. Marie herself acknowledged 
that Sir Felix had received the 
money. If possible, he would prose- 
cute the baronet for stealing his 
money. 

Had Melmotte been altogether a 
prudent man, he would probably have 
been satisfied with getting back his 
daughter, and would have allowed the 
money to go without further trouble. 
At this especial point in his career, 
ready money was very valuable to 
him; but his concerns were of such 
magnitude, that two hundred and 
fifty pounds could make but little dif- 
ference. But there had grown upon 
the man during the last few months 
an arrogance, a self-confidence in- 
spired in him by the worship of other 
men, which clouded his intellect, and 
robbed him of much of that power of 
calculation which undoubtedly he 
naturally possessed. He remembered 


perfectly his various little transac- 
tions with Sir Felix. Indeed, it 
was one of his gifts to remember 
with accuracy all money-transactions, 


whether great or small, and to keep . 


an account-book in his head, which 
was always totted up and balanced 
with accuracy. He knew exactly 
how he stood, even with the crossing- 
sweeper to whom he had given a 
penny last Tuesday, as with the 
Longestaffes, father and son, to whom 
he had not as yet made any payment 
on behalf of the purchase of Picker- 
ing. But Sir Felix’s money had 
been consigned into his hands for the 


_purchase of shares; and that con- 


signment did not justify Sir Felix in 
taking another sum of money from 
his daughter. In such a matter, he 
thought that an English magistrate 
and an English jury would all be 
on his side, especially as he was Au- 
gustus Melmotte, the man about to 
be chosen for Westminster, the man 
about to entertain the Emperor of 
China. 

The next day was Friday, the day 
of the railway board. Early in the 
morning he sent a note to Lord 
Nidderdale : — 


“My DEAR NIDDERDALE,— Pray come 
to the Board to-day, or, at any rate, come 
to me in the city. I specially want to 
speak to you. 

“Yours, A. M.” 

This he wrote, having made up 
his mind that it would be wise to 
make a clear breast of it with his 
hoped-for son-in-law. If there was 
still a chance of keeping the young 
lord to his guns, that chance would be 
best supported by perfect openness 
on his part. The young lord would, 
of course, know what Marie had done. 
But the young lord had for some 
weeks past been aware that there had 
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been a difficulty in regard to Sir 
Felix Carbury, and had not on that 
aceount relaxed his suit. It might 
be possible to persuade the young 
lord, that as the young lady had now 
tried to elope, and tried in vain, his 
own chance might, on the whole, be 
rather improved than injured. 

Mr. Melmotte on that morning 
had many visitors, among whom one 
of the earliest and most unfortunate 
was Mr. Longestaffe. At that time 
there had been arranged at the 
offices in Abchurch Lane a mode of 
double ingress and egress, —a front- 
stairs and a back-stairs approach and 
exit, as is always necessary with very 
great men,-—in reference to which 
arrangement the honor and dignity 
attached to each is exactly contrary 
to that which generally prevails in 
the world; the front-stairs being in- 


tended for everybody, and being both 
slow and uncertain; whereas the 
back-stairs are quick and sure, and 
are used only for those who are fa- 
vored. Miles Grendall had the com- 
mand of the stairs, and found that he 
had plenty to do in keeping people in 


their right courses. Mr. Longestaffe 
reached Abchurch Lane before one, 
having altogether failed in getting a 
moment’s private conversation with 
the big man on that other Friday, 
when he had come later. He fell at 
once into Miles’s hands, and was 
ushered through the front-stairs 
passage, and into the front-stairs 
Waiting-room, with much external 
courtesy. Miles Grendall was very 
voluble. Did Mr. Longestaffe want 
to see Mr. Melmotte? Oh, Mr. 
Longestaffe wanted to see Mr. Mel- 
motte as soon as possible! . Of 
course, Mr. Longestaffe should see 
Mr. Melmotte. He, Miles, knew that 
Mr. Melmotte was particularly de- 
sirous of seeing Mr. Longestaffe. 


Mr. Melmotte had mentioned Mr. 
Longestaffe’s name twice during the 
last three days. Would Mr. Longe 
staffe sit down for a few minutes? 
Had Mr. Longestaffe seen the 
“Morning Breakfast-Table”? Mr. 
Melmotte undoubtedly was very much 
engaged. At this moment a deputa- 
tion from the Canadian Government 
was with him; and Sir Gregory Gribe 
was in the office, waiting for a few 
words. But Miles thought that the 
Canadian Government would not be 
long; and as for Sir Gregory, per- 
haps his business might be postponed. 
Miles would do his very best to 
get an interview for Mr. Longestaffe, 
more especially as Mr. Melmotte 
was so very desirous himself of see- 
ing his friend. It was astonishing 
that such a one as Miles Grendall 
should have learned his business so 
well, and should have made himself 
so handy! We will leave Mr. 
Longestaffe “ with the “ Morning 
Breakfast-Table” in his hands, in 
the front waiting-room, merely noti- 
fying the fact, that there he remained 
for something over two hours. 

In the mean time, both Mr. Broune 
and’ Lord Nidderdale. came to the 
office, and both were received without 
delay. Mr. Broune was the first. 
Miles knew who he was, and made 
no attempt to seat him in the same 
room with Mr. Longestaffe. “T’ll 
just send him a note,” said Mr. 
Broune; and he scrawled a few words 
at the office counter. “I’m commis- 
sioned to pay you some money on 
behalf of Miss Melmotte.” Those 
were the words, and they at once 
procured him admission to the sane- 
tum. The Canadian deputation 
must have taken its leave, and Sir 
Gregory could hardly have as yet 
arrived. Lord Nidderdale, who had 
presented himself almost at the same 
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moment with the editor, was shown 
into a little private room, which 
was, indeed, Miles Grendall’s own re- 
treat. “What’s up with the gover- 
nor?” asked the young lord. 

“Any thing particular do you 
mean?” said Miles: “There are 
always so many things up here!” 

“He has sent for me.” 

“Yes: you'll go in directly. 
There’s that fellow who does the 
‘Breakfast Table’ in with him. I 
don’t know what he’s come about. 
You know what he has sent for you 
for ?” 

Lord Nidderdale answered this 
question by another. “I suppose all 


this about Miss Melmotte is true?” 
“She did go off yesterday morn- 
ing,” said Miles in a whisper. 
“But Carbury wasn’t with her.” 
“Well, no—I suppose not. 
seems to have mulled it. 


He 
He’s such 
a d brute, he’d be sure to go 
wrong whatever he had in hand.” 

“You don’t, like him, of course, 
Miles. For that matter, I’ve no rea- 
son to love him. He couldn’t have 
gone. He staggered out of the club 
yesterday morning at four o’clock as 
drunk as Cloe. He’d lost a pot of 
money, and had been kicking up a 
row about you for the last hour.” 

“Brute!” exclaimed Miles with 
honest indignation. 

“T dare say. But, though he was 
able to make a row, I’m sure he 
couldn’t get himself down to Liver- 
pool. And I saw all his things lying 
about the club half late last night. 


No end of portmanteaus and bags; 


just what a fellow would take to 
New York. By George! Fancy 
taking a girl to New York! It was 
plucky.” 

“Tt was all her doing,” said Miles, 
who was, of course, intimate with Mr. 
Melmotte’s whole establishment, and 
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had had means, therefore, of hearing 
the true story. 

“ What a fiasco/” said the young 
lord. “I wonder what the old boy 
means to say to me about it.” Then 
there was heard the clear tinkle of 
little silver bell; and Miles told 
Lord Nidderdale that his time had 
come. 

Mr. Broune had, of late, been very 
serviceable to Mr. Melmotte; and 
Melmotte was correspondingly gra- 
cious. On seeing the editor, he im- 
mediately began to make a speech of 
thanks in respect of the support given 
by the “ Breakfast-Table” to his 
candidature. But Mr. Broune cut 
him short. “I never talk about the 
‘ Breakfast-Table,’ ” said he. “We 
endeavor to get along as right as we 
can, and the less said the soonest 
mended.” Melmotte bowed. “Ihave 
come now about quite another mat- 
ter, and, perhaps, the less said the 
sooner mended about that also. Sir 
Felix Carbury, on a late occasion, re- 
ceived a sum of money, in trust, from 
your daughter. Circumstances have 
prevented its use in the intended 
manner, and therefore, as Sir Felix’s 
friend, I have called to return the 
money to you.” Mr. Broune did not 
like calling himself the friend of Sir 
Felix; but he did even that for the 
lady who had been good enough to 
him not to marry him. 

“ Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Melmotte, 
with a scowl on his face, which he 
would have repressed, if he could. 

“No doubt you understand all 
about it.” 

“Yes, I understand. D. 
drel !” 

“ We won’t discuss that, Mr. Mel- 
motte. I’ve drawn a check myself, 
payable to your order, to make the 
matter all straight. The sum was 
two hundred and fifty pounds, I think.” 


scoun- 
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And Mr. Broune put a check for that 
amount down upon the table. 

“J dare say it’s all right,” said Mr. 
Melmotte. “But remember, I don’t 
think that this absolves him. He 


: has been a scoundrel.” 


“ At any rate, he has paid back the 
money which chance put into his 
hands, to the only person entitled to 
receive it on the young lady’s behalf. 
Good-morning.” Mr. Melmotte did 
put out his hand in token of amity. 
Then Mr. Broune departed, and Mel- 
motte tinkled his bell. As Nidder- 


‘dale was shown in, he crumple. up 


the check, and put it into his pocket. 
He was at once clever enough to per- 
ceive that any idea which he might 
have had of prosecuting Sir Felix 
must be abandoned. “ Well, my lord, 
and how are you?” said he with his 
pleasantest smile. Nidderdale de- 
clared himself to be as fresh as paint. 
“You don’t look down in the mouth, 
my lord.” 

Then Lord Nidderdale — who, no 
doubt, felt that it behooved him to 
show a good face before his late in- 
tended father-in-law — sang the re- 
frain of an old song, which it is 
trusted my readers may remember : — 


“Cheer up, Sam; 
Don’t let your spirits go down: 
There’s many a girl that I know well 
Is waiting for you in the town.” 


“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Melmotte. 
“Very good. I’ve no doubt there is, 
many aone. But you won’t let this 
stupid nonsense stand in your way 
with Marie.” 

“Upon my word, sir, I don’t know 


about that. Miss Melmotte has 
given the most convincing proof of 
her partiality for another gentleman, 
and of her indifference to me.” 

“A foolish baggage! A silly, lit- 
tle romantic baggage! She’s been 


reading novels, till she has learned to 
think she couldn’t settle down quietly 
till she haf run off with somebody.” 

“She doesn’t seem to have succeed- 
ed on this occasion, Mr. Melmotte.” 

“No. Of course we had her back 
again from Liverpool.” 

“ But they say that she got farther 
than the gentleman.” 

“He is a dishonest, drunken 
scoundrel. My girl knows very well 
what he is now. She’ll never try 
that game again. Of course, my 
lord, I’m very sorry. You know that 
I’ve been on the square with you al- 
ways. She’s my only child; and 
sooner or later she must have all that 
I possess. What she will have at 
once will make any man wealthy, that 
is if she marries with my sanction ; 
and in a year or two I expect that I 
shall be able to double what I give her 
now, without touching my capital. 
Of course you understand that I de- 
sire to see her occupying high rank. 
I think, that, in this country, that is 
a noble object of ambition. Had she 
married that sweep, I should have 
broken my heart. Now, my lord, I 
want you should say that this shall 
make no difference to you. I am 
very honest with you. I do not try 
tohide any thing. The thing, of course, 
has been a misfortune. Girls will be 
romantic. But you may be sure that 
this little accident will assist rather 
than impede your views. After this, 
she will not be very fond of Sir Fe- 
lix Carbury.” 

“T dare say not. Though, by 
Jove! girls will forgive any thing.” 

“She won’t forgive him. By 
George, she sha’n’t! She shall hear 
the whole story. You'll come and 
see her just the same as ever.” 

“T don’t know about that, Mr. 
Melmotte.” 

“Why not? You're not so weak 
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as to surrender all your settled pro- 
jects for such a piece of folly as that. 
He didn’t even see her all*the time.” 

“ That wasn’t her fault.” 

. The money will all be there, Lord 
Nidderdale.” 

“The money’s all right, I’ve no 
doubt. And there isn’t a man in all 
London would be better pleased to 
settle down with a good income than 
I would. But, by Jove! it’s a rather 
strong order when a girl has just run 
away with another man. Everybody 
knows it.” 

“In three months’ time’ everybody 
will have forgotten it.” 

“ To tell you the truth, sir, I think 
Miss Melmotte has got a will of her 
own stronger than you give her credit 
for. She has never given me the 
slightest encouragement. Ever so 
long ago, about Christmas, she did 
once say that she would do as you 
bade her. But she is very much 
changed since then. The thing was 
off.” 

“ She had nothing to do with that.” 

“No. But she has taken advan- 
tage of it; and I have no right to 
complain.” 

“ You just come to the house, and 
ask her again to-morrow; or come 
on Sunday morning. Don’t let us be 
done out of all our settled arrange- 
ments by the folly of an idle girl. 
Will you come on Sunday morning, 
about noon?” Lord Nidderdale 
thought of his position for a few 
moments, and then said that perhaps 
he would come on Sunday morning. 
After that Melmotte proposed that 
they two should go and “ get a bit of 
lunch ” at a certain Conservative club 
in the city. There would be time 
before the meeting of the railway 
board. Nidderdale had no objection 
to the lunch, but expressed a strong 
opinion that the Board was “ rot.” 
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“That’s all very well for you, young 
man,” said thechairman; “ but I must 
go there in order that you may be 
able to enjoy a splendid fortune.” 
Then he touched the young man on 
the shoulder, and drew him back as 
he was passing out by the front-stairs, . 
“Come this way, Nidderdale ; come 
this way. I must get out without 
being seen. There are people wait- 
ing for me there, who think that a 
man can attend to business from 
morning to night, without ever hav- 
ing a bit in his mouth.” And s0 
they escaped by the back-stairs. ; 

At the club, the city Conservative 
world, which always lunches well, 
welcomed Mr. Melmotte very warmly. 
The election was coming on; and 
there was much to be said. He 
played the part of the big city man 
to perfection, standing about the 
room with his hat on, and talking 
loudly to a dozen men at once. And 
he was glad to show the club that 
Lord Nidderdale had come there with 
him. Theclub, of course, knew that 
Lord Nidderdale was the accepted 
suitor of the rich man’s daughter, — 
accepted, that is, by the rich man 
himself; and the club knew, also, 
that the rich man’s daughter had tried, 
but had failed, to run away with 
Sir Felix Carbury. There is nothing 
like wiping out a misfortune, and 
having done with it. The presence 
of Lord Nidderdale was almost an 
assurance to the club that the mis- 
fortune had been wiped out, and, as 
it were, abolished. A little before 
three, Mr. Melmotte returned to Ab- 
church Lane, intending to regain his 
room by the back-way; while Lord 
Nidderdale went westward, consider- 
ing within his own mind whether it 
was expedient that he should continue 
to show himself as a suitor for Miss 
Melmotte’s hand. He had an idea, 
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that, a few years ago, a man could not 
have done such a thing; that he 
would be held to show a poor spirit, 
should he attempt it; but that now 
it did not much matter what a man 
did, if only he were successful. 
“After all, it’s only an affair of 
money,” he said to himself. 

Mr. Longestaffe in the mean time 
had progressed from weariness to im- 
patience, from impatience to ill- 
humor, from ill-humor to indignation. 
More than once he saw Miles Gren- 
_ Gall; but Miles Grendall was always 
ready with an answer. That Cana- 
dian deputation was determined to 
settle the whole business this morn- 
ing, and would not take itself away. 
And Sir Gregory Gribe had been 
obstinate, beyond the ordinary obsti- 
nacy of a bank-direttor. The rate of 
discount at the bank could not be 
settled for to-morrow without com- 
munication with Mr. Melmotte; and 
that was a matter on which the de- 
tails were always most oppressive. 
At first Mr. Longestaffe was some- 
what stunned by the deputation and 
Sir Gregory Gribe; but, as he waxed 
wroth, the potency of those institutions 
dwindled away, and as, dt last, he 
waxed hungry, they became as noth- 
ing to him. Was he not Mr. 
Longestaffe of Caversham, a deputy- 
lieutenant of his county, and accus- 
tomed to lunch punctually at two 
oclock? When he had been in that 
waiting-room for two hours, it oc- 
curred to him that he only wanted 
his own, and that he would not 
remain there to be starved for any 
Mr. Melmotte in Europe. It occurred 
to him, also, that that thorn in his 
side, Squercum, would certainly get a 
finger into the pie to his infinite 
annoyance. Then he walked forth, 
and attempted to see Grendall for the 
fourth time. But Miles Grendall 
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also liked his lunch, and was there- 
fore declared by one of the junior 
clerks to be engaged at that moment 
on most important business with Mr. 
Melmotte. “Then say that I can’t 
wait any longer,” said Mr. Longe- 
staffe, stamping out of the room with 
angry feet. . 

At the very door he met Mr. Mel- 
motte. “Ah, Mr. Longestaffe!” said 
the great financier, seizing him by 
the hand, “you are the very man [ 
am desirous of seeing.” 

“T have been waiting two hours 
up in your place,” said the Squire of 
Caversham. 

“Tut, tut; tut! 
told me!” 

“T spoke to Mr. Grendall half a 
dozen times.” 

“Yes, yes. And he did put a 
slip with your name on it on my 
desk. I doremember. My dear sir, 
IE have so many things on my brain, 
that I hardly know how to get along 
with them. You are coming to the 
Board? It’s just the time now.” 

“No,” said Mr. Longestaffe. “I 
can stay no longer in the city.” It 
was cruel that a man so hungry 
should be asked to go to a Board by 
a chairman who had just lunched at 
his club. 

“1 was carried away to the Bank 
of England, and could not help my- 
self,” said Melmotte. “And, when 
they get me there, I can never get 
away again.” 

“My son is very anxious to have 
the payments made about Pickering,” 
said Mr. Longestaffe, absolutely hold- 
ing Melmotte by the collar of his 
coat. 

“Payments for Pickering!” said 
Melmotte, assuming an air of unim- 
portant doubt, of doubt as though 
the thing were of no real moment. 
“ Haven’t they been made ?” 


And they never 
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“Certainly not,” said Mr. Longe- 
staffe, “ unless made this morning.” 

“There was something about it; 
but I cannot just remember what. 
My second cashier, Mr. Smith, man- 
ages all my private affairs; and they 
go clean out of my head. I’m afraid 
he’s in Grosvenor Square at this mo- 
ment. Let me see. Pickering — 
wasn’t there some question of a 
mortgage? I’m sure there was some- 
thing about a mortgage.” 

“There was a mortgage, of course ; 
but that only made three payments 
necessary, instead of two.” 

“But there was some unavoidable 
delay about the papers, something 
occasioned by the mortgagee. I know 
there was. But you sha’n’t be incon- 
venienced, Mr. Longestaffe.” 

“Tt’s my son, Mr. Melmotte. He’s 
got a lawyer of his own.” 

_ “I never knew a young man that 
wasn’t in a hurry for his money,” 
said Melmotte, laughing. “Oh, yes! 
there were three payments to be 
made, — one to you, one to your son, 
and one to the mortgagee. I will 
speak to Mr. Smith myself to-morrow ; 
and you may tell your son that he 
really need not trouble his lawyer. 
He will only be losing his money ; for 
lawyers are expensive. What, you 
won’t come to the Board? I am 
sorry for that.” Mr. Longestaffe 
having, after a fashion, said what he 
had to say, declined to go to the 
Board. A painful rumor had reached 
him the day before, which had been 
communicated to him in a very quiet 
way by a very old friend,—by a 
member of a private firm of bankers, 
whom he was accustomed to regard 
as the wisest and most eminent man 
of his acquaintance, — that Picker- 
ing had been already mortgaged to 
its full value by its new owner. 
“Mind, I know nothing,” said the 


banker. “The report has reached 
me; and, if it be true, it shows that 
Mr. Melmotte must be much pressed 
for money. It does not concern you 
at all, if you have got your price. 
But it seems to be rather a quick 
transaction. I suppose you have, or 
he wouldn’t have the title-deeds,” 
Mr. Longestaffe thanked his friend, 
and acknowledged that there had 
been something remiss on his part. 
Therefore, as he went westward, he 
was low in spirits. But nevertheless 
he had been re-assured by Melmotte’s 
manner. 

Sir Felix Carbury, of course, did 
not attend the Board; nor did Paul 
Montague, for reasons with which 
the reader has been made acquainted. 
Lord Nidderdale had declined, hav- 
ing had enough of the city for that 
day; and Mr. Longestaffe had been 
banished by hunger. The chairman 
was therefore supported only by Lord 
Alfred and Mr. Cohenlupe. But 
they were such excellent colleagues, 
that the work was got through as 
well as though those absentees had 
all attended. When the Board was 
over, Mr. Melmotte and Mr. Cohenlupe 
retired together. 

“T must get that money for Longe- 
staffe,” said Melmotte to his friend. 

“What, eighty thousand pounds! 
You can’t do it this week, nor yet 
before this day week.” 

“Tt isn’t eighty thousand pounds. 
I’ve renewed the mortgage, and that , 
makes it only fifty. If I can man- 
age the half of that which goes to 
the son, I can put the father off.” 

“ You must raise what you can on 
the whole property.” 

“T’ye done that already,” said 
Melmotte hoarsely. 

“ And where’s the money gone ?” 

‘‘ Brehgert has had forty thousand 
pounds, I was obliged to keep it up 
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with them. You can manage twenty- 
five thousand pounds for me by Mon- 
day?” Mr. Cohenlupe said that he 
would try, but intimated his opinion, 
that there would be considerable 
difficulty in the operation. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
“THE INDIA OFFICE.” 


Tue Conservative party at this 
particular period was putting its 
shoulder to the wheel, not to push 
the coach up any hill, but to prevent 
its being hurried along at a pace 
which was not only dangerous, but 
manifestly destructive. The Conser- 
vative party now and then does put 
its shoulder to the wheel, ostensibly 
with the great national object above 
named, but also actuated by a natu- 
ral desire to keep its own head well 
above water, and be generally doing 
something; so that other parties may 
not suppose that it is moribund. 
There are, no doubt, members of it 
who really think that when some ob- 
ject has been achieved, — when, for 
instance, a good old Tory has been 
squeezed into parliament for the 
borough of Porcorum, which for the 
last three parliaments has been repre- 
sented by a Liberal, — the coach has 
been really stopped. To them, in 
their delightful faith, there comes at 
these triumphant moments a convic- 
tion, that, after all, the people as a 
people have not been really in earnest 
in their efforts to take something 
from the greatness of the great, and 
to add something to the lowliness of 
the lowly. The handle of the wind- 
lass has been broken; the wheel is 
turning fast the reverse way ; and the 
rope of radical progress is running 
back. Who knows what may not be 
regained, if the Conservative party 
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will only put its shoulder to the wheel, 
and take care that the handle of the 
windlass be not mended! Sticinthe- 
mud, which has ever been a doubtful 
little borough, has just been carried 
by a majority of fifteen! A long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether, and the old day will come 
back again. Venerable patriarchs 
think of Lord Liverpool and other 
heroes, and dream dreams of Conser- 
vative bishops, Conservative lord- 
lieutenants, and of a Conservative 
ministry, that shall remain in for a 
generation. 

Such a time was now present. 
Porcorum and Sticinthemud had 
done their duty valiantly — with 
much management. But Westmin- 
ster! If this special seat for West- 
minster could be carried, the country 
then could hardly any longer have a 
doubt on the matter. If only Mr. 
Melmotte could be got in for West- 
minster, it would be manifest that 
the people were sound at heart, and 
that all the great changes which had 
been effected during the last forty 
years, from the first reform in par- 
liament down to the ballot, had 
been managed by the cunning and 
treachery of a few ambitious men. 
Not, however, that the ballot was just 
now regarded by the party as an un- 
mitigated evil, though it was the last 
triumph of Radical wickedness. The 
ballot was, on the whole, popular with 
the party. A short time since, no 
doubt it was regarded by the party as 
being one and the same as national 
ruin and national disgrace. But it 
had answered well at Porcorum, and, 
with due manipulation, had been 
found to be favorable at Sticinthe- 
mud. The ballot might perhaps help 
the long pull and the strong pull, 
and, in spite of the ruin and dis- 
grace, was thought by some just now 
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to be a highly Conservative measure. 
It was considered that the ballot 
might assist Melmotte at Westmin- 
ster very materially. 

Any one reading the Conservative 
papers of the time, and hearing the 
Conservative speeches in the borough, 
— any one, at least, who lived so re- 
mote as not to have learned what 
these things really mean, — would 
have thought that England’s welfare 
depended on Melmotte’s return. In 
the enthusiasm of the moment, the 
attacks made on his character were 
answered by eulogy as loud as the 
censure was bitter. The chief crime 
laid to his charge was connected with 
the ruin of some great continental 
assurance company, as to which it 
was said that he had so managed it 
as to leave it utterly stranded, with 
an enormous fortune of his own. 
It was declared that every shilling 
which he had brought to England 
with him had consisted of plunder 
stolen from the shareholders in the 
company. Now “The Evening Pul- 
pit,” in its endeavor to make the 
facts of this transaction known, had 
placed what it called the domicile of 
this company in Paris; whereas it 
was ascertained that its official head- 
quarters had in truth been placed at 
Vienna. Was not such a blunder 
as this sufficient to show that no 
merchant of higher honor than Mr. 
Melmotte had ever adorned the ex- 
changes of modern capitals? And 
then two different newspapers of the 
time, both of them antagonistic to 
Melmotte, failed to be in aceord on a 
material point. One declared that 
Mr. Melmotte was not in truth pos- 
sessed of any wealth. The other 
said that Ke had derived his wealth 
from those unfortunate shareholders. 
Could any thing betray so bad a 
cause as contradictions such as these ? 


Could any thing be so false, so weak, 
so malignant, so useless, so wicked, 
so self-condemned, in fact, so “ Lib- 
eral,” as a course of action such 
as this? The belief naturally to be 
deduced from such statements, nay, 
the unavoidable conviction on the 
minds of, at any rate, the Conser- 
vative newspapers, was, that Mr. 
Melmotte had accumulated an im- 
mense fortune, and that he had never 
robbed any shareholder of a shilling. 

The friends of Melmotte had, more- 
over, a basis of hope, and were enabled 
to sound premonitory notes of tri- 
umph, arising from causes quite exter- 
nal to their party. “The Breakfast- 
Table” supported Melmotte; but “The 
Breakfast-Table ” was not a Conserva- 
tive organ. This support was given, 
not to the great man’s political opin- 
ions,—as to which a well-known 
writer in that paper suggested that 
the great man had probably not as 
yet given very much attention to the 
party questions which divided the 
country, — but to his commercial po- 
sition. It was generally acknowl- 
edged that few men living, perhaps 
no man alive, had so acute an insight 
into the great: commercial questions 
of the age as Mr. Augustus Mel- 
motte. In whatever part of the 
world he might have acquired his com- 
mercial experience, — for it had been 
said repeatedly that Melmotte was not 
an Englishman, — he now made Lon- 
don his home, and Great Britain his 
country ; and it would be for the wel- 
fare of the country that such a man 
should sit in the British parliament. 
Such were the arguments used by “The 
Breakfast-Table” in supporting Mr. 
Melmotte. This was, of course, an 
assistance, and not the less so be- 
cause it was asserted in other papers 
that the country would be absolutely 
disgraced by his presence in parlia- 
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ment. The hotter the opposition, the 
keener will be the support. Honest 
good men, men who really loved their 
country, fine gentlemen who had re- 
ceived unsullied names from great 
ancestors, shed their money right and 
left, and grew hot in personally ener- 
getic struggles to have this man re- 
turned to parliament as the head of 
the great Conservative mercantile 
interests of Great Britain. 

There was one man who thoroughly 
believed that the thing at the present 
moment most essentially necessary to 
England’s glory was the return of Mr. 
Melmotte for Westminster. This man 
was undoubtedly a very ignorant man. 
He knew nothing of any one political 
question which had vexed England for 
the last half-century, nothing what- 
ever of the political history which had 
made England what it was at the be- 
ginning of that half-century. Of such 
names as Hampden, Somers, and Pitt, 
he had hardly ever heard. He had 
probably never read a book in his life. 
He knew nothing of the working of 
parliament, nothing of nationality; 
had no preference whatever for one 
form of government over another, nev- 
er having given his mind a moment’s 
trouble on the subject. He ‘had not 
even reflected how a despotic monarch 
or a federal republic might affect him- 
self, and possibly did not comprehend 
the meaning of those terms. But yet 
he was fully confident that England 
did demand and ought to demand that 
Mr. Melmotte should be returned for 
Westminster. This man was Mr. 
Melmotte himself. 

In this conjunction of his affairs, 
Mr. Melmotte certainly lost his head. 
He had audacity almost sufficient for 
the very dangerous game which he 
was playing ; but, as crisis heaped it- 
self upon crisis, he became deficient 
in prudence. He did not hesitate to 
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speak of himself as the man who 
ought to represent Westminster, and 
of those who opposed him as little 
malignant beings who had mean in- 
terests of their own to serve. He 
went about in his open carriage, with 
Lord Alfred at his left hand, with a 
look on his face which seemed to 
imply that Westminster was not good 
enough for him. He even hinted to 
certain political friends, that, at the 
next general election,.he should try 
the city. Six months since, he had 
been a humble man to a lord; but 
now he scolded earls, and’ snubbed 
dukes, and yet did it in a manner 
which showed how proud he was of 
connecting himself with their social 
pre-eminence, and how ignorant of 
the manner in which such pre-emi+ 
nence affects English gentlemen gen- 
erally. The more arrogant he became, 
the more vulgar he was, till even 
Lord Alfred would almost be tempted 
to rush away to impecuniosity and 
freedom. Perhaps there were some 
with whom this conduct had a salu- 
tary effect. No doubt arrogance will 
produce submission; and there are 
men who take other men at the price 
those other men put upon themselves. 
Such persons could not refrain from 
thinking Melmotte to be mighty be- 
cause he swaggered, and gave their 
hinder parts to be kicked merely be- 
cause he put up his toe. We all 
know men of this calibre, and how 
they seem to grow in riumber. But 
the net result of his personal de- 
meanor was injurious; and it was 
debated among some of the warmest 
of his supporters, whether a hint 
should not be given him. “Couldn't 
Lord Alfred say a word to him,” 
said the Hon. Beauchamp Beauclerk, 
who, himself in parliament, a leading 
man in his party, thoroughly well 
acquainted with the borough, wealthy, 
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and connected by blood with half the 
great Conservative families in the 
kingdom, had been moving heaven 
and earth on behalf of the great finan- 
cial king, and working like a slave for 
his success. 

“ Alfred’s more than half afraid of 
him,” said Lionel Lupton, a young 
aristocrat, also in parliament, who 
had been inoculated with the idea 
that the interests of the party de- 
manded Melmotte in parliament, but 
who would have given up his Scotch 
shooting rather than have undergone 
Melmotte’s company for a day. 

“Something really must be done, 
Mr. Beauclerk,” said Mr. Jones, who 
was the leading member of a very 
wealthy firm of builders in the bor- 
ough, who had become a Conservative 
politician, who had thoughts of the 
house for himself, but who never for- 
got his own position. “ He is making 
a great many personal enemies.” 

“ He’s the finest old turkey-cock 
out,” said Lionel Lupton. 

Then it was decided that Mr. Beau- 
clerk should speak a word to Lord 
Alfred. The rich man and the poor 
man were cousins, and had always 
been intimate. “ Alfred,” said the 
chosen mentor at the club one after- 
noon, “ I wonder whether you couldn’t 
say something to Melmotte about his 
manner.” Lord Alfred turned sharp 
round, and looked into his companion’s 
face. “They tell me he is giving 
offence. Of course, he doesn’t mean 
it. Couldn’t he draw it a little 
milder ? ” 

Lord Alfred made his reply almost 
in a whisper. “If you ask me, I 
don’t think he could. If you got him 
down and trampled on him, you might 
make him mild. I don’t think there’s 
any other way.” 

“You couldn’t speak to him, 
then?” 
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“ Not unless I did it with a horse- 
whip.” 

This, coming from Lord Alfred, who 
was absolutely dependent on the man, 
was very strong. Lord Alfred had 
been much afflicted that morning, 
He had spent some hours with his | 
friend, either going about the borough 
in the open carriage, or standing just 
behind him at meetings, or sitting 
close to him in committee-rooms, 
and had been nauseated with Mel- 
motte. When spoken to about his 
friend, he could not restrain himself. 
Lord Alfred had been born and bred 
a gentleman, and found the position 
in which he was now earning his 
bread to be almost insupportable. It 
had gone against the grain with him 
at first, when he was called Alfred; 
but now that he was told “just to 
open the door,” and “just to give that 
message,” he almost meditated re- 
venge. Lord Nidderdale, who was 
quick at observation, had seen some- 
thing of this in Grosvenor Square, 
and declared that Lord Alfred had 
invested part of his recent savings in 
acutting whip. Mr. Beauclerk, when 
he had got his answer, whistled and 
withdrew. But he was true to his 
party. Melmotte’ was not the first 
vulgar man whom the Conservatives 
had taken by the hand, and patted 
on the back, and told that he was a 
god. 

The Emperor of China was now in 
England, and was to be entertained 
one night at the India Office. The 
Secretary of State for the second great 
Asiatic empire was to entertain the 
ruler of the first. This was on Sat- 
urday, the 6th of July; and Mel- 
motte’s dinner was to take place on 
the following Monday. Very great 
interest was made by the London 
world generally to obtain admission 
to the India Office; the making of 
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such interest consisting in the most 
abject begging for tickets of admis- 
sion, addressed to the Secretary of 
State, to all the under secretaries, to 
assistant secretaries, secretaries of de- 
partments, chief clerks, and to head- 
messengers and their wives. If a 
petitioner could not be admitted as a 
guest into the splendor of the recep- 
tion-rooms, might not he, or she, be 
allowed to stand in some passage 
whence the emperor’s back might per- 
haps be seen ; so that, if possible, the 
petitioner’s name might be printed in 
the list of guests which would be pub- 
lished on the next morning. Now, 
Mr. Melmotte, with his family, was, 
of course, supplied with tickets. He 
who was to spend a fortune in giving 
the emperor a dinner was, of course, 
entitled to be present at other places 
to which the emperor would be 
brought to be shown. Melmotte had 


already seen the emperor at a break- 
fast in Windsor Park, and at a ball 


in royal halls. But hitherto he had 
not been presented to the emperor. 
Presentations have to be restricted, 


if only on the score of time; and it 
had been thought, that, as Mr. Mel- 


motte would of course have some’ 


communication with the hard-worked 
emperor at his own house, that would 
suffice. But he had felt himself to be 
ill used, and was offended. He spoke 
with bitterness to some of his support- 
ers of the royal family generally, be- 
cause he had not been brought to the 
front rank either at the breakfast or 
at the ball; and now, at the India 
Office, was determined to have his 
due. But he was not on the list of 
those whom the Secretary of State 
intended on this occasion to present 
to the Brother of the Sun. 

He had dined freely. At this 
period of his career he had taken to 
dining freely, which was in itself 
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imprudent, as he had need at all 
hours of his best intelligence. Let it 
not be understood that he was tipsy. 
He was a man whom wine did not 
often affect after that fashion. But 
it made him, who was arrogant be- 
fore, tower in his arrogance till he 
was almost sure to totter. It was 
probably at some moment after dinner 
that Lord Alfred decided upon buy- 
ing the cutting whip of which he 
had spoken. Melmotte went with 
his wife and daughter to the India 
Office, and soon left them far in the 
background with a request, we may 
say an order, to Lord Alfred to take 
care of them. It may be observed 
here that Marie Melmotte was almost 
as great a curiosity as the emperor 


‘himself, and was much noticed as 


the girl who had attempted. to run 
away to New York, but had gone 
without her lover. Melmotte enter- 
tained some foolish idea, that, as the 
India Office was in Westminster, he 
had a peculiar right to demand an 
introduction on this occasion, because 
of his candidature. He did succeed 
in getting hold of an unfortunate 
under Secretary of State, a studious 
and invaluable young peer, known as 
Earl De Griffin. He was a shy man, 
of enormous wealth, of mediocre intel- 
lect, and no great physical ability, 
who never amused himself, but 
worked hard night and day, and 
read every thing that anybody could 
write, and more than any other per- 
son could read, about India. Had 
Mr. Melmotte wanted to know the 
exact dietary of the peasants in 
Orissa, or the revenue of the Punjaub, 
or the amount of crime in Bombay, 
Lord De Griffin would have informed 
him without a pause. But, in this 
matter of managing the emperor, the 
under secretary had nothing to do, 
and would have been the last man to 
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be engaged in such a service. He 
was, however, second in command at 
the India Office; and of his official 
rank Melmotte was unfortunately 
made aware. ‘My lord,” said he, 
by no means hiding his demand in a 
whisper, “I am desirous of being pre- 
sented to his Imperial Majesty.” 
Lord De Griffin looked at him in de- 
spair, not knowing the great man, 
being one of the few men in that 
room who did not know him. 

“ This is Mr. Melmotte,” said Lord 
Alfred, who had deserted the ladies, 
and still stuck to his master. ‘Lord 
De Griffin, let me introduce you to 
Mr. Melmotte.” 


“Oh, oh, oh!” said Lord De 


Griffin, just putting out his hand. “I 
am delighted —ah, yes!” and, pre- 
tending to see somebody, he made a 
weak and quite ineffectual attempt 


to escape. 

Melmoite stood directly in his way, 
and with unabashed audacity repeated 
his demand. “Iam desirous of being 
presented to his Imperial Majesty. 
Will you do me the honor of making 
my request known to Mr. Wilson ?” 
Mr. Wilson. was the Secretary of 


State, who was as busy as a Secre- - 


tary of State is sure to be on such 
an occasion. 

“I hardly know,” said Lord De 
Griffin. “I’m afraid it’s all arranged. 
I don’t know any thing about it my- 
self,” 

“You can introduce me to Mr. 
Wilson.” 

“He’s up there, Mr. Melmotte; 
and I couldn’t get at him. Really 
you must excuse me. I’m very sorry. 
If I see him, I'll tell him.” And the 
poor under secretary again endeay- 
ored to escape. 

Mr. Melmotte put up his hand, and 
stopped him. “I’m not going to 
stand this kind of thing,” he said. 
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The old Marquis of Auld Reekie was 
close at hand, the father of Lord 
Nidderdale, and therefore the pro- 
posed father-in-law of Melmotte’s 
daughter; and he poked his thumb 
heavily into Lord Alfred’s ribs. “ It 
is generally understood, I believe,” 
continued Melmotte, “that the em- 
peror is to do me the honor of dining 
at my poor house on Monday. He 
don’t. dine there, unless I’m made 
acquainted with him before he comes. 
I mean what I say. I ain’t going to 
entertain even an emperor, unless I’m 
good enough to he presented to him. 
Perhaps you’d better let Mr. Wilson. 
know, as a good many people intend 
to come.” 

“‘ Here’s a row,” said the old mar- 
quis. “I wish he’d be as good as his 
word |” 

“ He has taken a little wine,” whis- 
pered Lord Alfred.  Melmotte,” he 
said, still whispering, “upon my 
word, it isn’t the thing. They’re only 
Indian chaps and Eastern swells who 
are presented here; not a fellow 
among ’em all who hasn’t been in 
India or China, or isn’t a Secretary 
of State, or something of that kind.” 

“Then they should have done it at 
Windsor, or at the ball,” said Mel- 
motte, pulling down his waistcoat. 
“By George, Alfred! I’m in ear- 
nest; and somebody had ‘better look 
to it. If I’m not presented to his 
Imperial Majesty to-night, by G——, 
there shall be no dinner in Grosvenor 
Square on Monday. I’m master 
enough of my own house, I suppose, 
to be able to manage that.” 

Here was a row, as the marquis 
had said. Lord De Griffin was fright- 
ened ; and Lord Alfred felt that some- 
thing ought to be done, “There’s 
no knowing how far the pig-headed 
brute may go in his obstinacy,” Lord 
Alfred said to Mr. Lupton, who was 
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there. It no doubt might have been 
wise to have allowed the merchant 
prince to return home with the reso- 
lution that his dinner should be aban- 
doned. He would have repented, prob- 
ably, before the next morning ; and, 
had he continued obdurate, it would 
not have been difficult to explain 
to his Celestial Majesty that something 
preferable had been found for that 
particular evening, even to a banquet 
at the house of British commerce. 
The government would probably have 
gained the seat for Westminster, as 
Melmotte would at once have become 
very unpopular with the great body 
of his supporters. But Lord De 
Griffin was not the man to see this. 
’ He did make his way up to Mr. Wil- 
son, and explained tothe Ampbytrion 
of the night the demand which was 
made on his’ hospitality. A thor- 


oughly well-established and experi- 
enced political Minister of State 
always feels, that if he can make a 
friend, or appease an enemy, without 
paying a heavy price, he will be doing 


a good stroke of business. “Bring 
him up,” said Mr. Wilson. “ He’s 
going to do something out in the 
East, isn’t he ?” — “ Nothing in In- 
dia,” said Lord De Griffin. “The 
submarine telegraph is quite impossi- 
ble.” Mr. Wilson, instructing some 
satellite to find out in what way he 
, might properly connect Mr. Melmotte 
with China, sent Lord De Griffin 
away with his commission. 

“ My dear Alfred, just allow me to 
manage these things myself,” Mr. 
Melmotte was saying, when the under 
secretary returned. “I know my own 
position, and how to keep it, There 
shall be no dinner. I'll be d if 
any of the lot shall dine in Grosvenor 
Square on Monday!” Lord Alfred 
was so astounded, that he was think- 
ing of making his way to the prime- 
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minister, a man whom he abhorred, 
and didn’t know, and of acquainting 
him with the terrible calamity which 
was threatened. But the arrival of 
the under secretary saved him the 
trouble. 

“If you will come with me,” whis- 
pered Lord De Griffin, “it shall be 
managed. It isn’t just the thing; but, 
as you wish it, it shall be done.” 

“I do wish it,” said Melmotte 
aloud. He was one of those men 
whom success never mollified, whose 
enjoyment of a point gained always 
demanded some hoarse note of tri- 
umph from his own trumpet. 

“Tf you will be so kind as to fol- 
low me,” said Lord De Griffin, And 
so the thing was done: Melmotte, 
as he was taken up to the imperial 
footstool, was resolved upon making a 
little speech, forgetful, at the moment, 
of interpreters, —of the double in- 
terpreters whom the Majesty of China 
required; but the awful, quiescent 
solemnity of the celestial one quelled 
even him ; and he shuffled by without 
saying a word, even of his own ban- 
quet. 

But he had gained his point, and, 
as he was taken home to poor Mr, 
Longestaffe’s house in Bruton Street, 
was intolerable. Lord Alfred tried 
to escape after putting Madame Mel- 
motte and her daughter into the car- 
riage; but Melmotte insisted on his 
presence. “ You might as well come, 
Alfred: there are two or three things 
I must settle before I go to bed.” 

“T’m about knocked up,” said the 
unfortunate man. 

“Knocked up, nonsense! Think 
what I’ve been through. I’ve been 
all day at the hardest work a man 
can do.” Had he, as usual, got in 
first, leaving his man-of-all-work to 
follow, the man-of-all-work would 
have escaped. Melmotte, fearing 
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such defection, put his hand on Lord 
Alfred’s shoulder, and the poor fellow 
was beaten. As they were taken 
home, a continual sound of céck-crow- 
ing was audible; but, as the words 
were not distinguished, they required 
no painful attention; but when the 
soda-water and brandy and cigars 
made their appearance in Mr. Longe- 
staffe’s own back-room, then the 
trumpet was sounded with a full 
blast. “I mean to let the fellows 
know what’s what,” said Melmotte, 
walking about the room. Lord Alfred 
had thrown himself into an arm- 
chair, and was consoling himself as 
best he might with tobacco. “Give 
and take is a very good motto. If I 
scratch their back, I mean them to 
scratch mine. They won’t find many 
people to spend ten thousand pounds 
in entertaining a guest of the coun- 
try’s as a private enterprise. I don’t 


know of any other man of business 


who could do it, or would do it. It’s 
not much any of them can do for me. 
Thank God, I don’t want ’em! But, 
if consideration is to be shown to any- 
body, I intend to be considered. The 
prince treated me very scurvily, Al- 
fred; and I shall take an opportunity 
of telling him so on Monday. I sup- 
pose a man may be allowed to speak 
to his own guests.” , 

“You might turn the election 
against you, if you said any thing the 
prince didn’t like.” 

“D the election, sir! I stand 
before the electors of Westminster as 
a man of business, not as a courtier; 
as a man who understands com- 
mercial enterprise, not as one of the 
prince’s toadies. Some of you fel- 
lows in England don’t realize the 
matter yet ; but I can tell you that I 
think myself quite as great a man as 
any prince.” Lord Alfred looked at 
him with strong reminiscences of 
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the old ducal home, and shuddered, 
“T’ll teach them a lesson before long. 
Didn’t I teach ’em a lesson to-night, 
eh? They tell me that Lord De 
Griffin has sixty thousand a year to 
spend. What’s sixty thousand a 
year? Didn’tI make him go on 
my business? And didn’t I make 
’em do as I chose? You want to tell 
me this and that; but I can tell you 
that I know more of men and women 
than some of you fellows do who 
think you know a great deal.” 

This went on through the whole of 
a long cigar; and afterwards, as Lord 
Alfred slowly paced his way back to 
his lodgings in Mount Street, he 
thought deeply whether there might 
not be means of escaping from his 
present servitude. “ Beast, brute, 
pig!” he said to himself over and 
over again as he slowly went to 
Mount Street. 


CHAPTER LY. 
CLERICAL CHARITIES. 


MELMOTTE’s success and Mel- 
motte’s wealth and Melmotte’s ante- 
cedents were much discussed down in 
Suffolk at this time. He had been 
seen there in the flesh; and there is 
no believing like that which comes 
from sight. He had been staying at 
Caversham ; and many in those parts 
knew that Miss Longestaffe was now 
living in his house in London. The 
purchase of the Pickering estate had 
also been noticed in all the Suffolk 
and Norfolk newspapers. Rumors, 
therefore, of his past frauds, rumor, 
also, as to the instability of his pre- 
sumed fortune, were as current as 
those which declared him to be by 
far the richest man in England. Miss 
Melmotte’s little attempt had also 
been communicated in the papers; 
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and Sir Felix, though he was not rec- 
ognized as*being a “real Suffolk” 
himself, was so far connected with 
Suffolk by name as to add something 
to this feeling of reality respecting 
the Melmottes generally. Suffolk is 
very old-fashioned. Suffolk, taken as 
awhole, did not like the Melmotte 
fashion. Suffolk, which is, I fear, 
persistently and irrecoverably Con- 
servative, did not believe in Mel- 
motte as a Conservative member of 
parliament. Suffolk, on this occa- 
sion, was rather ashamed of the 
Longestaffes, and took occasion to re- 
member that it was barely the other 
day, as Suffolk counts days, since the 
original Longestaffe was in trade. 
This selling of Pickering, and espe- 
cially the selling of it to Melmotte, 
was a mean thing. Suffolk, as a 
whole, thoroughly believed that Mel- 
motte had picked the very bones of 
every shareholder in that Franco- 
Austrian Assurance Company. 

Mr. Hepworth was over with 
Roger one morning, and they were 
talking about him, or talking, rather, 
of the attempted elopement. “I 
know nothing about it,” said Roger; 
“and I do not intend to ask. Of 
course I did know, when they were 
down here, that he hoped to marry 
her, and I did believe that she was 
willing to marry him. But, whether 
the father had consented or not, I 
never inquired.” 

“Tt seems he did not consent.” 

“Nothing could have been more 
unfortunate for either of them than 
such a marriage. Melmotte will 
probably be in ‘The Gazette’ before 
long; and my cousin not only has not 
shilling, but could not keep one, if 
he had it.” 

“You think Melmotte will turn 
out a failure.” 

“A failure! 

45 


Of course he’s a fail- 
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ure, whether rich or poor,—a mis- 
erable imposition, a hollow, vulgar 
fraud from beginning to end, too 
insignificant for you and me to talk 
of, were it not that his position is a 
sign of the degeneracy of the age. 
What ere we coming to, when such 
as he is an honored guest at our 
tables ?” 

“At just a table here and there,” 
suggested his friend. 

“No, it is not that. You can 
keep your house free from him, and 
socanI mine. But we set no exam- 
ple to the nation at large. They 
who do set the example go to his 
feasts, and, of course, he is seen at 
theirs in return. And yet these lead- 
ers of the fashion know, at any 
rate they believe, that he is what he 
is, because he has been a swindler 
greater than other swindlers. What 
follows as a natural consequence? 
Men reconcile themselves to swin- 
dling. Though they themselves mean 
to be honest, dishonesty of itself is 
no longer odious to them. Then 
there comes the jealousy that others 
should be growing rich with the ap- 
proval of all the world, and the 
natural aptitude to do what all the 
world approves. It seems to me that 
the existence of a Melmotte is not 
compatible with a wholesome state 
of things in general.” 

Roger dined with the Bishop of 
Elmham that evening; and the same 
hero was discussed under a different 
heading. “He has given two hun- 
dred pounds,” said the bishop, “ to the 
Cuates’ Aid Society. I don’t know 
that a man could spend his money 
much better than that.” 

“Clap-trap!” said Roger, who, in 
his present mood, was very bitter. 

“The money is not clap-trap, my 
friend.“ I presume that the money 
is really paid.” 
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“T don’t, feel at all sure of that.” 

“Our collectors for clerical chari- 
ties are usually stern men, very ready 
to make known defalcations on the 
part of promising subscribers. I 
think they would take care to get the 
money during the election.” 

“And you think that money got 
in that way redounds to his credit?” 

“Such a gift shows him to bea 
useful member of society; and I am 
always for encouraging useful men.” 

“Even though their own objects 
may be vile and pernicious?” 

“There you beg ever so many 
questions, Mr. Carbury. Mr. Mel- 
motte wishes to get into parliament, 
and, if there, would vote on the side 
which you at any rate approve. I do 
not know that his object in that re- 
spect is pernicious. And, as a seat 


in parliament has been a matter of 
ambition to the best of our country- 


men for centuries, I do not know 
why we should say that it is vile in 
this man.” Roger frowned, and 
shook his head. “Of course, Mr. 
Melmotte is not the sort of gentleman 
whom you have been accustomed to 
regard as a fitting member for a Con- 
servative constituency. But the 
country is changing.” 

“It’s going to the dogs, I think, 
about as fast as it can go.” 

“We build churches much faster 
than we used to do.” 

“Do we say our prayers in them 
when we have built them?” asked 
the squire. 

“Tt is very hard to see into the 
minds of men,” said the bishop; 
“but we can see the results of their 
minds’ work. I think that men, on 
the whole, do live better lives than 
they did a hundred years ago. There 
is a wider spirit of justice abroad, 
more of mercy from one to another, a 
more lively charity, and, if less of 
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religious enthusiasm, less, also, of su- 
perstition. Men will hardly go to 
heaven, Mr. Carbury, by following 
forms only because their fathers 
followed the same forms before 
them.” 

“I suppose men will go to heaven, 
my lord, by doing as they would be 
done by.” 

“There can be no safer lesson. 
But we must hope that some may be 
saved, even if they have not practised, 
at all times, that grand self-denial. 
Who comes up to that teaching? Do 
you not wish for, nay, almost demand, 
instant pardon for any trespass that 
you may commit,—of temper, or 
manner, for instance? And are you 
always ready to forgive in that way 
yourself? Do you not. writhe with 
indignation at being wrongly judged 
by others who condemn you without 
knowing your actions, or the causes 
of them? and do you never judge 
others after that fashion ?” 

“T do not put myself forward as 
an example.” ; 

“T apologize for the personal form 
of my appeal. A clergyman is apt to 
forget that he is not in the pulpit. 
Of course, I speak of men in general. 
Taking society as a whole, the big 
and the little, the rich and the poor, 
I think that it grows better from 
year to year, and not worse. I think, 
too, that they who grumble at the 
times, as Horace did, and declare 
that each age is worse than its fore- 
runner, look only at the small things 
beneath their eyes, and ignore the 
course of the world at large.” 

“But Roman freedom and Roman 
manners were going to the dogs when 
Horace wrote.” 

“But Christ was about to be born; 
and men were already being made 
fit, by wider intelligence, for Christ’s 
teaching. And, as for freedom, has 
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not ‘freedom grown, almost every year, 
from that to this? ” 

“In Rome they were worshipping 
just such men as this Melmotte. Do 
you remember the man who sat upon 
the seats of the knights, and scoured 
the Via Sacra with his toga, though 
he had been scourged from pillar to 
post for his villanies? I always 
think of that man when I hear Mel- 
motte’s name mentioned. Hoc, hoc 
tribuno militum/ Is this the man 
to be Conservative member for West- 
minster ? ” 

“Do you know of the scourges as 
a fact?” 

“T think I know that they are de- 
served.” 

“That is hardly doing to others as 
you would be done by. If the man is 
what you say, he will surely be found 
out at last; and the day of his pun- 
ishment will come. Your friend in 
the ode probably had a bad time of 
it, in spite of his farms and his horses. 
The world, perhaps, is managed more 
justly than you think, Mr. Carbury.” 

“My lord, I believe you’re a Radi- 
eal at heart,” said Roger as he took 
his leave. 

“Very likely, very likely. Only 
don’t say so to the prime minister, or 
I shall never get any of the better 
things which may be going.” 

The bishop was not hopelessly in 
love with a young lady, and was 
therefore less inclined to take a mel- 
ancholy view of things in general 
than Roger Carbury. To Roger 
every thing seemed to be out of joint. 
He had that morning received a let- 
ter from Lady Carbury, reminding 
him of the promise of a loan, should 
a time come to her of great need. It 
had come very quickly. Roger Car- 
bury did not in the least begrudge 
the hundred pounds which he had 
already sent to his cousin; but he 
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did begrudge any furtherance afforded 
to the iniquitous schemes of Sir Felix. 
He felt all but sure that the foolish 
mother had given her son money for 
his abortive attempt, and that there- 
fore this appeal had been made to 
him. He alluded to no such fear in 
his letter. He simply enclosed the 
check, and expressed a hope that the 
amount might suffice for the present ° 
emergency. But he was disheartened 
and disgusted by all the circumstances 
of the Carbury family. There was 
Paul Montague, bringing a woman 
such as Mrs. Hurtle down to Lowe- 
stoffe, declaring his purpose of contin- 
uing his visits to her, and, as Roger 
thought, utterly unable to free him- 
self from his toils; and yet, on this 
man’s account, Hetta was cold and 
hard to him. He was conscious of 
the honesty of his own love, sure that 
he could make her happy, confi- 
dent, not in himself, but in the fashion 
and ways of his own life. What 
would be Hetta’s lot if her heart was 
really given to Paul Montague ? 

When he got home, he found Fa- 
ther Barham sitting in his library. 
An accident had lately happened at 
Father Barham’s own establishment. 
The wind had blown the roof off his cot- 
tage ;and Roger Carbury, though his 
affection for the priest was waning, had 
offered him shelter while the damage 
was being repaired. Shelter at Car- 
bury Manor was very much more com- 
fortable than the priest’s own estab- 
lishment, even with the roof on; and 
Father Barham was in clover. Fa- 
ther Barham was reading his own fa- 
vorite newspaper, “The Surplice,” 
when Roger entered the room. 
“ Have you seen this, Mr. Carbury?” 
he said. 

“What's this? I am not likely to 
have seen any thing that belongs pe- 
culiarly to ‘The Surplice.’ ” 
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“'That’s the prejudice of what you 
are pleased to call the Anglican 
Church. Mr. Melmotte is a convert 
to our faith. He is a great man, and 
will, perhaps, be one of the greatest 
known on the face of the globe.” 

“ Melmotte a convert to Romanism ! 
Tl make you a present of him, and 
thank you to take him; but I don’t 
believe -that we’ve any such good 
riddance.” 

Then Father Barham read 4 para- 
graph out of “The Surplice;” “Mr. 
Augustus Melmotte, the great finan- 
cier and capitalist, has presented a 
hundred guineas towards the erection 
of an altar for the new Church of St. 
Fabricius, in Tothill Fields, The do- 
nation was accompanied by a letter 
from Mr. Melmotte’s secretary, which 
leaves but little doubt that the new 
member for Westminster will be a 
member, and no inconsiderable mem- 


ber, of the Catholic party in the 
house during the next session.” 

* That’s another dodge, is it?” said 
Carbury. 

“What do you mean by a dodge, 
Mr. Carbury? Because money is 
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given for a pious object of which you 
do not happen to approve, must it be 
a dodge?” 

‘But, my dear Father Barham, 
the day before, the same great man 
gave two hundred pounds to the 
Protestant Curates’ Aid Society. I 
have just left the bishop exulting in 
this great act of charity.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it; or 
it may be a parting gift to the church 
to which he belonged in his dark- 
ness.” 

“And you would be really proud of 
Mr. Melmotte as a convert ?” 

“T would be proud of the lowest 
human being that has a soul,” said 
the priest. “ But, of course, we are 
glad to welcome the wealthy and the 
great.” 

“The great! Ob, dear!” 

“A man is great who has made for 
himself such a position as that of Mr. 
Melmotte. And when such a one 
leaves your church, and joins our 
own, it is a great sign to us that the 
truth is prevailing.” Roger Car- 
bury, without another word, took his 
candle, and went to bed. 


HYMEN IN WASHINGTON. 


In Washington I chanced to see 
Hymen attired in saffron raiment, 
For which the U. S. treasury ; 
Undoubtedly made handsome payment. 
Dressed to the nines, with classic torch 


So bright, I feared that it would blind him, 
Driven in state to the church-porch, 
With a tall footman up behind him. 


I saw him join — delightful task ! — 
The daughter of a martial hero, 

With pageant, revel, pomp, and mask, 
Flavored with champagne below zero, 
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Unto a sergeant of marines, — 
A youth, who, if the foe should wound him, 
Would seize his banner by some means, 
And die with it all wrapped around him. 


In the dim past, few marriage-feasts 
Have made such bustle in the papers ; 
Not even when those demi-beasts, 
The Centaurs, cut such sorry capers, 
Who, by their treatment of the bride, 
Aroused the Lapithae to slaughter; 
Nor when “ Bluff Hal” unto him tied 
Sir Tom Boleyn’s unlucky daughter. 


Not e’en that wedding, — cause of strife, — 
When Trojan Paris, on his pillion, 
Bore Agamemnon’s brother’s wife 
Unto the battlements of Ilion ; 
Nor that with which our youth was fed 
When the chief, christened at the font as 
John Smith, with true devotion wed 
His dusky guardian, Pocahontas. 


“ Mitte sectari rosa quo 
Locorum,” add “ sera moretur,” 
(Or really I shall hardly know 
How to complete the line and metre,) 
Which means, rash mortal, be not bold 
To ask where girls of ancient metals, 
When verging slightly on the old, 
Habitually.strew their petals. 


For all the beauty of the past, 
The charms of all the fairest creatures, 
Were used in modelling the cast 
Of the entrancing, lovely features 
Of her, who, to obtain a mate, 
Last week all beauty sought the altar, 
*Midst blacks and whites from every State, 
The most of whom deserved the halter. 


I reverently skip the prayers, 
And all the solemn ceremony : 
As usual, during: such affairs, 
The ladies wept, the men were stony. 
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Nor do I think the toilets call 
At this point for detailed expansion: 
Come, seek with me her father’s hall, — 
Perhaps I ought to say his mansion. 


For at the door, six in a row, 

Stood blacks in red coats and buff gaiters: 
I did not for a moment know 

If they were senators. or waiters, 
Until one raised a dusky paw, 

(His skin would have defied a tanner,) 
And said, “ Pass through the corridor,” 

In the most condescending manner. 


Then on my visage burst replete, 
With varied food for contemplation, 
In all their splendor the élite 
Of this free democratic nation, — 
Tall warriors clad in army blue, 
Dull congressmen with stately swagger, 
With here and there a German Jew, 
And everywhere a carpet-bagger, 


Adventurers from every clime, ° 
Entrancing maids with tresses sunny, 
Whose papas used to deem a dime 
A very handsome sum of money, 
And many a man who in his youth 
Had humbly toiled in agriculture, 
But now, to tell the painful truth, 
Had all the habits of the vulture. 


*T was sweet to see some grizzled, stern 
Old hero of the sword and cannon 
Waltzing with one who used to earn 
Her daily bread beside the Shannon ; 
Or watch some senator, in face 
The counterpart of envious Casca, 
Flirting with that mélange of lace 
And diamonds, Miss B. of Nebraska. 


What matter if they could not spell, 
And grammar was to them but lingo? 

Their wealth was endless as a well; 
And wealth is every thing, by jingo! 
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For each man daily made a vow, 
Nor took the trouble to conceal it, 
“T must have money anyhow; 
I cannot earn it: so I steal it.” 


I saw the presents from friends fond, 
Eclipsing all the wealth of Ormus : 

There was a punch-bowl, like a pond 
In size, from mighty Mrs. Cormus; 

A tea-set from Matilda Jiles ; 
Another from Miranda Clary ; 

An idol, bought in heathen isles, 
From Lettucepray the missionary. 


Those golden apples (gift profuse), 
That fruit—rotundum atque teres — 
Which Juno, when she married Zeus, 
Was made a present of by Ceres, 
Could ne’er have held a candle to 
The candelabra which Miss Morgan 
Gave to the bride; and Mrs. Blue, 
Whose husband used to grind an organ 


’ In Louisville, before the war, 
Now a most influential banker, 
Presented to the groom a score 
Of teaspoons; while the naive Miss Spanker 
Sent two rich, antique silver storks; 
There was a pitcher from the Smellars: 
Old Colonel Butternutte sent forks; 
And Mrs. Butternutte, salt-cellars. 


I spoke to great men: on each face 
Was plainly writ, “I do not care if 
The Devil takes each State, nor place 
My welfare in free trade or tariff; 
In fact, I do not care a damn 
For specie or for legal tender, 
While I can be a jolly clam, 
And go upon a daily bender.” 


As through the crowded streets I crept, 
With all my frame one solid quiver: 

I really think I could have leaped 
Without a pang into the river. 
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But, although Liberty’s a fraud, 


’Tis best to calm our Ebenezer. 
Cato, by falling on his sword, 
Did not help Liberty, but Cesar. 


Ropert GRant, 
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In the grand, steady on-rolling of 
the great chariot of scientific knowl- 
edge and invention, many a little 
flower of old-fashioned observance, 
many a gentle craft and graceful 
superstition, many a cherished tradi- 
tion and quaint custom, must be up- 
rooted, crushed down, buried forever. 
They are like the modest daisy, and 
the tree-mousie’s nest, which even 
the tender hand of Burns might not 
spare, though his eye noted, and his 
heart yearned over them. 

Progress is undoubtedly desirable, 
nay, blessed, glorious, God-ordained ; 
but it is, nevertheless, relentless, and, 
in its minor consequences, often sad, 
sometimes tragical. 

I know there are plenty of Boun- 
derbys and Gradgrinds to ery, “ Down 
with them! we are better without 
them. Down with all poetry and 
weakness! [to such souls, synony- 
mous] long live the practical!” 
&c.; while an echo of acquiescent 
approval will not be wanting from 
the moneyed few, and the money-seek- 
ing many. In spite of all this utili- 
tarian roaring, however, I shall ven- 
ture, being patient and persistent 
(like many another small creature), 
to lift my little chirp of lament over 
some of these same bygone or fast- 
going daisies and mouse-nests, secure 
of a few sympathizing listeners even 
in this dusty, struggling nineteenth 
century. 


And, first, let us drop a tear over 
the grave of “weather-wisdom,” a 
gentle craft, as old as our humanity 
itself, and one of man’s most con- 
stant companions, and useful friends, 
till “ Old Probabilities ” laid him low, 
and built observations and _ signal- 
stations out of his bones. Alas! 
Yes. His day is over; and all his 
scores of wise sayings will soon be 
ungratefully forgotten, save in the 
few remote districts of our globe, 
where newspapers penetrate not in 
season to have the day’s doings regu- 
lated by the sapient “ weather 
report.” I purpose for old acquaint- 
ance’ sake, and as an addition (not 
unworthy) to our classical literature, 
to set down in order some of these 
old-fashioned pearls of weather-wis- 
dom, for which our fathers dived into 
rough seas of experience, and which 
they carefully strung on threads of 
memory, and transmitted from gener- 
ation to generation. 

The first I remember to have heard 
was repeated to me by my gentle 
grandmother, and, being rhymed, was 
never forgotten : — 


“ Red sky at night, 
Sailors delight : 
Red sky in the morning, 
Sailors take warning.” 


In inland districts, “ shepherds” is 
substituted for “sailors ;” and by read- 
ing Matt. xvi. 2, 3, we see that the 
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saying is at least as old as the Bible. 
It is certainly one of the most infalli- 
ble of signs, and is sometimes more 
elaborately and fancifully rendered as 
follows : — 


“Evening red, and morning gray, 
Speed the traveller on his way: 
Evening gray, and morning red, 
Bring down showers upon his head.” 


My next acquisition was from my 
father, when I was eagerly hoping a 
storm would clear away, and allow 
me to go on some longed-for excur- 
sion. “If you can find a patch of 
blue sky in the west, as big as a 
squaw’s cap, you may get ready to 
go,” said he; and though I was so 
young that I had to ask my nurse 
which was west, and what a squaw 
might be, I never forgot the saying, 
and even resented, as an impertinent 
innovation, the “leather apron” or 
“Dutchman’s breeches” which some 
substitute for the squaw’s cap. 

“Open and shet, sign o’ more wet,” 
was imparted to me, also at an early 
age, by a weather-wise but other- 
wise ignorant servant; and the 
equally rude rhyme, “ Southerly glim, 
sign of a wet skin,” I heard in one of 
my first visits to the sea. A critical 
friend .suggested the rendering, 
“Southerly glimmer, sign of a wet 
sinner ;” but I never heard that the 
Gloucester fishermen adopted it. 

Dwellers upon the sea-shore, or on 
tide-water streams, have necessarily a 
separate collection of weather-wise 
dicta. The following I gathered in 
Dighton, Mass., a picturesque little 
seafaring place on the Taunton 
River, named for Lady Frances Digh- 
ton, wife of Gov. Endicott, and fa- 
mous for its “rock,” bearing an 
inscription of the Norsemen. 

“Tt always rains at one end or other 
of a nor’-easter.” 
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“In a north-east storm, look for 
rain on the ebb-tide.” 

“ A nor’-easter never dies in debt to 
@ sou’-easter.” 

“If the equinoctial gale clears off 
through the north, look out for a co!d 
fall; and vice versa.” 

“ Glassy smoothness of the river a 
sign of rain, especially in the fall.” 

“People generally die on the ebb- 
tide.” 

“If the sun sets clear on a Friday, 
it’ll rain before Monday.” 

Other signs belong to any rural 
district : — 


** A crow on the fence, 
The rain will go hence: 
A crow on the ground, 
The rain will abound.” 


The crow, in these cases, refers, of 
course, to a cock, and not to a rook, ra- 
ven, or blackbird. I am assured by 
farmers’ wives that the water boils 
away much faster in their pots and 
kettles when rain is at hand; but this 
I cannot vouch for. The following 
lines are said to have been sent to Dr. 
Jenner by a friend with whom he 
had planned an excursion : — 


“The hollow winds begin to blow; 

The clouds look black; the glass is low; 
The soot falls down; the spaniels sleep; 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep; 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

,To see a rainbow span the sky; 

The walls are damp; the ditches smell; 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel; 
Hark! how the chairs and tables crack! 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack; 
Loud quack the ducks; the peacocks cry; 
The distant hills are looking nigh; 
How restless are the snorting swine! 
The busy flies disturb the kine; 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings; 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings! 
Puss, on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits, wiping o’er her whiskered jaws; 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incantious flies; 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
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Illumed the dewy dell last night; 
At dusk, the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping and crawling o’er the green; 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays; 
The frog has changed his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is drest; 
Though June, the air is cold and still; 
The blackbird’s mellow voice is shrill; 
My dog, so altered is his taste, 
Quits mutton bones, on grass to feast; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight! 
They imitate the gliding kite, 
And seem precipitate to fall, 
As if they felt the piercing ball. 
*T will surely rain: I see with sorrow, 

, Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow.” 


Although this was written in Eng- 
land, almost every line of it applies 
equally well to our own country: for 
pimpernel, we may fitly substitute 
chickweed, whose pretty white stars 
always close before a rain. “ Mack- 
erel sky and mares’ tails” are favor- 
ite storm-signs with sailors, and sel- 
dom fail ; though, as we well know, 


“in a dry time all signs fail.” “Three 
white frosts and then a rain,” is well 
known to farmers; and they will also 
tell you, “If it clears in the night, 


it will rain again soon.” “ Rain at 
seven, clear by eleven,” I have not 
found very reliable ; and “ By two we 
shall see what the day will do,” al- 
ways seemed very provoking, for by 
two o'clock if is generally too late for 
the desired picnic or journey. Morn- 
ing mists, and dew besprinkled cob- 
webs on the grass at sunrise, are signs 
of fair weather very dear to the hearts 
of young people; and many a mid- 
summer junketing has been decided 
upon through faith in their promises. 
To return to rhymes, — 


* Rainbow in the morning, 
Sailors [or shepherds] take warning: 
Rainbow at night, 
Sailors delight,” 


is old and trustworthy. From the 
book of Job (xxxvii. 22) we learn 
that “ fair weather cometh out of the 
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north ;” and in Ecclesiastes are told 
of the “clouds returning again after 
the rain.” 

“A green Christmas makes a fat 
churchyard,” is a grisly saying, which 
has often made our flesh creep, and 
checked us in our enjoyment of a 
mild term in December. It is one of 
the few winter sayings ; most of the 
weather-wisdom pertaining, naturally 
enough, to the seasons of seeds and 
crops. “When the days begin to 
lengthen, the cold begins to streng- 
then,” is another. And we recollect 
two belonging to the early spring; 
* March comes in like a lion, and 
goes out like a lamb;” and “ A peck 
of March dust is worth a king’s ran- 
som.” The latter has often consoled 
me when struggling against the gritty, 
whirling columns on Pennsylvania 
Avenue; but I learned it long before 
I understood that farmers like to have 
their fields early exposed to sun and 
showers. Late and light snow-storms 
are often styled “ poor man’s manure,” 
on the same principle. 

Perhaps no scrap of farmer’s lore 
ever gave me greater satisfaction than 
the “ early come, early go,” with which 
a dear uncle, skilled in woodcraft and 
weather-wisdom, consoled me, when I 
was mourning over an unusually 
prompt arrival of mosquitoes one 
summer. From him also I learned to 
distinguish the peculiar white, tur- 
reted piles of cloud, called “ thunder- 
heads ;” and that the cry of a loon in 
a dry time is a sure sign of rain at 
hand. Thereby hangs a little picture 
of my childhood, which I still love to 
smile over. I had spent a happy va- 
cation on this same uncle’s farm in 
New Hampshire, in “ midsummer, 
when the days were long.” It had 
been a season of almost unprecedented 
drought, and terrible, parching heat. 
The first thought in the morning, and 
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‘the last.at night, had been, for weary 
weeks, “Oh, if we might have rain!” 
At last, one September noon, ram- 
bling with my playmate Ruth, in the 
withered fields, I proposed that we 
should make one more effort to climb 
to the top of a large rock, which had 
heretofore bafflec our best skill and 
utmost daring. That day, either be- 
cause we scrambled more recklessly, 
clung more obstinately, or had really 
grown bigger, we accomplished the 
feat, and panting, scratched, and 
heated, stood at last, triumphant, upon 
the summit, and, waving our little 
sun-bonnets, gave shrill cries of victo- 
ry, hoping to be seen and heard by 
uncle and the boys, who were at 
work in a distant field ; but all in vain. 
On the general return to the house at 
dinner-time, the old topic of the 
drought recurring, my uncle gravely 
observed that he hoped it was almost 
over, as he had heard the cry of a 
loon about half an hour before, and 
that was a sure sign of a long storm. 
Ruth and I looked at each other, 
turned red, and giggled convulsively ; 
the boys, scenting a joke, and glad to 
have a laugh turned upon the good 
old “ general,” made us confess our 
tock exploit; the coincidence of time 
was proved; and we were written 
down as loons from that day. But, 
best of all, the sign did not fail: the 
clouds gathered that very afternoon, 
and before midnight the blessed sound 
of rain-drops on the roof was heard; 
two whole days the welcome music 
lasted, and the “low-hung clouds did 
drop their garnered fulness down.” 
By the same uncle, I was bidden 
to notice that there is no danger of a 
frost in autumn when the wind is 
high; that no dew falls the night be- 
fore a rain ; and that, after a brilliant 
auroral display, there is sure to be a 
decided change in temperature; more- 
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over, that, after an easterly storm, the 
wind must go round through the north 
to the west, to insure long continu- 
ance of fair weather; “if it backs 
round,” he would say, “ we shall have 
more rain soon.” “Thunder in the 
morning” is said to be as depressing 
to sailors and shepherds as either 
rainbows or red skies; while thunder 
at night fills them with the aforesaid 
delight. Dozens of old superstitions, 
and words of would-be-wisdom, clus- 
ter around the “ inconstant moon,” in 
all ages supposed to be very influen- 
tial in luck and weather. A “dry 
moon,” or one which in its first quar- 
ter appears so nearly horizontal in the 
sky, that a horn of powder might 
easily be hung upon its tip, was reli- 
giously believed, by my mother, to fore- 
tell a month of little rain and bright 
weather ; while if the pretty new cres- 
cent stood perpendicularly in the west, 
as if to spill its contents, wet days 
were sure to prevail during the next 
four weeks. To see what is poetically 
described as “the old moon in the 
young moon’s arms,” is a sign of 
storm and ill-fortune, of great an- 
tiquity. 

In the quaint old ballad of “ Sir 
Patrick Spence,” which dates back at 
least to the thirteenth century, we 
find these stanzas : — 


***Make haste, make haste, my merry men 
all 
Our gude ship sails the morn!’ 
‘ Oh! say na sae, my master dear, 
For I fear a deadly storm. 


Late, late yestreen, I saw the new moon, 
Wi’ the old moon in her arm; 

And I fear, I fear, my dear master, 
That we will come to harm.’ 


They hadna sailed a league, a league, 
A league, but barely three, 
‘When the lift grew dark, and the wind 
blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea. 
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The anchors brak, and the topmasts lap, 
It was sic a deadly storm; 

And the waves cam o’er the broken ship, 
Till a’ her sides were torn. 


Oh! lang, lang, may the ladies sit, 
With their fans into their hand, 
Or e’er they see Sir Patrick Spence 

Come sailing to the land.” 


Doubtless many another specimen 
might be added to this votive wreath 
of withering flowers, which we have 
collected; but, for the present, it 
must suffice, and with‘ all reverence 
do we place it upon the grave of a 
past lore. 

Lavra D. Nicnots. 





THE PROTESTANT THEORY OF AUTHORITY. 


BY REV. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Tue life of Jesus does not exhaust 
the Protestant sources of authority. 
Beyond the tragic catastrophe on 
Calvary, beyond the day of ascen- 
sion, the divine drama still runs on, 
and enters upon new acts, with ever 
widening stage, and scenery more 
quick to vary. The holy visitant was 
personally withdrawn; but from his 
changed abode he still held commu- 
nion with the “little flock” he had left 
behind, and sent a guiding inspiration 
to replace the presence they had lost, 
to' interpret the past they had so 
little understood, to reveal the future 
which they were entitled to promise, 
and “jead them into all truth” re- 
lated to their immediate needs, This 
second stadium of supernatural his- 
tory had for its object the formation 
of the Christian Church: it crystal- 
lized in a sacred society and perma- 
nent institution the consecrating influ- 
ence which for a season had dwelt 
among mankind, and, by warding off 
for a while the intrusion of error and 
infirmity, secured an interior space 
within which the pure model might 
compact itself and grow, and leave its 
image and its record as an ideal for 
all times. 

If the claim of authority is thus to 


be extended over the apostolic age, 
so must its credentials; and, for the 
miraculous phenomena on which it 
rests, we must repeat the demand 
for appreciable and unexceptionable 
testimony, which has already been 
preferred in the case of the Gospels. 
Our only historical sketch of Chris- 
tian affairs in the years succeeding 
the personal ministry of Jesus is 
found in the Acts of the Apostles ; and, 
on the value of the recitals in that 
book, it depends, whether we recog- 
nize in the teachings and methods of 
the primitive church the expression of 
authoritative inspiration. Who is it, 
then, that here tells the story of a 
nascent Christendom? Does he report 
his name? and, if so, does it guarantee 
the adequacy of his knowledge, and the 
trustworthiness of his narrative? Or, 
if we know not who he is, have we the 
means of checking and testing any of 
his statements, so as to gain an ap- 
proximate measure of the credibility 
of the rest? 

Fortunately, the Book of Acts, from 
various causes, admits of historical 
appreciation more readily than the 
narratives to which it gives the 
sequel. It is not entirely insulated. 
It stands in literary relation with the 
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third Gospel, professing to proceed 
from the same hand, and to continue 
the same story. It stands in substan- 
tive relation to the Pauline letters, 
telling over again biographical inci- 
dents of which the apostle has given 
his own account, and drawing of him 
a portraiture which we may compare 
with his self-presentation. It furnishes 
a picture of the early Christian com- 
munity, with the interior life of which 
every page of the apostle’s writings 
ferments: so that, apart from its occa- 
sional points of contact with external 
secular history, we have resources 
within the New Testament itself for 
critically estimating the contents of 
the book. 

The preamble of the work, which 
addresses it, like the third Gospel, to 
a certain Theophilus, and refers to his 
previous reception of just such an 
account of the ministry of Christ, has 
naturally linked together the two 
writings as successive chapters, from 
the same hand, of one continuous his- 
tory. The reality of this relation 
between them has recently, it is true, 
been called in question by Scholten, 
who, finding in the Gospel a tone of 
hostility to Jewish Christianity, which 
has died away in the Book of Acts, re- 
fers them to different sources; and will 
allow to the author of thelatter no hand 
in the former, except as editor and in- 
terpolator.!. This conclusion, however, 
seems to overstrain the difference of 
tendency in the two writings. It is 
founded on the idea, that, in the early 
struggle between the Pauline and the 
Petrine Christianity, the evangelist 
takes sides with the former, while the 


1 Is de derde Evangelist de Schryver van het 
boek der Handelingen? Critisch Onderzoek. J. 
H. Scholten: Leiden, 1873. I have only a second- 
hand knowledge of this treatise, through German 
teviews. An abstract of it is given by Hilgenfeld 
in his Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie: 
11 Jahrgang. Heft, 3, p. 441 suqq. 
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author of the Book of Acts balances 
and reconciles the two. But in fact | 
all that the writer cares about, in 
either case, is the universality of the 
Gospel: he will not have it limited to 
Israel, but accessible to the Samaritan 
and the heathen. Only so far as they 
infringe this principle, does he dis- 
parage the Jewish disciples: only so 
far as they represent it, does he favor 
the Pauline school. The Catholicity 
of the third Gospel seeks no support 
from the special theology of the 
apostle of the Gentiles; and that of 
the Book of Acts is worked out by his 
predecessors and- opponents. The 
characteristics of both parties are 
washed out, and a comprehensive 
unity is sought by condemning or 
ignoring them as exceptional ex- 
tremes. No doubt this common pre- 
conception works to a different end in 
the two writings, —in the Gospel to 
vindicate the universality of the reli- 
gion against those who would narrow 
it; in the Book of Acts, to claim the 
credit of this universality for both the 
parties alike, that entered as constitu- 
ents into the early Church. There is 
nothing in this difference to require 
the hypothesis of separate author- 
ship; while the literary evidence, 
from the complexion of the language, 
and organism of the style, clearly 
indicates the action of the same mind 
and hand. 

Admitting, then, on behalf of the 
Book of Acts, a complete community 
of interest with the third Gospel, i.e., 
that it is a sequel furnished by the 
same writer, in further prosecution 
of the same object, and with the least 
conceivable interval of time, we may 
apply to its case some of the con- 
clusions already reached in tracing 
the history of its companion. The 
external testimony which shows us 
the text of the evangelist in Mar- 
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cion’s hand gives, also, the lower limit. 


to our search for the later treatise ; 
and the date, which, on internal 
grounds, we have assigned to the 
Gospel, will approximately serve for 
its sequel ; unless, indeed, its own con- 
tents should carry in them fresh marks 
of time which oblige us to correct our 
former calculation in favor of an earlier 
time. Such mark of time, though only 
of a negative character, some critics 
have detécted in the entire silence of 
the book respecting the destruction 
of Jerusalem under Titus. No reader 
could suspect that the city, with its 
temple and its local hierarchy, which 
supplied the scene of so many inci- 
dents, no longer existed; and, had 
they already perished, this calm pres- 
entation of them, as though nothing 
had happened to them, would have 
been impossible, it is said, to the 
Christian historian. On this ground 
we are asked to fix the publication of 
his work as early as the year A.D. 
69.1 This argument would apply 
with some force to a writer in the 
reign of Titus, while the fall of Judea 
was still fresh, and, perhaps, to a Jew- 
ish Christian writer till the end of the 
century. But the impression of even 
national disasters, still more of foreign 
ones, does not long remain intense ; 
and in the second generation a Gen- 
tile writer might draw scenes from 
the life of the sacred city, without 
thinking of the siege which it had 
suffered in the days of his grand- 
fathers. Historical silence about par- 
ticular events is in itself but poor 
evidence of literary chronology; for 
it may exist either because they have 
not yet happened, or because they 
have happened long enough to be 
occasionally forgotten. In the pres- 


1 Schneckenburger, Ueber den Zweck der 
A ite, p. 231, 


ent ‘instance, the latter is plainly the 
operative cause. In the author’s ear- 
lier production, clear traces appear 
that he is already looking back on 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; for no 
one who compares the definite words 
(Luke xxi. 20-24) about Jerusalem 
being compassed with armies, and 
trodden down by the Gentiles, and 
her people falling by the edge of the 
sword, and being dispersed among all 
nations, with the indefinite descrip- 
tion of the future Parusia in which 
they are embedded, can fail to see in 
them a vaticiniwm post eventum. It 
is, indeed, one of the characteristic 
features of the third Gospel, that, 
throughout its alleged prophecies of 
the latter days, “the coming of the 
Son of man” is disengaged from its 
immediate connection with the Roman 
war, and thrown vaguely forward, as 
the thing signified is separated from 
the sign; and, though it is still 
promised within the lifetime of some 
who had been present at its preaching 
in Galilee, it is mentioned with an 
anxious sense of disappointed waiting 
and delay. It is illustrated by the 
story of the lord of the vineyard, 
who will indeed return, but not till 
after he has dwelt in a far country 
“for a long time.”* God will as- 
suredly avenge his own elect; but 
ah! not till he has “borne long with 
them,” —so long as to weary out what 
faith there is upon the earth.? The 
disciples must gird themselves up for 
a patient vigil, and not look for the 
Deliverer at the opening of the night. 
The second watch may pass, for aught 
they know, nay, even the third, ere the 
sound of his approach is heard; and 
their blessing lies in their being 
awake to meet him, however near the 


1 Luke xx. 9; comp. Matt. xxi. 33, where this 
expression of delay is absent. 
2 Luke xviii. 7,8. ° 
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morning.’ It is not to make imme- 
diate way for him that Jerusalem is 
to be trodden down; it is to be handed 
to Gentiles first: and not till their his- 
tory is worked out, and their “ times 
fulfilled,” will it become the city of 
the great King.* This language un- 
mistakably speaks the feeling of 
almost exhausted patience which 
marked the years near the border 
of the two centuries, and refers even 
the first of our author’s productions to 
the period rather of Trojan than of 
Titus. 

Nor is the Book of Acts itself entirely 
without indications of age which ac- 
cord with this estimate. The wit- 
nesses against Stephen are made to 
charge him with ominous prophecies 
against “the holy place,” —that this 
Jesus of Nazareth should destroy it, 
and change the Mosaic customs.® 
The author, who wished to exhibit 
Stephen as a true prophet, even when 
misunderstood, would not have ven- 
tured on this representation till his- 
tory had verified the word. There 


1 Luke xii. 38. How late must be the date 
which would oppress the writer with the sense of 
delay, we cannot, perhaps, safely infer from his 
language. But if the term which he thus divides 
is taken to be the possible lifetime of one of the 
children whom Jesus blessed (using the measure 
given in Luke ix. 27), and estimated at eighty re- 
maining years, each of the ‘‘ watches” (which are 
quarters) will be twenty; and three of them, 
reckoned from the death of Christ, would bring 
us to about A.D. 95; and the fourth would not 
expire till about A.D. 115. The expression about 
the watches is not found in Matt. xxiv. 43. 

Luke xxi, 24. 8 Acts vi. 13, 14. 

¢ It isa difficult question what the author could 
mean in calling these witnesses “‘ false ;”” but cer- 
tainly he did not intend to disclaim for Stephen 
words of slight and disparagement with regard to 
the temple; for the very speech which follows, in 
reply to the charge, condemns the building of the 
temple, and contrasts it as the gratuitous attempt 

ot Solomon (vii., 47) to localize the abode of God 
olkog Tov Beod) with the construction, after a 
vine pattern (vii. 44.), of the shifting tabernacle 
which symbolized the presence of God on every 
a (oxnvh tov Ty ), Instead of denying 
his alleged th: Se me omy a temple, the speaker 
inveighs against its existence as an example of the 
perversity and violation of covenant which_ran 
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are also traces of an ecclesiastical con- 
stitution, and hierarchical ideas, quite 
out of character with the apostolic 
age, and belonging to a more ad- 
vanced religious organization. The 
imparting of the Holy Spirit is re- 
served as the exclusive prerogative of 
the apostles, and cannot take place in 
Samaria till Peter or John has gone 
down to put hands on the baptized. 
The Ephesian disciples are “a flock ” 
under the pastoral charge of “ elders,” 
duly appointed by the Holy Spirit; 
and these “overseers” are regarded, 
not simply as local administrators, 
but as office-bearers in a general 
“church of the Lord, which he has 
purchased with his own blood.”? 
This conception of a catholic body, 
under governance of a sacred order, 
and the application to it of the doc- 
trine of redemption, betrays modes of 
thought prevailing not before the end 


through the whole national history. This is vir- 
tually to own the charge, and not to refute it. 
How, then, are the witnesses “false”? In two 
ways:— 

1, They represented Stephen as denouncing 
not only the temple, but the law (vii.13): whereas 
he treats it as divinely given (vii. 53) “by the 
ministration of angels; ” and rests his whole case 
against the Jewish people on this, that they have 
never kept the law; but while God has always 
done, and more than dene, his part, they have 
never been true to theirs. 

2. The witnesses, in reporting Stephen’s words 
about the temple, made its threatened destruction 
the direct actof Jesus of Nazareth, as if it were to 
proceed from some vengeance of his, and he were 
personally answerable for it. So far, however, is 
this from being true, in the writer’s estimate, that 
it is the Jews themselves who are responsible for 
the inevitable disaster. By their attempt to arpro- 
priate God, whose essence escapes all exclusive 
relations, they have rendered it necessary to de- 
stroy the stronghold of their unrighteous monopoly, 
and to carry the divine meaning of the law and the 
prophets direct to the Gentiles, instead of trusting 
any longer to the mediation of Israel. The dis- 
position to distinguish between the Old Testament 
dispensation and the temple, to condemn the lat- 
ter as a human limitation, but develop from the 
former the principles of universal religion, is in 
harmony with the whole theology of the Acts of 
the Apostles. The phrase “false witnesses,” in 
Matt. xxvi. 60, 61, raises a similar diffictlty 
which must there be met in a different way. 

1 Acts viii. 14, 17. 2 Acts xx. 17-28. 
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of the first century. The language, 
also, in which Paul is made to speak 
of the theological dissensions which 
will break out among the Christians 
of Asia, — of “ grievous wolves ” that 
will enter the fold, and even rise up 
from among themselves, drawing after 
them a train of followers by their per- 
verse teachings,’ — suits nothing so 
well as the outbreak of the Gnostic sects, 
which so agitated the Church of the 
second century. If these ‘are in- 
stances of anachronism, they invali- 
date, no doubt, the authenticity of the 
speeches and narratives in which 
they are contained. But for this we 
are prepared by so conspicuous an 
example of invention, that the un- 
welcome inference cannot excuse any 
apologetic coloring of the facts. In 
the deliberations of the Sanhedrim on 
the defiant attitude of Peter and the 
other preaching apostles,? Gamaliel 
counsels non-interference, and a sur- 
render of the cause to the judgment 
of results. He supports his advice 
by appeal to two analogous cases 
which may serve for precedents; viz., 
that of the pretender: Theudas, who 
set up for a prophet, and drew a mul- 
titude after him, with no result but 
death to himself, and dispersion to his 
people; and, “ after this,” of Judas of 
Galilee, who raised an insurrection 
against the Roman assessment under 
Quirinus, only to perish, and bring 
his followers to a ruinous break-up. 
Now, these instances, which are ex- 
- pressly cited as consecutive, occurred 
in just the opposite order; and that 
of Theudas took place under the pro- 
curator Cuspius Fadus, in the reign of 
Caligula, ten or twelve years after the 
date of Gamaliel’s reported speech.® 


1 Acts xx. 29, 30. 2 Acts v. 33-40. 

3 For Theudas, see Josephus, Ant. XX. v.1; for 
Judas, Ant. XVIII. i. 1, 6, XX.v.2; B. Jud. Il. 
viii. 1. In one of these passages, Josephus happens 


This positive proof that the address 
is fictitious cannot but make us less 
reluctant to accept elsewhere at their 
proper value slighter indications of 
the same freedom of invention. 

So far, then, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the date assigned to the third Gos- 
pel, serving also approximately for the 
Book of Acts. But, as the one isa sequel 
to the other, some interest attaches to 
the probable interval between them, 
To guide our judgment here, we have 
only one uncertain clew. The earlier 
book closes with a notice of the ascen- 
sion of Jesus: the later one opens with 
a more explicit account of the same 
event. So far as they are in accord- 
ance, they might have been written 
on successive days; but, if they mate- 
rially differ, time must be allowed for 
the first type of tradition to be re- 
placed by another; and it is reasona- 
ble to say, that, the larger the differ- 
rence, the longer the time. 

The concluding chapter of the 
Gospel comprises within the compass 
of a single day every thing subse- 
quent to the entombment of Jesus; 
the resurrection opening the morn- 
ing, the ascension closing the even- 
ing." The Book of Acts expands 
this one day into forty, and, for two 
meetings of the disciples with their 
risen Master, substitutes an indefinite 
number of such “ infallible proofs” by 
living intercourse.? In the Gospel 
the ascension is despatched in a phrase 
(“was taken up into heaven”), sup- 
posed by Scholten to be an editorial 
addition to the original text: * in the 
Acts, it is presented with descriptive 
detail, —the uplifted form, the receiv- 
ing cloud, the gazing disciples, the 
to mention Judas just after Theudas: is this the 
source of our author’s mistake? It is not the 
only indication of an apparent acquaintance with 
Josephus. 


1 xxiy. 1, 13, 33, 36, 50, 51. 
21.3, 3 xxiv. 51. 
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white-apparelled angels and their mes- 
sage! The place also, which, in the 
earlier account, is at Bethany, fifteen 
furlongs from the city, is shifted to the 
Mount of Olives, one-third of that 
distance from Jerusalem.? In both 
narratives, but more fully in the 
latter, Jesus enjoins his apostles to 
await in Jerusalem the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon them; and the 
only new feature in the second recital 
is this, —that when pressed to say 
whether, with the descent of the 
Spirit, will come also his Messianic 
restoration of the kingdom to Israel, 
he gives a twofold answer: as for 
the season of the kingdom, he desires 
them to leave it to God; as for its 
range, he bids them preach it not to 
“Tsrael” alone, but to the ends of 
the earth. Need we say that the 
historian who thus writes is sure of 
the universality of the “kingdom,” 
but has had to put its date into the 
indefinite? No usages of regular 
literature enable us to conceive how a 
writer could ever give two such reports 
of the same incident with apparent 
indifference to their discrepancy. 
Had his mind been simply occupied 
with the historian’s proper end, 
wholly intent on seeing things as 
they really lie in the past, the phe- 
nomenon would have been impossi- 
ble. But where an author writes 
with an object, or under the pre-en- 
gagement of a dominant feeling or 
idea, it is surprising how historical 
materials, now reduced to a seconda- 
ry and instrumental place, —still 
more how tradition that has never 


1 i, 9-11. 

? Luke xxiv. 50; Acts i. 12. It has been 
said, that, Bethany being on the Mount of Olives, 
the two terms may be used of the same spot. 
But the additional definition in Acts i. 12 (-‘ dis- 
tant from Jerusalem a sabbath day’s journey,” 
equal to two thousand paces, or between five and 
six furlongs) takes us only to the top of the hill, 
twice as far from Bethany as from Jerusalem. 
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firmly set,—- may become soft under 
the pressure of his hand, and mould 
itself to the shape of his own 
thought; and if twice, with different 
purpose, he should have to work up 
the same elements to the needful 
symmetry, they will insensibly take 
incompatible forms, which he will 
not care to bring to coalescence. He 
cannot, however, be supposed to pro- 
duce the two representations at once, 
or close together: there must be time 
for the impression of the one to grow 
faint before he can set himself to 
create the other, —time for a second 
interest, or drift of feeling, to succeed 
to the first, and throw itself on some 
new problem. In the present case, 
there is both this inward necessity 
for time between our author's two 
works, and also an outward necessity, 
founded on the modification of the 
materials with which he had to deal. 
Early Christian tradition held 
together, as two phases of the same 
event attached to the same day, the 
resurrection and the ascension of 
Christ; and in this form it still 
appears, as we have seen in the 
Epistle of Barnabas. So long as this 
was the case, the reports of appear- 
ances on the part of the risen Christ 
must have been extremely few: ac- 
cordingly, in Mark there is actually 
not one; in Matthew, who, with 
John, knows nothing of the ascen- 
sion, only two, of which one is subor- 
dinate to the other; and, in Luke, 
only two,on the same day. But as 
further reports arose of interviews 
with Jesus, or visions of him, and 
became too numerous for the history 
of a few hours, still more, as the 
rumor spread that he had been seen 
by disciples who had returned to 


1 ie., excluding the later appendix, which 
does not belong to the original Gospel, xvi. 9 to 
the end. 
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Galilee, room had to be found for the 
growing series; and his departure 
from the world was separated from 
his resurrection and variously post- 
poned,— eight days for the conver- 
sion of Thomas’, indefinitely for the 
scene at the Sea of Tiberias (de- 
clared to be the third appearance),? 
forty days for the “many infalli- 
ble proofs,” and the instructions “ re- 
specting the kingdom,” which com- 
pleted the apostles’ preparation: to 
become organs of the Holy Spirit. 
Other causes concurred to throw the 
ascension forward into a time of its 
own, and givé it prominence as an 
independent event. In the oldest 
accounts of the manifestations of 
Jesus after death, beginning with 
those of Paul, he is presented in an 
impalpable or phantasmic form, now 
as an inward revelation,® now as a 
vision,* or a voice;® and, again, as 


something that might be mistaken 
for “a spirit,” or open toe a doubt; ® 
as able to vanish -in an instant; 


as coming through shut doors.® 
This representation seemed to lie 
too near the borders of possible sub- 
jective illusion: it left the means of 
personal identification obscure or in- 
adequate; and, even apart from the 
question of evidence, it favored a 
Docetic view of the person of Christ, — 
that the divine nature, which lived 
on, and passed into heaven, was other 
than the man Jesus who died upon 
the cross, and separated from him on 
Calvary. In re-action from these 
dangers, stress would naturally be 
laid on all reported appearances 
which carried in them local and per- 
sonal features, and assimilated the 
risen life to an ordinary human life. 


1 John xx. 26. 2 John xxi. 14 3 Gal. 1. 6. 


4 1 Cor. xv. 8 5 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
6 Luke xxiv. 37; Matt. xxviii. 17. 
1 Luke xxiv. 31. *® John xx. 19. 26, 


The traces of individuality, and even 
organic continuity, would be collected, 
and pushed to their furthest conse- 
quences; for, if the sameness were 
disturbed between the past Jesus and 
the future Christ, the whole Messian- 
ie theory which had been wrought 
out would break down. Hence the 
insistency of the later evangelical 
records on acts of the risen Christ 
corrective of the former impression, 
—on his eating with the apostles} 
on his offering them his hands and 
feet to feel,? on his bidding Thomas 
put his finger into the nail-prints 
on his hand and the wound in his 
side.® This escape from one diffi- 
culty induced, however, another: the 
human body with which tradition 
had thus encumbered itself remained 
as a serious burden on its hands, 
which had again to be removed by 
recourse to a physical and visible 
ascension. For the growth of belief, 
often as we may trace the stages of 
its modification, we have no exact 
chronometer; and, how long it would 
require for the faith in the risen 
Christ to emerge into this stupendous 
form, it is impossible to define; but 
certainly it could not be till the sup- 
posed witnesses were beyond the 
reach of questioning, and the con- 
ception of his heavenly life and ex- 
pected return had so fastened itself 


in the scenery of the Christian’s real _ 


world as to render easy the insertion 
of this one link of marvel more. 
Our author, therefore, is dealing, in 
his second work, with far later ele 
ments of tradition than in his first. 
The relative age of his materials, 
however, is not necessarily that of 
his own later work upon them; in- 
deed, he incorporates with the Acts 


1 Luke xxiv. 43, 
8 John xx. 25-27. 


2 Luke xxiv. 39. 
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of the apostles large portions of a 
traveiler’s journal, evidently proceed- 
ing from some companion of Paul, 
and so mingles in the same produc- 
tion the newest and the oldest rec- 
ords of Christian things. But some 
farther light on the relation of the 
two books may, perhaps, be gained 
by comparison of their characteristic 
aim and ruling idea. 

Christianity, in its primary spring, 
is the power of a unique personality. 
That power, exercised upon minds 
pre-occupied with Jewish concep- 
tions, inevitably burst into a belief, 
not realized, it is probable, till after 
his departure, that he would prove to 
be the promised Messiah, the inau- 
gurator of the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth. Looking back upon the 
marvellous year which had wrapped 
them in a trance of reverence, and 


suffusing with new love and sorrow 
that gracious and majestic presence, 
his disciples could not but think, that, 
though he was not yet Messiah, he 
was marked out to be so; that his 
past life was but a preluding disguise ; 
and that the real history infolded 


within him was yet in reserve. That 
death could not detain, but only 
glorify him; that he was on its 
brighter side, and on the eve of 
returning thence to bring in the 
consummation of human history, 
speedily became their fixed conviction. 
This persuasion, however, did not fit 
in with the established programme 
of the “last days,” and encountered 
the strongest resistance from minds 
unsoftened by the personal impres- 
sion of the great Teacher’s life. No 
apocalyptic dream, no writing ac- 
cepted as a divination, had ever pre- 
sented Messiah, except as invested 
from the first with attributes of 
splendor, and functions of power. To 
other men of God, to prophets who 
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foretold him, and warned the people 
to repent betimes, suffering and igno- 
miny might attach, and even mar- 
tyrdom be assigned; but’ that the last 
elect of God, the representative and 
assertor of the divine sovereignty 
over men, should utterly fail, and die 
in shame, was nowhere written, and 
was incredible. Here was the first 
difficulty which the disciples had to 
encounter, no doubt in their own 
minds, as well as among their com- 
patriots: it was necessary to recast 
the Messianic theory, and find room 
within it for the stage of humiliatién 
prior to the period of triumph; and, 
for that purpose, to read again, with 
more discerning eyes, through the 
lines, and between the lines, of the 
old prophets and seers. To an un- 
critical people, with whom historical 
poems have come to stand for oracles, 
all literary interpretation is in fluid 
condition, and will take any direc- 
tion; and passages were soon found 
which held the preconceived thought, 
and spoke in the desired tone. Who 
was that “servant of Jehovah” that 
was “despised and rejected of men, 
@ man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief,” who was “ied as a sheep 
to the slaughter, and as a sheep be- 
fore her shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth ”?? Is there 
not proof here “that the Christ 
ought to have suffered these things, 
and only thus to enter his glory” ?? 
And, if thus it was appointed and 
foretold, that lowly lot, that gentle 
humanity, that inward conflict in the 
garden, that outer agony upon the 
cross, are no contradiction, but rather 
the very sign of his Messiahship. 
Far from constituting failure and 
defeat, they were all entered on the 
providential plan, and all, under 


2 Isa, liii. 3-7. 2 Luke xxiv, 26, 
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the guise of necessity, voluntarily 
contemplated and assumed; and, 
though his disciples did not see it at 
the time, do they not- remember now 
the forebodings that fell from him in 
his dark pathetic moods, and pene- 
trate their mysterious meaning? 
This state of mind, it is probable, 
long controlled the formation of the 
earliest Christian traditions, and mod- 
ified what was purely historical in 
their ground-work ; and in the same 
interest were the materials thus con- 
stituted subsequently combined into 
tlie several selections presented in 
the synoptical Gospels. They recite 
such portions of his teaching and 
labors as have reference to the “ com- 
ing of the kingdom :” they mark the 
crises and the hints which seem to 
let out the secret of his own appoint- 
ment, and to show, that, in what he 
suffered, he purposely assumed the 
will of God: they regard his whole 
ministry as a preamble or presage, 
related to the impending real Mes- 
siahship, as the Baptist’s mission to 
his own career in Palestine, and are 
less anxious to make it shine with 
the light of history than with that 
of prophecy. The third Gospel has 
other subsidiary characteristics; but 
the thésis so intently dwelt upon in 
its last chapter—that the future 
Christ was meant to be a sufferer 
first, and that the tragic scene on 
Calvary is but an act of the divine 
drama — is the expression of its deep- 
est thought. It would harmonize 
the cross with the theory of Christ’s 
function. 

To work out this doctrine, of a 
Messiah emerging through the bap- 
tism of suffering and death, was 
the first achievement of early Chris- 
tian thought. In order to give it its 
hoped-for success, Jesus should have 
early fulfilled the promise made on 
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his behalf, and returned from heaven 
with his full investiture of power. 
This, certainly, was the disciples’ ex- 
pectation; this, the purport of 
their preaching; this, the needful 
justification of the theory they had 
formed. A notice sent that the last 
days were at hand, the appearance of 
a herald to make ready for them, the 
nomination of the person who is to 
introduce them, are measures full of 
meaning, if addressed to those upon 
whom also the sequel quickly comes, 
but lose all fitness and significance, 
if the warning is given to one gene- 
ration, and the fulfilment falls upon 
another, and the eager haste which 
has been urged is proved by death to 
have been superfluous, and has to be 
handed on to the next age. Hence a 
new difficulty gathered with lapsing 
years around the early Christians. 
They were not prepared for an indefi- 
nite postponement of the advent; 
and their first doctrine had no place 
for it. It was necessary to revise 
their construction of the providen- 
tial scheme, and. find some worthy 
design to fill the intermediate time 
which they had so much under- 
estimated ; and to this second prob- 
lem it is that the post-evangelical 
literature, represented by the Acts of 
the Apostles, specifically addresses 
itself. The solution is gained by set- 
ting up a second stage of divine 
preparation for the great end, a dis- 
pensation of the Holy Spirit which 
shall take the place, for a generation, 
of the immediate presence of Jesus, 
now withdrawn. To his personal 
preliminary visit is to be added a 
social proclamation of the coming 
kingdom throngh the constitution of 
a witnessing church, organized, not, 
indeed, for permanent history, but 
for provisional protest till the hour 
strike. As the body of Christian 
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believers gradually increased and 
ramified, and absorbed into itself 
both Jewish and Gentile elements, 
and, settling down into regular 
usages of its own, found itself 
isolated from society around, this was 
the interpretation which it naturally 
put upon its own life and meaning: 
it stood there as representative of 
the absent and waiting Christ, to 
prolong his night of warning, and 
“show forth his death till he come.” 
As the Church became a fact of 
larger dimensions and more various 
elements, this theory of it hastened 
to overtake it, and shaped itself into 
a connected system, which fqund a 
place for all the parts. The apostol- 
ic age was thus set up as furnishing 
a second volume in the divine history, 
parallel to the first, and by new 
agency doubling its warning to the 
world. It opens, like the first, with 
visits of angels, announcing, not now 
the earthly, but the heavenly nativi- 
ty of Christ." It starts its new 
mission, like that of Jesus on Jordan, 
with a spiritual baptism, no longer, 
however, of water, but of fire,? and 
then, simply substituting the apostles 
and evangelists for the Master, 
conducts them through a similar 
eareer, of preaching, of miracles, of 
exorcism, of bestowment of spiritual 
gifts, of persecution, transfiguration, 
and martyrdom. In the Book of 
Acts we stand in presence through- 
out of a theory of the apostolic age, 
under the influence of which the re- 
corded facts and words are selected, 
moulded, and balanced; and this 
feature alone, apart from all ques- 
tions affecting its truth in detail, 
1 Actsi. 10,11. — Acts ii. 1-13. 
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throws light upon its date. For no 
generation as it lives on, least of all 
a generation plunged in hot conflict 
and intense anticipations, has time, 
and sufficient distance from itself, to 
speculate upon its own position in 
the system of the world; and ere it 
can all lie in symmetrical order before 
the eye, and be exhibited as part 
of an intended plan, foreshadowed 
in the past, and needful for a future 
long decreed, it must already be well 
over, and seen in retiring perspective 
by the observer. The work, therefore, 
is certainly post-apostolic. It deals 
with a later stadium of the Messianic 
theory than that on which the Gospel 
pauses, and addresses itself to an 
ulterior state of mind. It is obliged 
to throw the Parusia more into the 
indefinite, and let it rest in complete 
silence. -And its representation of 
Christian affairs approaches visibly 
nearer the settled existence of a 
society no longer provisional, but 
rapidly passing into the Catholic 
Church of history. These features 
would not naturally make their ap- 
pearance in thé first century. And 
the favorable feeling everywhere 
shown towards the Roman Govern- 
ment would be most in place, not- 
withstanding some partial persecu- 
tions, in the reign of Trajan. In 
the latter part of that reign (which 
extended from A.D. 98 to A.D. 118), 
at an interval of, perhaps, ten years, 
the author may probably have com- 
piled his two works. Accuracy, how- 
ever, is here certainly unattainable ; 
and definite dates are admissible 
only as approximations, which, till 
corrected by further evidence, may 
serve in aid of clear conceptions. 


(Dr. Martineau’s discussion of the Book of Acts proceeds in a comparison of its contents with 
the Pauline letters. We are obliged to postpone this paper until January. — Eps. O1.D AxpD NEw.]} 
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“AGAINST TIME.” 


BY ERNEST PAPENDIEE. 


Ir was the spring of 1870, a few 
months before the breaking-out of 
the Franco-Prussian war. Although 
so near at hand, that event was some- 
thing as little thought of then as was 
an argument relative to the merits 
and demerits of the penal code of 
Japan. Those were “piping times 
of peace;” and the storm which 
was to break so shortly had given no 
signs of life. 

It was a terrace of a hotel in South 
Germany, a summer hotel in a little 
watering-place near a large capital. 
The opening day of the season, the 
band played in the gardens for the 
first time. Our little party — three 
American students, and a like num- 
ber of young German cavalry officers 
—was the remnant of a much larger 
one which had never let a Wednes- 
day slip away, the season before, but 
had invariably met on this terrace to 
listen to the music, and afterwards 
join the dancers inside. We started 
with the determination of doing like- 
wise this season. 

Our conversation had been of a 
very versatile nature. Many subjects 
had been taken up and laid aside, 
when our “heavy man,” Second 
Lieut. Von Hayn, looking over the 
terrace down the road, espied an offi- 
cer of infantry walking along, and 
“thanked God he was in the cavalry.” 

He said it with so much satisfac- 
tion for his own lot, and so much 
commiseration and real pity for the 
luckless infantry-man in his voice, 
that it struck us as very ludicrous. 
Jim Wade asked him why he thought 
himself better off. 

“Why! doesn’t he have to walk, 
poor devil, while I can ride?” 


“Certainly. But perhaps your 
‘ poor devil’ prefers walking.” 

“ Prefers it! Well, perhaps if he’s 
such a fool as that, it’s well that he is 
a grenadier.” 

Harry Pendleton, who was some- 
thing of a “walkist” himself, here 
broke in, and spoke at some length, 
and with considerable zeal, in favor 
of walking considered as a science, 
of pedestrianism as a fine art, and 
ended by asking the company what 
they thought of a hundred-mile walk 
in less than twenty-four hours, — a 
feat which Weston had recently 
accomplished at home. 

-The answer came from Baron Von 
Leurman, who was of the opinion 
that such a thing was an impossi- 
bility. Even allowing, for the sake of 
argument, the feasibility of it, he 
held that any man was an idiot who 
would undertake it, and should take 
great satisfaction in seeing one-half 
the feat, say fifty miles, in twenty- 
four hours. 

Harry let himself out at once. 
“Do you mean what you say? Will 
you risk a bet, that one of us Ameri- 
cans at this: table cannot do more 
than that ? — over hilly country-roads 
too, and not on a carefully-prepared 
track.” 

The baron promptly: “Certainly. 


‘I will bet a dinner for the party here, 


that you cannot produce him.” 
Harry turned to me for a moment. 
“You have just returned from a walk 
in the Black Forest. How far is it 
from here to Baden-Baden?” 
“About seventy miles— not far 
from that one way or the other by the 
road ; but you can save a mile or two 
here and there by paths in the forest.” 
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“What sort of a road? Hard 
walking?” 

“Hilly enough, but pretty fair 
generally. Comparatively level from 
here to Weil, then very hilly, and 
often rough, till you reach the Murg. 
You can save something there by 
going over the hill, instead of around 
it to Baden, The short-cuts are gen- 
erally pretty rough.” 

Harry was quiet for a moment; 
then, turning to the baron, “I will 
double the stakes, and increase the 
distance,” he said. “One of us 
three (of course, I knew he meant 
himself) shall walk from here to 
Baden, taking any road that he may 
deem best, and shall step on the Kur- 
saal terrace there within twenty-four 
hours from the time of starting from 
the Konigsbau here, or I lose.” 

“I accept,” said the baron, “on 
condition that the trial takes place 
between the 10th and 20th of May. 
I shall get a furlough; and so, I be- 
lieve, can Lobenstein,” turning to the 
officer, who had not spoken as yet. 

“I think I shall be able to get 
away then,” he answered, “and 
should enjoy this immensely. I have 
been promising myself a trip to 
Baden anyway; and this episode 
will be sure to make it enjoyable. Is 
it a bargain, gentlemen ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Tm agreed.” 

“But what,” asked the baron, “do 
you mean, Mr. Pendleton, by dou- 
bling the stakes? I said a dinner for 
the party; and what should we six 
do with a dinner for twelve ?” 

“ Ask our friends, of course. We 
could make it either a stag-party, or 
be joined by six ladies. ‘I incline to 
the latter arrangement.” 

So did we all; and it was decided 
to choose our company then and 
there; for, as Jim Wade remarked, 
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the bet being made, the dinner be- 
came a certainty; for, if Harry 
failed to name his man, or his man 
failed to do what was expected of 
him, of course we dined with Harry. 
Should he succeed, why, then we 
should be only too happy to be the 
guests of our mutual friehd, Von 
Leurman. 

A hat was placed on the table, and 
each man threw a name intoit. The 
result was, Miss Ada Pendleton, Miss 
Annie Tyrell, Miss Lillie Tyrell, 
Miss Eva Wade, Miss Alice Gray, 
and Miss Nellie Davis. 

As these names were read out, it 
occurred to me, that conventionality 
required a chaperone on all such occa- 
sions. I expostulated. 


“ Boys, this won’t do: we must have 
some married ladies.” 
But who is to be left 


“ Fact! 
out?” 

There was the rub! Finally we 
decided to put the names back in the 
hat, and let Von Hiiyn take out one, 
who should stay at home. I think 
every one of us breathed hard as he 
did so: I know I felt easier when the 
paper was unfolded, and Nellie Davis, 
in Von Hiayn’s own handwriting, ap- 
peared. 

“Rather rough on you too, Von_ 
Hiiyn!” was Jim’s consoling re- 
mark ; while the bellicose second lieu- 
tenant sat back in his chair, and tried, 
by nonchalantly curling his micro- 
sopical, mustache, to appear as if he 
didn’t care. 

Mrs. Pendleton’s name took the 
vacant place by unanimous consent to 
my suggestion to that effect. 

The demands of Mrs. Grundy were 
of course satisfied; and, as no one 
present had any objection to being 
thirteen at a table, Mrs. Tyrell of 
Baltimore was also added to the list, 
we intending to ask her to act as 
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judge, and to. receive the pedestrian 
at Baden on his arrival. 

“Garcon!” called Jim Wade. 
“Fill up these gentlemen’s glasses, 
and bring me a big sheet of paper, 
and some pens and ink.” 

“ What’s up now, Jim?” I asked. 

“T’m'going to draw up a paper, 
registering this bet, and setting down 
any conditions which may suggest 
themselves to any of us. I don’t 
propose to lose any chance for a feast 
because something is not regular.” 

We all thought well of the idea; 
and after sundry suggestions, and 
some little discussion, Jim had a 
gorgeous looking document, of which 
this is a tolerable copy as I remem- 
ber it. 


AGREEMENT. 


Hore. BetLevo:, April 20, 1870. 


‘This is to certify that on this date, and in 
presence of witnesses, a bet was made 
between Mr. Harry Pendleton of New 
York City, and Baron Carl August. Von 
Leurman, of his Majestv’s body-guard, as 
follows, and subject to conditions herein- 
after specified; viz., — 

Mr. Pendleton agrees to name a person 
from among the party here assembled, who 
shall walk from the Konigsbau here, to the 
Kursaal in Baden, the latter place to be 
reached within twenty-four hours after 
time of departure from the former. Failure 
to name his party, or failure on part of 
party so named to accomplish undertak- 
ing, constitutes loss by Mr. Pendleton, 
whose successful accomplishment of both 
of these points constitutes loss by Baron 
Von Leurman. 

Pedestrian to have choice of day and 
hour of starting (the day, however, to be 
between the 10th and 20th of May next) ; 
to choose his own route, and to regulate 
all minor points, such as time, and length 
of halts, manner of walking, &c., for him- 
self; to be at liberty to eat and drink, as 
well as wear, what and how, when and 
where, he pleases. 

Pedestrian to be accompanied by two 
gentlemen here present, in a vehicle of 
some sort, for the purpose of observing his 
time, and of being of any assistance to 
him, also to carry any thing which he may 
desire to use on the walk. All expenses of 
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walk, as also of carriage, to be defrayed by 
party losing this bet. The stakes are to be 
a dinner for thirteen persons at Hotel 
de Russie in Baden. By mutual consent, 
Mrs. Tyrell of Baltimore to be requested 
to act as judge, and to receive pedestrian at 
Baden, as also to preside at banquet. This 
agreement to be placed in her hands. 


(Si ) Von LEURMAN, 
— HARRY PENDLETON. 
V. Hiyn, 


FRANZ LOBENSTEIN, 
JAMES WADE, 
ERNEsT GRAY, 


Witnesses. 


While we had been working on 
this document, we had not noticed 
that the band had gone inside, and 
were about to tune up for the dancing. 
We could see the ladies moving 
about in the lighted ball-room, and 
were, about to join them, when the 
baron reminded Harry that his man 
was as yet unnamed. To my utter 
amazement he named me. I had 
felt so sure all along that he proposed 

,to undertake it himself, that I was 
completely taken aback. I was con- 
siderably annoyed, and told him flatly 
that I would not accept. His answer, 
as he turned away to claim a waltz 
from Miss Tyrell, was simply, “ Keep 
your temper, old boy, I don’t want 
your answer to-night. I’m coming 
round to talk it over with you in the 
morning.” 

“Much good the palaver may do 
you,” I muttered as I went in search 
of his sister, who had promised me 
this waltz. 

Meantime the news of our project 
had swept around our little circle; 
and, when I entered, every one had 
read the paper, which had already 
been placed in Mrs. Tyrell’s hands. 
It was the topic of the evening. 

It was always a pleasure to waltz 
with Miss Pendleton ; and that night 
I enjoyed it even more than usual. 
She was looking beautifully, and 
seemed more charming than ever, as, 
our waltz over, I led her into one of 
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the alcoves off the ball-room, where 
she sank in among the cushions on 
the divan by the window, and, with 
a sort of Turkish luxuriousness, I 
chose a hassock at her feet. She let 
me light my cigarette, and then began 
at once speaking of the projected 
walk. 

“Tell me all about it, Mr. Gray,” 
she began. ‘“ You men do have such 
splendid times! I have seen the 
paper Mrs. Tyrell has, and it all 
seems so delightful! I am so glad 
we are to be at Baden: we can see 
our conquering hero come. By the 
by, who is he to be? I haven't 
heard yet.” 

“Harry named me,” I said; “but 
I have declined the proffered honor. 
Rather too much like the cat and 
the monkey,—all burns, and no 
chestnuts,” 

“ But the honor of succeeding.” 

“An honor which would not be 
mine, I am afraid; and I am not 
sufficiently sure I could accomplish 
it to desire to run the risk of having 
to give in. Harry’s choice of me is 
very flattering; but I have no such 
belief in my own powers of endur- 
ance as that choice would lead me to 
suppose he has. So, as I say, I shall 
not attempt it. Sorry to leave Harry 
in the lurch; but he should have con- 
sulted with me first. This will make 
him more careful in future. He must 
either do it himself, or give the 
dinner. I must be counted out. Do 
you know what a walk this is, Miss 
Pendleton? A good seventy miles, 
ever country roads, —say three miles 
every hour in the twenty-four, with- 
out counting stoppages, of which 
there must of necessity be some. It 
is a big job for an amateur.” 

“A hard, long tramp, no doubt: 
still, after some of the feats I have 
heard of your performing in Switzer- 


land last summer, I shall take the 
liberty of doubting your plea of in- 
ability. It would please Harry so 
much, and — and it would please me 
too, Mr. Gray,” —a slight, a very 
slight savor of coquetry in that 
remark, — then, persuasively, woman- 
like, “I wish you would go.” Sud- 
denly, in a somewhat different tone, 
“TI don’t like Baron Von Leurman, 
do you?” 

Now this was cruel. Womanlike, 
Miss Pendleton struck hardest at the 
most vulnerable part. I ought to 
have liked the baron, did like him 
perhaps ; for a pleasanter companion, 
nor @ more genial fellow, than he,.I 
had seldom met. But I was a little 
bit jealous of him; and my companion 
knew it, and sometimes used that 
knowledge to my utter discomfiture. 
If this that she told me now was the 
truth, she had never let me. know it 
before. My answer was indistinct, 
but evidently sufficient; for she went 
on: — 

“‘ Well, then, undertake this walk 
to show him what an American can 
do; won’t you, please?” 

She looked so perfectly bewitching 
as she sat there waiting for my 
answer, looking at me with her great 
blue eyes, while the moonlight coming 
through the open window fell with 
its silver into her red gold hair, that 
aman much less in love than I was 
would have wavered in a resolution 
as strong as mine. “The man who 
wavers is lost.” That little remark 
about the baron went a great way. 
I looked full in her eyes for a moment, 
then :— 

“Do you really want me to go, 
Ada? Ifso, I must have some token 
from you to help me win, —a bit of 
that ribbon,” touching a pale blue 
one she wore, “the colors of the 
ladie fayre, whose knight I am to be.” 
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I had never called her Ada before ; 
and she did not rebuke me, only 
looked at me with her big blue 
eyes. 

“Tf I make you my gallant knight, 
will you promise me to win?” 

“Not that, but to do my best, my 
very utmost. It’s-a much longer 
pull than I ever tried before.” 

“My knight must not fail,” she 
said, smiling at me in a way to make 
me vow to strike the obnoxious word 
out of my vocabulary. 

A few minutes later, when I led 
her jnto the main hall again, I 
astonished Harry by the announce- 
ment that I had changed my mind. 

He was at my rooms the next 
morning to talk matters over. What 
about preparations? Did I propose 
to do any thing towards training ? 
When would I start? 

“I shall walk somewhat every day, 
live pretty regularly, ease down a 
little on miy smoking, and go to bed 
early. I think that will about cover 
the training part of it. I shall start 
at seven o’clock in the evening, say 
Monday the 12th. I want to walk 
over the road once, taking two or 
three days at it: you will go with 
me, of course. I want to fix points 
in my mind, and see where I can 
make any short-cuts.” 

“Good enough! But why do you 
chose seven o'clock in the evening to 
start? Strikes me, I should prefer 
four or five in the morning.” 

“A nice time that would be to 
arrive at Baden, wouldn’t it. Ima- 
gine having our worthy judge meet 
me at the Kursaal at that hour! 
Rather too pastoral. And don’t you 
see, from here to Weil I have a good 
straight road, the best part of the 
whole, to take at night. If I can 
walk on that at the rate of four to 
four and a half, I have a considerable 


gain by breakfast-time, and also day- 
light for the hard places.” 

And so it was finally arranged. 

A week later Harry and I walked 
over the road carefully, and found 
several opportunities to make short- 
cuts, which might or might not be 
useful when the time came. 

The 12th of May was the day 
fixed finally for the trial. A rain in 
the morning had made it as nearly 
perfect for such an occasion as [ 
could have wished. The reads were 
just right,—neither dusty nor too 
wet. Harry had been with me all day; 
and I had slept the greater part of 
the afternoon. A little before six, he 
rooted me out of bed; and we ate a 
steak and a roll, and drank some 
very strong coffee together. Then I 
leisurely dressed myself in a suit of 
light-gray flannel, on the style of our 
old Harvard base-ball uniform, — 
loose shirt, well open at the neck, but 
trousers fitting like a glove, and 
tight at the ankle. I wore in a but- 
tonhole a little scrap of pale-blue 
ribbon. My cap was of white linen, 
such as is worn by British officers in 
India, but minus the havelock: I 
confess to a strange feeling of nerv- 
ousness while I was getting ready; 
but it passed off quickly, and I felt 
myself again. 

At twenty minutes before seven, 
Lobenstein and. Jim, who were to 
accompany me, drove up in a light 
one-horse affair; and Franz drove me 
down to the Konigsbau, while Jim 
and Harry walked down together. 

I was quite unprepared for the 
reception I was to receive there. A 
number of young officers, and quite 
a delegation of our American colony, 


were on hand to send me off. Some . 


of the officers were mounted, and 
proposed to ride up the Hasenberg 
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with me, take supper there, and re- 
turn. I had said good-by to the 
Tyrells, Miss Pendleton, and Miss 
Wade in the morning. Miss Wade, 
with a party, had already gone to 
Baden: the others were going in the 
morning train. I had hoped to see 
them there to say good-by again; 
but they were not there, and no one 
had seen them. 

It is very close on seven o’clock. 
Three minutes —two minutes — one 
minute! “Are you ready?” Iam 
ready; but I look up the Schloss 
Platz in the vain hope of seeing 
some one of the party whom I miss. 
No one in sight. Busy packing, I 
suppose: still I should have thought 
she might have come to speed her 
knight, as I am going to this “ wager 
of battle ” for her, and she has given 
the gage. “Seven o'clock. Go!” 
I wave my hand to the ladies who 
stand there fluttering their handker- 
chiefs. We are off, — Lobenstein and 
Wade in their Hinspaénner, Harry 
walking by my side, the baron and 
quite a knot of boys on horseback. 

Up the Konigsstrasse, past the 
fountain, out on the beautiful new 
Reinsburg, past the last house, fairly 
out into the open; the long, steep 
Hasenberg to be climbed. ‘The offi- 
cers are laughing and talking to- 
gether. I hear one or two small bets 
offered and taken. The odds seem to 
be against ‘me in every instance. I 
set my teeth, and make up my mind 
towin. I feel like the party in the 
story, who, starting out on the prai- 
ries, before the railroad times, painted 
on the wagon-flap, “ Pike’s Peak, or 
bust.” I believe the old party 
“busted.” I am mentally resolved 
not to. Harry is talking as we walk 
up together. 

“How do you feel, old boy? All 
right? Good! Don’t let yourself 
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out too much on this hill: hold your- 
self in for the level beyond. Got 
every thing you need? By the by, 
I put a box of crackers and some 
sherry in the wagon with your coat; 
thought they might come handy.” 

They are sure to; and I thank 
him. By this, we have reached the 
summit. Way below us lies the 
most beautiful city of South Ger- 
many, a garden indeed, as its name 
implies. That sun setting over the 
Neckar, and gilding all the windows 
in the city, is wonderfully beautiful. 

Here they all leave us, except 
Harry, and the boys in the wagon. 
I call out to the baron, “ We meet 
to-morrow on the terrace at Baden. 
Au revoir!” His answer is indis- 
tinct. 

A pleasant surprise awaits us here. 
Just over the brow of the hill, there 
stands a carriage waiting for us to 
come up, — a surprise to me, but evi- 
dently none to Harry, who recog- 
nizes, even more quickly than I do, 
the party we had missed below, — 
Mrs. Tyrell, her daughters, and Miss 
Pendleton. The former lady calls 
out, as we approach, — 

“You must have started well on 
time, Mr. Gray. We expected to 
wait here some little while yet. As 
we are to be the first to receive you, 
we want to be the last to say good- 
by: so we intend driving along with 
you a little way.” 

I express my delight at the ar- 
rangement, and take up* my station 
by the side of the carriage where 
Miss Pendleton sits ; and, so walking, 
the conversation becomes general. 
They are to take a train for Baden 
early in the morning, and arrive there 
about noon. They will dine, and get a 
little settled, then go to the Kursaal, 
and spend the afternoon, listening to 
the music, and waiting for me. I can 
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scarcely be expected before seven ; but 
they might as well be there as in their 
hotel.. They accompany us to the 
edge of the woods, where the road 
branches off to Castle Solitude. As 
‘the carriage turns to leave us, Ada, 
leaning over the side, whispers, “ No 
failure, Sir Knight! Remember that. 
I see you have your knot of ribbon. 
Beware lest you fail, and it has to be 
given to the baron.” Then, as I 
press her hand for a moment in say- 
ing good-by, I promise again to be 
worthy of the colors. 

Harry is up on the box to return 
. with the ladies. “Be careful of 
yourself, old boy! If you can make 
Hengstett by eight o’clock in the 
morning, I think you are safe. Jim 
will telegraph progress to me, when 
he has opportunity. Good-by!” The 
ladies wave their hands. I raise my 
cap; and we are left on the road. 

A glance at my watch shows how 
slowly I have walked. Five minutes 
to eight, and only three miles so far. 
Now for some real, honest work ! 

Four miles or so of wood-cutter's 
road, then out on the post-road 
again. It is darkening rapidly; but 
I have no real wood-road again for 
many hours. I have settled down 
into a long swing that is taking me 
four miles and a half easily. <A 
splendid road to walk on, as all these 
South German roads are: they are 
built to last, and as hard and smooth 
as our own Central Park drives. 

The hardest part of the business 
here falls on the horse, who can find 
no pace to suit the occasion ; for, if 
he walks, I outstrip him; and, when 
he trots, he leaves me behind: so we 
are constantly changing positions. 
Lobenstein smokes incessantly, light- 
ing one cigar from the stump of the 
other. So we go on through the 
better part of the night. 
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At midnight we pass through a 
little village, all asleep, where I call a 
halt of twenty minutes, and bathe my 
feet at the town fountain, rubbing 
them afterwards with a little whiskey, 
and then, for fear of becoming stiff, 
move about while munching a cracker, 
By half-past twelve we are well 
under way again. I have made about 
twenty-one miles so far. 

How quiet every thing is! We do 
not meet a person, or see a light, in 
any of the quaint old towns through 
which we pass. 

Just after sunrise we pass through 
the town where Kepler the astrono- 
mer was born, being, perhaps, the first 
strangers who have seen the statue to 
him, which has only been unveiled 
within the week, Lobenstein would 
like to stop for breakfast, but, as I call 
no halt, is obliged to keep on, re- 
luctantly enough. Six-forty we pass 
through Hengstett. I am one hour 
and forty minutes ahead of Harry’s 
time! Half an hour later I call a 
halt for breakfast at the pretty little 
village of Hirscau. 

I doubt whether any of our party 
are better pleased at the stop than 
the horse is. We take our breakfast 
— eggs, cold meat, black bread, and a 
most nauseating concoction of beans, 
called coffee—at the “ Waldhorn,” 
opposite the ruined monastery: that 
over, I bathe my feet, rub them, and 
put on afresh pair of woollen socks ; 
then I turn in for an hour’s nap, Jim 
promising to wake me promptly. He 
pounds me well first, as I show him, 
using the sides of his hands as in a 
Russian bath, then goes out to tele- 
graph progress to Harry. 

Jim calls me promptly when the 
hour is up, and I go to the door of the 
inn, feeling somewhat stiff and tired, 
—go out to find the whole populace 
waiting to see the wonderful Ameri- 
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ean, and Franz holding forth to them, 
telling some of the most atrocious lies 
he can concoct. All are there, from 
_ the schoolmaster to the village idiot. 
My walking-costume, which they sup- 
pose to be the national dress of 
my benighted country, is examined 
with great interest. The dominie is 
the spokesman, and asks many ques- 
tions. The worthy man cannot be 
made to comprehend that I am walk- 
ing because I prefer it. Have I not 
heard of the new railroad ? why, then, 
don’t I come that way? I really pre- 
fer to walk. Unmitigated amaze- 
ment at this from the populace, who 
begin to think I am insane: some 
move off. The schoolmaster shakes 
his head solemnly : “ No; but they are 
a strange people, those Americans.” 

Jim has brought round the wagon, 
with a new horse ; and Franz, lighting 
a fresh cigar,—say the sixteenth 
since we started,—gets in. The 
smell of it is tantalizing enough to 
me; but I know better than to waste 
my breath that way: those hills ahead 
will take all the wind I can spare. 
I solace myself, however, with a glass 
of sherry, and offer one to the domi- 
nie, who raises his hat to me as he 
drinks, wishing me a prosperous jour- 
ney. The populace salute us with the 
usual, “ Griiss di Gott !” as we start. 

It is pine-woods, the true black 
forest, all the way now, up and 
down hill, with only occasional patches 
of open road. A fraction less than 
thirty miles from Baden, and about 
ten hours to do it in. I walk heavily 
at first; but, twenty minutes later, I 
am well limbered up, and doing a lit- 
tle better than three and a half miles. 
This pace I keep up, till, at eleven- 
thirty, we reach Calmbach. 

Here Jim drives on alone to Wild- 
bad to’ telegraph Harry again; while 
Franz walks with me to the foot of 
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the Dobel, which I propose to cross, 
thus saving the long road round the 
base. We leave Wildbad at the left, 
striking directly out for the hill, 
which rises in front. Jim with the 
wagon meets us as we emerge from 
the footpath, and he and Frariz change 
places; the former making the ascent 
with me, while the latter is to drive 
round, and meet us at the other side. 
It is a long, hard pull up that hill; 
and Jim is glad to find the horse 
waiting at the foot, after we cross. I 
feel the climb materially, and would 
be glad to take a little drive myself. 
A glance at my blue ribbon sets all 
such feelings at rest, however, and I 
step out as well as I can. A half- 
hour brings us to the village of 
Herrenalb. 

Now, how do we stand? It is 
about one-twenty, and Baden still six- 
teen miles away. I do not think that 
I can afford to halt there for dinner, 
but leave Jim in the wagon at the 
“Ox,” while Franz again accom- 
panies me on foot. I munch a crack- 
eras I walk. Jim is not long about 
his dinner, and soon overtakes us; 
and Franz gets in again. 

So we go,— quietly now; for I 
am getting pretty well tired, and 
don’t feel up to much conversation. 
Lobenstein smokes: Jim ruminates, 
and glances often at his watch. I 
am evidently going slower; and three 
miles an hour seem harder now than 
four did at first. 

At ten minutes of five exactly, we 
cross the bridge over the Murg into 
Gernsbach. By my short-cut over 
the hills, Balen lies distant -only 
about five miles. The prospect seems 
good. Jim and I strike out into our 
little mountain-path. 

It is pretty rough walking this, 
for a man so exasperatingly tired as I 
am: but at the top of the hill we 
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strike from our path to the carriage- 
road again; and Franz is there very 
soon after us. 

It is five minutes past six when we 
reach the summit, and catch a 
glimpse of the city away in the valley 
below us, Now down! 

I feel myself getting somewhat ner- 
vous as I stride down the hill, which to 
my impatience seems almost intermi- 
nable. Jim, from his seat in the car- 
riage, seems even more so, as he gives 
me the time every five minutes. 

Down at last, and walking over the 
cobble-stones of the lower part of the 
city. “Seventeen minutes,” Jim says 
as I cross the bridge, and, leaving 
the cobble-stones, with fiendish de- 
light make 9 short “spurt” to come 
up in style. , 

A moment more, and the Kursaal 
is in sight. I see a party seated 
there, and a tall man in uniform, 
twisting a big blonde mustache. An- 
other moment, and the party have 
caught sight of us, and are fluttering 
a whole row of handkerchiefs. 

It is exactly nine minutes of seven 
when I put foot on the terrace. “ La- 
dies, good-evening. — Baron, I have 
the honor to keep my appoir tment.” 
Then I sink into the nearest chair; 
while all crowd round, and congratu- 
late. Iam about used up, and don’t 
hear much that they say; but Ada 
rewards me sufficiently for all by 
some murmured remark, which I 
alone catch, and in which she calls 
me, for the first time since I have 
known her, by my first name. Then 
Harry takes me in charge, and drives 
me rapidly to the hotel, where he has 
prepared a room forme. It has been 
a close shave; but I have won. 

For two days following, I was get- 
ting over my fatigue, receiving atten- 
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tion most unusnal from everybody, 
whenever I showed myself. Two 
days of sleeping, and being doctored 
by Harry, who was a most efficient 
nurse. On the evening of the third 
day, we had our banquet at Hotel de 
Russie. The baron had done things 
very handsomely; and his dinner was a 
great success. We sat down at five 
o’clock, and I am afraid to say when 
we got up. I was given the post 
of honor,—at the right hand of 
our estimable judge, Mrs. Tyrell, 
who presided, and had Ada for a 
partner. We were a very happy, 
merry party, and enjoyed ourselves to 
the full. There were speeches and 
toasts without number; and at last, 
when dessert was on the table, Mrs. 
Tyrell, “in behalf of the ladies,” 
presented me with a most beautiful 
little locket, bearing simply the in- 
scription on the reverse : — 
“BADEN, 2TH MAY, 1870,” 

I was unused to this sort of thing. 
I had never been a hero before; and [ 
question whether I ever shall be 
again. I did not feel equal to the 
situation, but made some few simple 
expressions of surprise and grati- 
tude; and then Mrs. Tyrell came to 
my rescue gallantly with some happy 
remarks from the chair, in which she 
announced that the baron had made 
all preparations for a German, and 
that the music was outside, waiting 
to be summoned in. 

The tables were at once cleared 
away; and the baron led a most en- 
joyable German with Mrs. Tyrell, — 
a German which I suppose none of 
us are likely to forget, I certainly 
not; for I danced it with Ada; and, 
when we finished, she had given me 
permission to wear her colors, and be 
her knight, indefinitely. 

I am wearing them at vresent. 
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BANCROFT’S HISTORY.! 


On the 16th of June, 1834, Mr. 
George Bancroft wrote the Preface to 
his first volume of the History of the 
United States. He was then thirty- 
four years old. We have now the 
tenth volume of the History, which 
completes it. It ends with the treaty 
of peace with England, signed on the 
1st of November, 1782. 

The original Preface becomes mat- 
ter of interest, now that we can com- 
pare the young man’s plans with their 
fulfilment in a laborious life. 


‘I have desired,” he said, “‘ to give to the 
work the interest of authenticity. I have 
applied, as I have proceeded, the principles 

_ of historical scepticism; and, not allowing 
myself to grow weary in comparing wit- 
nesses or consulting codes of laws, I have 
endeavored to impart originality to my nar- 
rative, by deriving it from writings and 
sources which were the contemporaries of 
the events that are described.” 


Mr. Bancroft flattered himself, at 
that time, with the expectation, not 
unnatural, that he should complete 
his History in four or five volumes; 
bringing it in that compass even to 
the period in which he wrote. In- 
deed he excuses himself, in the first 
Preface, for publishing the first volume 
by itself, by saying that he thought he 
should thus make for himself friends 
disposed to assist him in collecting 

1 History of the United States, from the Dis- 
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the materials of history. He hardly 
anticipated, at that moment, that 
even his success in collecting those 
materials would be a hindearnce to 
his rapid progress in his undertaking. 
Fortunately for us all, however, he 
has been obliged to struggle as he 
went on, in the embarrassment of 
riches. He has been delayed, all 
along, by the necessity of choosing a 
path, often quite new, among the 
treasures of antiquity which have 
been piled up for his inspection. 
This is fortunate for us; for if the 
record of a hundred and seventy 
years, from 1660 to 1830, had indeed 
been crowded within three or four 
volumes, as the original plan pro- 
posed, the narrative would of neces- 
sity have been condensed so far as to 
be dry ; and, indeed, in many regards, 
such a narrative could only have told 
us what we knew sufficiently well 
before. The enlargement of plan, 
by which we have nine volumes for a 
hundred and twenty-two years, in- 
stead of three or four volumes for a 
hundred and sixty, has mede the 
book interesting where it would have 
been dull, and has, also, made it a 
standard, where it would certainly 
have been passed over and forgotten. 

A true criticism looks first at an 
accomplished work from the point of 
view of the artist, or author, to see 
first whether he has done what he 
tried to do. Whether he tried to do 
the best thing is another and an 
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after question. We have to observe, 
then, that Mr. Bancroft proposed to 
himself some things which are not 
ordinarily proposed by historians; and 
it is a little remarkable to see how 
closely he has held to these plans 
through forty years. Few men are 
so faithful to the promises of a pro- 
spectus. Some of the points where 
he is most frequently challenged by 
unfriendly judges are exactly in the 
line which he laid out for himself in 
advance. The critic who thinks he 
has discovered a defect has in fact 
discovered just what we were told to 
expect in 1834. For instance, Mr. 
Bancroft always rests on the authori- 
ties of the time of which he treats. 
He is contemptuous in his neglect of 
other historians; and he places no 
faith in tradition. This has been 
observed in the execution of his 
book, by one and: another critic, who 
would have found, by reading the 
passage which we have cited, that, in 
the very beginning, the author ex- 
pressed his determination to do so. 
A purpose more important, which has 
been held to with equal pertinacity, 
is announced in these words of the 
Introduction: “ As the fortunes of a 
nation are not under the control of 
a blind destiny, to follow the steps by 
which a favoring Providence, calling 
our institutions into being, has con- 
ducted the country to its present hap- 
piness and glory.” 

The History has the great requisite 
which makes standard histories; 
namely, that the style is agreeable 
and entertaining. It is often said 
that Mr. Bancroft imitates Gibbon. 
We are not sure but he somewhere 
acknowledges that he does so; and it 
is greatly to his credit that he studies 
the most fascinating historian in our 
language, and that he owns he studies 
him. An agreeable style is the first 


requisite. That people may read 
what you write is certainly the 
first desideratum. For as humble a 
reason as that which makes us write 
with black ink on white paper, in- 
stead of writing with blue ink on 
blue paper; for the reason, namely, 
that we wish the reader to read what 
we write, — for this same reason must 
the historian make his book so agree- 
able that the reader shall read it from 
the. beginning to the end. This is 


to say, that he must have an agreea- © 


ble, instead of heavy or mechanical, 
or in any sort unwieldy style. 

What is the first merit of Herodo- 
tus, but that he makes his History so 
entertaining? What makes Hume, 
to this hour, the author whose En- 
glish History is most: read and most 
often cited, for the first four centu- 
ries after the Conquest? What but 
his admirable English, his easy and 
flowing style? Lingard’s History is 
undoubtedly more accurate. He had 
better opportunities, he had more in- 
dustry, and, for that matter, he proba- 
bly had a keener conscience, than 
Hume. But his book stays on the 
shelves ; and Hume’s book is read even 
to this hour, though the world knows 
its gross inaccuracy. And we dare 
not say how much Macaulay’s popu- 
larity owes to the brilliancy. of his 
History, or what would become of it, 
were the pages as dull as they are 
true, or as we trust they are. 

In this first requisite, Mr. Bancroft 
certainly excels, His English is called 
turgid sometimes, perhaps it is over- 
loaded with ornament; but it is cer- 
tainly readable and entertaining. You 


can read through a volume at a sitting: 


we have no doubt many men have 
done so. He makes you cry as if he 
were a novelist; and indeed there is 
many a writer of historical fiction 
who does not, even for his own 
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purpose, manage his materials so 
well. 

Mr. Bancroft would say, however, 
that truth was the first object. He 
would not thank us for first speaking 
of style. But we acknowledge that 
we have some pity for readers. 

As to the accuracy of these vol- 
umes, covering ground so wide, and 
of variety so amazing, we have no 
question that substantially, and in 
the great majority of instances, Mr. 
Bancroft’s decisions on controverted 
questions will stand. We have had 
occasion and opportunity to try him 
by severe tests; to follow him, that is, 
on passages where local detail was 
involved, which, on so broad a view as 
his, might have been carelessly passed 
over. We are bound to say, that, in 
such detail, Mr. Bancroft’s work comes 
out with wonderful precision. The 
mere fact that he wounds so many 
susceptibilities, that he treads on the 
toes of so many doughty grandsons, 
who rise in arms to prove against him 
that their grandfathers were Paladins 
and Crichtons, on the whole avouches 
his courage, and on the whole testifies 
to his truth. It would have been much 
easier for him, for instance, to repre- 
sent the American army of the Revo- 
lution, which was an army of martyrs, 
as being, also, an army of saints. But, 
unfortunately, it was not an army of 
saints. And the worst offence which 
Mr. Bancroft has committed has been 
that he has said so. What is worse, 
he has proved it. 

In speaking of the Revolution, how- 
ever, we speak only of the last four 
volumes of the series. From the be- 
ginning there have arisen before the 
author new questions for solution and 
decision along all his way, as he 
overhauled the matchless authorities 
which he had collected. Working 
from contemporary authorities only, 
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and often obtaining these authorities 
from archives where no man had 
searched since their contents were 
laid away, Mr. Bancroft must have 
been often tempted to say of history 
that he knew that it was false. This 
is certain, that his presentation of 
many points in American history has 
been wholly new, and has had to fight 
its way against the settled convictions 
of generations. None the less will it 
prove that his insight is generally 
clear, his judgment sound, and his 
decision generally correct. As new old 
parchments are discovered, or as stray 
pamphlets come to light of priceless 
rarity, they are apt to come in in con- 
firmation of results which Mr. Ban- 
croft has stated as history. 

He makes history dramatic; and, 
as the passage we have cited from 
his Introduction shows, he knew he 
should make it dramatic when he 
began. Dramatic, not melo-dranfat- 
ic; for he believes that there is a 
providence in history, and that great 
underlying principles determine the 
destinies of States by a rule as stern 
as that of the pitiless destinies around 
whose decrees the drama first took 
form. There is shot in with the web 
of his narrative, from the beginning 
to the end, the little golden thread 
which makes this part of the woven 
figure wholly distinct even to a care- 
less eye. Here is, for instance, the 
passage with which he closes the very 
curious narrative, wholly new to mod- 
ern readers, of the detail by which 
George the III. bought up the poor 
wretches whom we popularly call the 
Hessians. 


Did the future bring honor to the houses 
of the princes who refused to fight against 
America ? or to those who sold their sub- 
jects to destroy the freedom of the New 
World ? Every dynasty which furnished 
troops to England has ceased to reign, ex- 
cept one, which has now for its sole repre- 
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sentative an aged and childless man. On 
the other hand, the three Saxon families 
remain ; and in their States local self-gov- 
ernment has continually increased, and the 
wisdom and will of the inhabitants has 
been consulted and respected. 

“Nor is the different fate of the princes 
to be attributed to accident. The same in- 
fidelity to duty, which induced some of 
them to support their vices by traffic in 
their subjects, colored their career, and 
brought them in conflict with the laws of 
the eternal Providence.” 


In this connection, by the way, 
there is a reminiscence not often al- 
luded to, and not referred to by Mr. 
Bancroft, which will probably preserve 
the Hessians and their miserable 
prince, Frederic the II., from utter 
forgetfulness in history. He received 
from George III. of England — par 
nobile fratrum — three million pounds 
for the flesh and blood of his subjects 
sent on here to battle with our farm- 
ers and backwoodsmen. He was a 
penurious prince; and when he died, 
in 1785, he left so much of this blood- 
money to his son William IX., that 
that prince, when he fled before Napo- 
leon, in 1806, had still five million 
dollars which he could not carry with 
him. . He sent for Mayer Anschil 
Rothschild, who was his banker, and 
begged him to keep the money without 
interest, which he did ; and the use of 
that princely capital without inter- 
est for eight years, and on two per 
cent annual interest for the next 
eight, is the origin of the fabulous 
wealth of the Rothschild family, now 
proverbial. The poor Hessian soldiers 
who froze in Jersey, and died at Tren- 
ton, certainly, in that case, builded 
other than they knew. And in ways 
that are strange, it was thus given to 
the impoverished American colonies 
to be the authors of all the great 
financial combinations of this century. 
This consideration ought to have 
made the house of Rothschild more 
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favorable to American securities than 
it is supposed to have proved itself in 
all contingencies. 

In Mr. Bancroft’s narrative the 
danger comes in, which appears in 
all the histories of the realistic school, 
where the authors have been specially 
fortunate in collecting materials be- 
fore unknown. [If I find an old let- 
ter from a private soldier, describing 
to his father the battle of Naseby, if 
no other man of this century has seen ‘ 
that letter, I shall be more than 
human, if, when I write my narrative 
of the battle of Naseby, I do not give 
to this letter a hundred times the 
weight which I should have given it, 
had it been printed in its own time, 
and so had gone into the mass of in- 
formation at every man’s hand. Mr. 
Bancroft is not more than human; 
and the traces of this exaggeration 
of his unique materials may be found 
here and there in the History. But 
we note no passage where the result, 
even of this fondness for the waifs and 
strays of his own fostering, does not 
add to the spirit of the narrative; and 
the amazing freshness with which he 
goes over the tale, a thousand times 
told, of the Revolution, is undoubted- 
ly due to the freshness, to modern 
eyes, of the great part of his mate- 
rials. 

Mr. Bancroft has been acting his- 
tory while he has been writing it. 
At three several periods of his life, 
the rapid progress of this book has 
been checked, that he might enter the 
country’s service in very important 
posts. All the better that for the 
story! The tone of the book is un- 
doubtedly philosophical and scholarly ; 
but its scholarship and philosophy are 
not those of college or cloister. The 
experience he has had in diplomacy, 
and, after the last great services of 
his life, we may say of successful di- 
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plomacy, have thrown a very familiar 
light on his stories of French, Span- 
ish, English, and American negotia- 
tions. 

The book will stand substantially 
as the familiar handbook of American 
history. From most of its decisions 
no appeal will be taken; the subjects, 
indeed, being now so remote, that the 
interest in them is not sufficient to 
call for any after hearing of the argu- 

,ment. It is full enough, and not too 
full; it is brilliant and attractive; it 
is constructed on the realistic theory, 
which rejects all authorities but the 
eye-witnesses, and rules out of court 
all tale-bearers; and yet it is the 
work of a man who acknowledges 
that he believes there is a principle 
in history. For these reasons it is 
sure to stand. 

The closing passage of the History 
is in these words : — 


“By doing an act of justice to her former 
colonies, England rescued her own liberties 
at home from imminent danger, and opened 
the way for-their slow but certain devel- 
opment. The narrowly selfish colonial 
policy, which has led to the cruel and un- 
natural war, was cast aside, and forever, 
by Great Britain, which was henceforward, 
as the great colonizing power, to sow all the 
oceans with the seed of republics. For the 
United States, the war, which began by 
an encounter with a few husbandmen em- 
battled on Lexington Green, ended with 
their independence, and possession of all 
the country, from the St. Croix to the 
South-western Mississippi, from the Lake 
of the Woods tothe St. Mary. In time past, 
republics have been confined to cities and 
their dependencies, or to small cantons ; 
and the United States avowed themselves 
able to fill a continental territory with com- 
monwealths. They possessed, beyond any 
other portion of the world, the great ideas 
of their age, and enjoyed the practice of 
them by individual man in uncontrolled 
faith and industry, thought and action. 
For other communities, institutions had 
“been built up by capitulations and acts of 
authoritative power : the United States of 
America could shape their coming relations 
wisely, only through the widest and most 
energetic exercise of right inherent in hu- 
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manity to deliberation, choice, and assent. 
While the constitutions of their separate 
members (resting on the principle of self- 
direction) were, in most respects, the best 
in the world, they had no general govern- 
ment; and, as they went forth upon un- 
tried paths, kings expected to see the con- 
federacy fly into fragments, or lapse into 
helpless anarchy. But, for all the want of 
a government, their solemn pledge to one 
another of mutual citizenship and perpetual 
union made them one people; and that 
people was superior to its institutions, pos- 
sessing the yital force which gues before 
organization, and gives to it strength and 
form. Yet for success, the liberty of the 
individual must know how to set to itself 
bounds; and the States displaying the 
highest quality of greatness must learn to 
temper their rule of themselves by their 
own moderation.” E. E. H. 





CONWAY’S SACRED ANTHOLOGY.! 


Tus very handsome volume — of 
American titlepage, but English 
print—will be eagerly opened by 
many who have heard its promise. 
It will not be strange if the first 
looking over its pages should be fol- 
lowed by some disappointment. The 
glimpses which .the public have had 
of late of the riches of Oriental scrip- 
ture may have awakened expectations 
greater than this volume will fulfil. 
Many of the passages it contains will 
appear of indifferent value, at least 
as wanting in that choice quality of 
sentiment and expression which we 
look for in our “Bible of Bibles.” 
Allowance must be made, of course, 
for differences of taste and mood. 
Some readers will regret that the 
selections have been so much cut up 
and scattered, and would have pre- 
ferred to see the passages from each 
source, Hindoo, Persian, or Chinese, 
grouped by themselves, at least under 
the general divisions, so as to leave a 


1 The Sacred Anthology: a Book of Ethnical 
Scriptures. Collected and edited by Moncure 
Daniel Conway. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company, 1874 
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less fragmentary impression. But 
this, also, is a matter of taste. And 
we must recognize the great difficul- 
ties lying in the way of making such 
a collection and selection as this, the 
immense amount of tedious matter to 
be gone over and sifted, the dry and 
sandy wastes to be traversed in gath- 
ering the jewels. We ought to be 
thankful for the good we have, instead 
of regretting that it is not better; 
for, with all deductions, the book is 
a rich store of moral thought and 
devout feeling. 

The “Sacred Anthology” is made 
up of passages drawn (‘vith the excep- 
tion of a few from the Scandinavian 
and single group of old English prov- 
erbs) from Oriental sources exclusively. 
We have extracts from the Hindoo 
Vedas, Puranas, and Upanishads, 
from Buddhist scriptures, from the 
Avesta, the Koran, and the Chinese 
books, from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the Apocrypha, and the Tal- 
mud, and from various poets. But 
there is nothing from the moralists 
and poets of Rome and Greece. It 
is to be regretted that room had not 
been found for some selections from 
these, even by omitting a part of the 
present contents. 

One thing that will be likely to 
strike the reader is the marked 
superiority of the passages from what 
we are apt to call our scriptures, — 
those of the Old and New Testaments. 
This is owing partly to their intrinsic 
excellence, partly, doubtless, to our 
familiarity and devotional associations 
with them, but also, in-some measure, 
to the vigorous and earnest Saxon 
English’ in which our translation is 
written. When,good Mr. Harwood 
wished to commend the New Testa- 
ment to the cultivated class of his 
day, he did it after this fashion, — 
“ And Festus said, Paul, thy profound 


erudition hath disordered thy intel- 
leet.» It is much after this fashion 
that many of the so-called “ethnic 
scriptures” have been translated. 
Mr. Conway, however, is not respon- 
sible for the translations in his book: 
he must take such as existed. But 
in a volume intended to be used, as 
doubtless this will be in some pulpits, 
for devout edification, it might be 
desirable, without changing the ori- 
ginal meaning, to cast it into Saxon or 
Bible English. For instance, when 
(p- 43) the Mahdbarata is made to say, 
“Religious exercises performed to 
obtain reputation are of little worth,” 
could it not be made to say, “ prayers 
made to gain the praise of men are 
vain?” 

Another thing which the reader 
will notice is that the great spiritual 
ideas and moral principles continually 
recur in the scriptures of different 
nations and ages; that Christianity 
has no monopoly of these truths. 
Thus the unity of God is taught by 
Hindoo (pp. 69, 76) and Persian (p. 
82); the Fatherhood of God, by Hindoo 
(p- 71), Persian (p. 72), Egyptian 
(p. 94), Jew (p. 105). The Golden 
Rule re-appears in Chinese, Sabean, 
Talmudic, Hindoo, and Persian scrip- 
ture (pp. 7, 24, 26, 174, 233, 243). 
The insufficiency of ceremonies with- 
out righteousness is. urged in various 
quarters (pp. 3, 35, 49, 99). The 

1 As an instance of differences and difficulties 
of translation, we may cite the summing-up of the 
Confucian teaching which is given (p. 6) in Legge’s 
version: ‘*To be true to the principles of our 
nature and the benevolent exercise of them to 
others; this and nothing more.” Pauthier ren- 
ders it (Confucius et Mencius, p. 130), “‘ La doc- 
trine de notre maitre consiste uniquement a avoir 
la droiture du cour et & aimer son prochain 
comme soi-méme.” And he adds in a note, “(n 
croira difficilement que notre traduction soit 
exacte; cependant nous ne pensons pas que l’on 
puisse en faire une plus fidéle.” By referring to 


Legge’s note we find that the two Chinese words 
in this sentence, tchoung and chou, mean simply 


centre-heart and as-heart; and from these the. 


translator has to make his sentence. 
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obligations .of truth (pp. 2, 5, 7, 49, 
177), of honesty (p. 2), of temperance 
(pp. 2, 13, 455), humility (pp. 320- 
366), justice (pp. 11, 86), purity (pp. 
13, 29), of patience (pp. 289, 314), 
benevolence (pp. 232, 356), and the 
like, are enforced everywhere; while 
covetousness, detraction, wrath, lust, 
envy, and other vices are denounced 
(pp. 7,29). The forgiveness of injury, 
and the returning good for evil, are 
inculeated more widely, perhaps, than 
any duties. “Recompense injury 
with kindness” says Chinese Lao-tze 
(p. 365). “Let a man overcome 
anger by love, let him overcome evil 
with good,” taught Buddha (p. 307). 
“Pardon him who injures you. ... 
Return good for evil” is Mussulman 
teaching (p. 226). “To bear with 
those who revile us is the first of 
virtues ” is Hindoo scripture (p. 289). 


“Forgiveness is better than ven- 
geance,” writes Persian Sadi. 

Here are some other sentences 
which the reader’s memory will easily 
parallel : — 


Adhere so firmly to the truth that your 
yea shall be yea (Sabean, p. 7). 

Thou, O Lord, residest in the pure heart 
(Hindoo, p. 64). 

Convert thy body into a temple (Hindoo, 
p. 99). , 

Clothe the naked, heal the sick, comfort 
the afflicted, be as a brother to the chil- 
dren of thy Father (Hebrew, p. 24). 

The rain of His infinite mercy refresheth 
all places, and the table of His bounty is 
spread far and near (Persian, p. 111). 

Buddha, tempted by the Prince of Evil 
with the empire of the world, answered, 
Avaunt, get thou away from me (p. 172). 

There is no one who seeketh Me, and 
findeth Me not (Persian, p. 211). 

Guard thy tongue from speaking evil, 
and seek not the injury of any human 
being (Persian, p. 225). 

Give to him who takes away from you, 
pardon him who injures you; for God 
loves that you should cast into the depths 
of your soul the roots of his perfections 
(Mussulman, p. 226). 

He that plants thorns will not gather 
roses (Persian, p. 237). 
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Dear to all hearts is he whom lowliness 
exalts (Persian, p. 320). 

He puts himself last, yet is first; aban- 
dons himself, and yet is preserved (Chinese, 
p. 327). 

To what end is liberality without love 
(Hindoo, p. 235). 

To the generous all men are of one 
family (Hindoo, p. 238). 

Thou seest God in his servant (Persian, 
p. 39). 


But amid all these resemblances, 
through all this “sympathy of reli- 
gions,” there cannot fail to be noticed 
certain peculiarities, the stamp of 
race, a certain local color and native 
quality. The prosaic and prudential 
tone of the Chinese, the mysticism of 
the Brahmin, the poetic glow of the 
Persian, the Semitic earnestness of 
the Arab and the Hebrew, are stamped 
on these fragments. Nations as well 
as individuals see with the eyes of 
their temperament, and speak its 
language. Of course, all the pecu- 
liarities of the different religions are 
not represented in a book that aims 
to give rather the best of each. We 
ought surely to be very thankful to 
learn, as we are coming to do by the 
help of such books as this, that the 
various peoples of the earth have had 
sight of all these precious truths. It 
is indeed precisely what we ought to 
expect of the Father of all, that he 
should constitute the mind of man 
everywhere to perceive, as it devel- 
ops, the great truths by which alone 
the soul of man can live. It could 
be no comfort to a generous heart to 
be among the sole inheritors of the 
Father’s treasures, while our brothers 
lay in outer darkness and nakedness. 
Yet many defenders —say, rather, 
partisans—of Christianity seem to 
think that they honor their religion 
by denying all knowledge of religious 
truth before or outside of it. With 
such books as this in their hands, 
they can no longer do this, if they 
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have any love of the truth. While 
we may well be thankful to have 
been born into a form of religion so 
comparatively pure, we must yet 
gladly recognize that religion is more 
than religions, cannot be identified 
with any one of them, is the essence 
of all which lies under what is local 
and temporary in each. And when 
we find the Jew ardently insisting 
that all the world must and will at 
last receive the Mosaic faith, and the 
Mohammedan perfectly confident that 
all the world must and will be con- 
verted to Islam, we shall be less eager 
to declare that technical Christianity 
must and will become the religion of 
mankind. We might learn a better 
lesson from the Koran, “Say the 
Christians and the Jews, Sons are we 
of God and his beloved. Nay, ye 
are but a part of the men whom he 
hath made (p. 53). 

In closing, we catch out from the 
flower-heap of this Anthology a bunch 
of rich and fragrant blossoms:— 


He whose heart is pure and good,... 
who considers every creature as his friend, 
who loves every soul as his own, .. . in 
his heart resides the Lord of life (Hindoo, 
p. 112). 

O friend to virtue! that supreme spirit 
which thou believest one and the same 
with thyself, resides in thy bosom perpe- 
tually, and is an all-knowing inspector of 
thy goodness and of thy wickedness 
(Hindoo, p. 49). 

In the desert, love builds triumphal 
arches out of the shifting sands (Persian, 
p. 51), 

Say not of those who are slain on God’s 
= that they are dead. Nay, they are 

iving (Koran, p. 53). 

Why shall I fear when dust returns to 
dust? Iam not dust (Persian, p. 54). 

Wouldst know where I found the Su- 
preme? One step beyond myself (Persian, 

. 73). 
R To the persevering mortal the blessed 
immortals are swift (Chaldwan, p. 98). 

Thou needest not raise thy voice: He 
knoweth the secret whisper and the yet 
more hidden (Koran, p. 70). 

Look not upon the self-existent with 


this eye: ask for another eye, the eye of 
the heart (Persian, p. 39). ; 

He needs no other rosary whose thread 
of life is strong with beads of love and 
thought (Persian, p. 96). 

Base infidel, how darest thou turn thy 
feet toward the house of Allah? Nanai 
answered, And thou, turn thine, if thou 
canst, toward any spot where the awful 
house of God is not (Persian, p. 102). 

The Supreme Intelligible is to be appre- 
hended with the flower of the mind (Per- 
sian, p. 139). ° 

The name which can be named is not 
the Eternal Name (Chinese, p. 129). 

He alone is a true Hindoo whose heart is 
just, and he alone a true Mussulman whose 
life is true (Sufi, p. 33). 

A man does not become a Brahmana by 
his platted hair, by his family, or by both: 
he in whom there is truth and righteous- 
ness, he is the true Brahmana (Buddhist, 
p. 35). 

To attain God, the heart must be lowly 
(Hindoo, p. 327). 

If you say I am humble, this is no 
humility (Hindoo, p. 320). 

It is incumbent on every one to break 
his idols, and renounce his habits (Suji, p. 
327). 

Men are in doubt as to their meeting the 
Lord. But doth he not encompass all? 
(Koran, p. 266). 

Danger arises from pointing out evil; 
success, from pointing out a remedy (Hin- 
doo, p. 369). 

I have turned the prayers of the pious 
to happy songs. The earth is all enchanted 
ground. Thine it is, Wisdom Supreme, 
with its light and shadow, its ebb and flow. 
Whither leads the path of destiny? He 
knows it, He knows it, He knows it! (Per- 
sian, p. 259). 


In my heart T place the feet, 
The golden feet, of God: 
If he be mine what can I need? 
My God is everywhere. 
Within, beyond man’s highest word, 
My God existeth still, 
In sacred books, in darkest night, 
In deepest, bluest sky, 
In those who know the truth, and in 
The faithful few on earth. 
(Hindoo, p. 68.) 


Learn, O student, the true wisdom! 

See yon bush aflame with roses, 

Like the burning bush of Moses: 

Listen and thou shalt hear, 

If thy soul benot deaf, 

How from out it, soft and clear, 

Speaks to thee the Lord Almighty. 
(Persian, p. 253.) 
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The Supreme One said, I am made evi- 
dent by my own power; and as often as 
there is a decline of virtue and:an insurrec- 
tion of vice and injustice in the world, I 
{manifest myself], and thus I appear from 
age to age, for the preservation of the just, 
the destruction of the wicked, and the 
establishment of virtue (Hindoo, p. 71). 

Never will I seek nor receive private 
individual salvation, never enter into peace 
alone; but forever and everywhere will I 
live and strive for the universal redemp- 
tion of every creature throughout all 
worlds. Until all are delivered, never will 
I leave the world of sin, sorrow, and 
struggle, but will remain where I am 
(Buddhist, p. 233). 


These last words are given as the 
words of Kwan-Yin, the “Saviour” 
of the Chinese Buddhists, who is 
identified with Avalokitishwara, the 
“manifested God” of the Thibetan 
Scriptures, of whom the same speech 
is recorded.? 

Some of the admirers of Leigh 
Hunt’s “Abou Ben Adhem” may be 
glad to learn (p. 241) that he was a 
real person, a Sufi of Khorassan, who 
died A.D. 782, and that Hunt’s poem 
is a version from D’Herbelot’s trans- 
lation of the original. 

The Anthology is furnished with 
Chronological Notes, an Index of 
Authors, a very imperfect Index of 
Subjects (which we hope will*be en- 
larged in a new edition), and a List 
of Authorities. We miss from the 
last the name of Mr. Samuel John- 
son’s very valuable “Oriental Reli- 
gions,” the most important American 
contribution to our knowledge of the 
religions of India. Had it been in 
Mr. Conway’s hands, he might have 
greatly enriched his volume from its 
pages. SamvueL LonGFELLow. 





TYNDALL AND MARTINEAU. 


Mr. TynpDALUw’s address, delivered 
before the British Association, has 


1 See S. Johnson’s Oriental Religions, p. 607. 
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been circulated through the world, so 
far as the world speaks English. It 
has been widely advertised, all along, 
by the replies, of necessity hasty, which 
indignant preachers have made to it on 
the Sundays after they read it. Like 
every thing which Mr. Tyndall writes, 
it is intelligible and entertaining. 
Though it is a rapid sweep through 
the whole course of the history of 
thought, it meets all the requisitions 
of an occasion purely popular; and 
any one who remembers Mr. Tyn- 
dall’s vivacity in personal address 
will wish he could have seen the dons 
and lords of the British Association 
as this hail-storm of time-honored 
heresies were poured upon their heads. 

Prof. Agassiz used to say that all 
scientific discoveries went through 
three stages: first, that people said 
they contradicted the Bible; then 
they said they were in no sort new; 
then they said that they had always 
believed them themselves. Mr. Tyn- 
dall seems to have been attempting, 
in this address, to anticipate the theo- 
logians on the second point, and to 
show, what is easily made out, that 
Darwin’s laws, and the rest of the 
modern theories of creation, are as old 
as the Greeks and the Romans. By 
a series of good citations from what is 
known of Democritus, Empedocles, 
Epicurus, and Lucretius, and, later 
down, from Giordano, Bruno, and later 
writers, he shows everywhere the 
germs of what we call the modern 
philosophy of creation, only because 
that is a convenient name. 

He makes a very bright remark 
about Newton in the course of this 
review, which is well worth citing and 
remembering. He says, “ The theo- 
logians have found comfort and assur- 
ance in the thought that Newton dealt 
with the questions of revelation, for- 
getful of the fact that the devotion of 
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his powers, through all the best years 
of his life, to a totally different class 
of ideas, not to speak of any natural 
disqualification, tended to render him 
less, instead of more, competent to 
deal with theological and _ historic 
questions.” There must have been 
scholars in Mr. Tyndall’s audience 
who had spent the best years of their 
life in studying men and the history 
of men, and who must have heard his 
comment upon Newton with the 
thought that it applied to himself 
with the same precision. The review 
of the cosmogonies of the ancients and 
of the middle ages, however interest- 
ing or amusing, is such as only a man 
used to observing things would have 
chosen to make, and as only men de- 
voted to the study of things would 
have heard asa new or specially in- 
teresting review of history. 

The historians, the speculative phi- 
losophers, and the theologians of the 
world, have certainly gone over all that 
ground so thoroughly, that they are 
entitled to express their surprise that 
it should be necessary to review it in 
an address before the British Associa- 
tion. If any one of them had made 
such a review on the same occasion, 
he would have been justly charged 
with making an effort to rob Dr. 
Darwin of his well-earned laurels. 
And it is the last half of Mr. Tyndall’s 
address, where he is on his own heath, 
and speaks of what he has himself 
seen and studied, which gives to it 
its value. 

Amid a whirl, like a simoom-cloud, 
of foolish wordy ejaculations, flung 
out in reply to Prof. Tyndall, it 
happens that one of the great masters 
of philosophy, Dr. Martineau, had 
occasion to address the Manchester 
New College at the opening of its 
annual session. Here is somebody 
who knows very well what he is talk- 


ing about when he deals in the his- 
tory of philosophy ; and he certainly 
understands, well enough to sym- 
pathize with them, all the modern in- 
vestigators. He says in his introduc- 
tion,— 


“The position assumed, of resistance to 
some speculative tendencies of modern 
physical research, is far from congenial to 
me ; for it seems to place me in the wrong 
camp. But the exclusive pretension, long 
set up by theology, to dominate the whole 
field of knowledge, seems now to have 
simply passed over to the inaterial sciences, 
with the effect of inverting, rather than re- 
moving, a mischievous intellectual confu- 
sion, and shifting the darkness from out- 
ward nature to morals and religion. I 
cannot admit that these are conquered prov- 
inces; and to re-affirm their independence, 
and protest against their absorption in a 
universal material empire, appears to me a 
pressing need alike for true philosophy, 
and for the future of human character and 
society.” 


It is impossible to make extracts 
from this address which will do jus- 
tice to the close reasoning and accu- 
rate statement by which -this plan 
is carried out. Mr. Martineau’s con- 
ciseness and clearness of expression 
never appeared more striking. 

“The inexpert reader is disturbed 
to learn that man was never intended 
for his place upon this scene, and has 
no commission to fulfil, but is simply 
flung hither by the competitive pas- 
sions of the most gifted brutes.” That 
is a part of his synopsis of Mr. Tyn- 
dall’s address, which is fairly amusing 
in its brilliant condensation of its con- 
clusions. 

The following short extract must 
serve as an illustration of the method 
of thought in this brilliant address : — 


“The whole history of the genesis of 
things religion must unconditionally sur- 
render to the sciences. Not, indeed, that it 
is without share in the great question of 
causality ; but its concern with it is totally 
different from theirs; for it asks only about 
the ‘whence’ of all phenomena, while they 
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concentrate their scrutiny upon the ‘ how,’ 
by which I mean that their end is accom- 
plished as soon as it has been found in what 
* groups phenomena regularly cluster, and 
on what threads of succession they are 
strung, and into what classification their 
resemblances throw them. These are mat- 
ters of fact, directly or circuitously ascer- 
tainable by perception, and remaining the 
same, be their originating power what it may. 
On that ulterior question, the sciences have 
nothing to say. And, on the other hand, 
when Religion here takes up her word, and 
insists that the phenomena thus reduced to 
system are the product of mind, she in no 
way prejudges the modus operandi, but is 
ready to accept whatever affinities of aspect, 
whatever adjustments of order, the skill of 
observers may reveal. On these investiga- 
tions she has nothing to say. If, indeed, 
you could ever show that the method of the 
universe is one along which no mind could 
move, that it is absolutely incoherent and 
unideal, you would destroy the possibility 
of religion as a doctrine of causality; only, 
however, by simultaneously discovering 
the impossibility of science, which wholly 
consists in organizing the phenomena of 
the world into an intellectual scheme re- 
flecting the structure of. its archetype. 
That those who labor to render the universe 
intelligible should call in question its relation 
to intelligence is one of those curious incon- 
sistencies to which the ablest specialists are 
often the most liable when meditating in 
foreign fields. If it takes mind to construe 
the world, how can it require the negation 
of mind to constitute it? 

“Tt is not in the history of superstition 
alone that the human mind may be found 
struggling in the grasp of some mere night- 
mare of its own creation: a philosophical 
hypothesis may sit wpon the breast with a 
weight not less oppressive, and not more 
real, till a friendly touch or a dawning light 
breaks the spell, and reveals the quiet 
morning and the bed of rest. Is there, for 
instance, no logical illusion in the material- 
ist doctrine which in our time is proclaimed 
with so much pomp, and resisted with so 
much passion? ‘ Matter is all I want,’ 
says the physicist: ‘give me its atoms 
alone, and I will explain the universe.’ — 
‘Good, take as many of them as you please: 
see, they have all that is requisite to body, 
being homogeneous extended solids.’ — 
‘That is not enough,’ he replies: ‘ it 
might do for Democritus and the mathe- 
maticians; but I must have considerably 
more, The atoms must be not only in mo- 
tion, and of various shapes, but also of as 
many kinds as there may be chemical ele- 
ments; for how could I ever get water, if I 
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had only hydrogen molecules to work 
with?’— ‘So be it,’ we shall say; ‘only 
this is a considerable enlargement of your 
specified datum, in fact, a conversion of 
it into several: yet, even at the cost of its 
monism, your scheme seems hardly to gain 
its end; for by what manipulation of your 
resources will you, for example, educe con- 
sciousness? No organism can ever show 
you more than matter moved; and, as Du- 
bois-Reymond observes, there is an impas- 
sable chasm “‘ between definite movements 
of definite cerebral atoms and the primary 
facts, which I can neither define nor deny. 
I feel pain or pleasure, I taste a sweetness, 
smell a rose-scent, hear an organ-tone, see red, 
togethet with the no less immediate assur- 
ance they give, therefore I exist. It re- 
mains,” he adds, “entirely and forever 
inconceivable that it should signify a jot to 
a number of carbon and hydrogen and ni- 
trogen and oxygen and other atoms how 
they lie and move: in no way can one 
see how from their concurrence conscious- 
ness can arise.” 1 What say you to this 
problem?’ — ‘It does not daunt me at all,’ 
he declares: ‘of course you understand 
that my atoms have all along been affected 
by gravitation and polarity; and now I 
have only to insist, with Fechner,? on a 
difference among molecules. There are the 
inorganic, which can change only their 
place, like the particles in an undulation; 
and there are the organic, which can change 
their order, as in a globule that turns itself 
inside out. With an adequate number of 
these, our problem will be manageable.’ — 
‘Likely enough,’ we may say, ‘seeing how 
careful you are to provide for all emergen- 
cies; and, if any hitch should occur at the 
next step, where you will have to pass from 
mere sentiency to thought and will, you 
can again look in upon your atoms, and 
fling among them a handful of Leibnitz’s 
monads, to serve as souls in little, and be 
ready, in a latent form, with that Vorstel- 
lungsfahigkeit which our picturesque inter- 
preters of nature so much prize. Butsurely 
you must observe how this “matter” of 
yours alters its style with every change of 
service. Starting as a beggar, with scarcea 
rag of “‘ property” to cover its bones, it turns 
up as a prince, when large undertakings 


1“ Ueber die Grenzen des Naturerkennens,” 
p. 29. Compare p. 20. “I will now prove, as I 
believe in a very cogent way, not only that, in 
the present state of our knowledge, consciousness 
cannot be explained by its materia] conditions, — 
which perhaps every one allows, — but that from 
the very nature of things it never will admit of 
explanation by these conditions.” 

2 Einige Ideen zur Schépfungs-und Entwick- 
elungsgeschichte der Organismen, §§ i. ii. 
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are wanted, loaded with investments, and 
within an inch of a plenipotentiary, In 
short, you give it precisely what you require 
to take from it; and wlfen your definition 
has made it “‘ pregnant with all the future,” 
there is no wonder if from it all the future 
might be born.’ 

“* We must radically change our notions 
of matter,’ says Prof. Tyndall; and then 
he ventures to believe, it will answer all 
demands, carrying ‘the promise and po- 
tency of all terrestrial life.’1 If the meas- 
ure of the required ‘change in our notions’ 
had been specified, the proposition would 
have had a real meaning, ard been suscep- 
tible of a test. Without this precision, it 
only tells us, ‘Charge the word potentially 
with your quesita, and I will promise to 
elicit them explicitly.’ It is easy travelling 
through the stages of such an hypothesis: 
you deposit at your bank a round sum ere 
you start; and, drawing on it piecemeal at 
every pause, complete your grand tour 
without adebt. Such extremely clever 
matter — matter that is up to every thing, 
even to writing Hamlet, and finding out its 
own evolution, and substituting a molec- 

‘ular plebiscite for a divine monarchy of 
the world — may fairly be regarded as a 
little too modest in its disclaimer of the 
attributes of mind.” 

The fallacy is not escaped by split- 
ting our datum into two, and assuming 
force as a distinct entity. In an argu- 
ment at once amusing and pitilessly 
convincing, Dr. Martineau shows that 
“power is one and undivided.” And 


“since we have to assume causality 


for all things, and the only causality 


we know is that of living mind, that 
type has no legitimate competitor.” 
So close is the whole statement 
and argument of the address, that we 
dare not attempt to abridge it. There 
are two or three instances which illus- 
trate the way in which what is best 
in our humanity, and what we all 
know is best, are left without any 
support, any reason for their exist- 
ence, in the hypothesis of Mr. Tyndall 
and those he imitates. These in- 
stances are so presented as to be 
arguments irrefutable for the spiritual 
and infinite nature of man. They 
are taken from man’s compassion, 
self-forgetfulness, and sense of duty. 


Sumner. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


THERE is a great satisfaction in 
finding a “public document,” as the - 
popular language has it, a literary 
work of substantial merit, and one 
which will be carefully preserved as a 
monument, not unfit, of a great oc- 
easion. In the midst of the grief, 
shall we not say the awe, with which 
Massachusetts looked on as her great 
senator died and was buried, the 
General Court was thoughtful to pro- 
vide a fit memorial of the event 
which so impressed all hearts. An 
order passed, that a fit report of the 
obsequies, and of the several eulogies 
pronounced in Boston, should be pre- 
pared. The volume which contains 
them is before us.? 

It is an elegant volume, as beauti- 
ful as Boston knows how to print, 
and contains the best portrait of Mr. 
Sumner which we have seen. The 
edjting of the volume, with singular 
felicity, was intrusted to the affec- 
tionate and intelligent care of Mr. 
William Howell Reed, and could not 
have been in better hands. The 
plan for the book was broad, and 
passes quite outside the line of legis- 
lative etiquettes. By great good 
fortune, therefore, we have in one 
volume, not only the eulogy of Mr. 
Curtis, delivered at the request of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, but 
that of Senator Schurz, delivered at 
the request of the city of Boston, that 
of Representative Elliott, delivered at 
the invitation of the colored citizens 
of Boston, who were always nobly 
loyal to the man who was so nobly 
loyal to them, and the sermon of 
Rev. Mr. Foote on the Sunday after 
his funeral. 


1A Memorial of Charles Sumner. “ His eulogy 
is his life. His epitaph is the general grief. His 
monument, builded by his own hands, is the 
eternal statutes of freedom” (Senator Antho- 
ny’s speech). Boston, 1874. 
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Introductory to these addresses, 
and, as we judge, not inferior to the 
best of them in pathos, and in per- 
manent interest, are the addresses 
made in the General Court itself 
when the news of his death was re- 
ceived, and those made by the mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, to 
whom was given by their companions 
the charge of his body on its way to 
the place of burial. There was one 
gap in those addresses in the Massa- 
chusetts State House on the day of 
eulogy. Mr. Smith — rightfully re- 
garded as the leader of the colored 
men of Massachusetts, the rightful 
representative of a race for which 
Mr. Sumner had suffered so much, 
and had dared so much —rose to 
speak that day, but, overpowered by 
his feelings, was unable to say a word, 
though, as everybody in Boston knows, 
he is a natural orator. Mr. Reed, 
with the care that marks the whole 
Memorial, has persuaded Mr. Smith 
to put in writing the address he 
would have delivered in the midst of 
that affecting ceremony. We copy 
it at a length, as a memorial, as we 
believe, without precedent in history, 
of a great social revolution : — 


“Mr. Speaker, thirty-five years have 
passed since Col. Robert G. Shaw was 
a babe in his cradle. On an occasion that 
I well remember, Charles Sumner was a 
guest at his father’s table, and I was a ser- 
vant standing behind his chair. The ques- 
tion of slavery, then the general topic of 
conversation, was under discussion. One 
of the guests gave expression to the most 
bitter feeling I ever heard, saying that ‘the 
Abolitionists, with their negro friends, 
ought to be hanged.’ But Mr. and Mrs. 
Shaw, the father and mother of the infant, 
spoke strongly in favor of justice and free- 
dom. The gentleman who had been speak- 
ing so bitterly asked Mr. Sumner what he 
thought of the negro question. Pointing 
to me, he replied, ‘Would you have that 
manaslave ?’ And that expression, with 
other words then spoken, cost him his 
social position for years in Boston. Slave- 
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ry had struck its roots wide and deep; 
but for me the star of- justice rose in that 
hour, and I saw it shining, for the first 
time, through the dark clouds of prejudice 
that surrounded ime. 

** A few years after that, I was with that 
child on Boston Common. As we were 
sitting there, I noticed that he looked in- 
tently at me; and presently he said, 
‘Smith, what makes your hands black ?’ — 
‘Why, my boy, God made them so,’ I re- 
plied. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘if God made 
them so, why do people find fault with it?’ 
—‘ Because they are bad,’ I answered. He 
gazed at me a few moments without speak- 
ing, and then said, ‘Smith, some day Ill 
fight for you.’ 

*“* When he was only twenty-five years of 
age, this child was made colonel of the 
Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Volunteers (the 
first regiment of colored soldiers recruited 
in this State), and then, as Col. Shaw, 
led the colored troops at Fort Wagner, and 
there gave his life for his country. and for 
that justice and freedom that had been a 
part of his early training. 

“Thirty-two years after the noble ex- 
pression referred to of Mr. Sumner, 1 was 
a guest at his table in Washington. While 
we ‘were seated there, a party of Southern- 
ers from Georgia called upon Mr. Sumner 
to secure his influence in what he consid- 
ered would be unjust legislation. The 
great senator turned again, pointing to me, 
and said, ‘There is my friend, my equal 
at home, and your equal anywhere ; and 
when you are ready to make eternal jus- 
tice law, then call upon me, and I will help 
you, and not before.’ 

“Mr. Speaker, I have lived out two gen- 
erations, and have tasted the bitter.fruit 
of the seed planted by our fathers eighty 
years ago. I have had the doors of the 
church and of the State House shut in my 
face: but I have lived to enjoy the blessing 
of liberty; and to-day I stand the peer of 
every man in this house; and this, as I be- 
lieve, through the life and labor of Charles 
Sumner. 

“What a change has taken place within 
the forty years of my remembrance! i 
wish I could picture it. In those days I 
was a servant in a family travelling 
through the South. They stopped in 
Washington; and there I saw, for the first 
time, men, women, and children sold on 
the auction-block as cattle are sold. No 
regard was paid to age, sex, or relationship. 
Husband and wife, mother and child, were 
parted to meet no more. At that time, if 
a black man’s child, or dying wife, cried for 
water after ten o’clock at night, he dared 
not go into the streets to get it, for fear 
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of arrest and the watch-house. And, if the 
master did not pay the fine the next morn- 
ing, thirty-nine lashes on the bare back 
was the black inan’s penalty. In those 
days I would have given a kingdom to 
have been a dog, with a collar on my neck 
with the owner’s name upon it; for that 
would have protected me. 

“The family to which I have referred 
was invited into the country to dine, and 
I stood to wait upon them. After dinnerI 
heard the sound of the lash, and a voice 
crying, ‘O God, have mercy!’ I stepped 
out into the garden, and, looking about 
me, saw a poor girl with the blood running 
down her neck, with her eyes fixed upon 
the shining clouds towards the setting sun, 
and saying, ‘O Jesus, I will soon be with 
thee, and then my soul will shine as those 
clouds, and I will be thy child.’ It was 
the first prayer I had ever heard, and then 
I swore eternal hatred to slavery. 

“Forty years after that I went again to 
Washington. Slavery had disappeared. 
The whipping-post and _  auction-block 
were gone. The star that I saw rise was 
now at its meridian. It shone full in my 
face. I was in a new world. I was as 
free as air. I went as any gentleman 
might go. I walked to the cars, I went to 
Arlington, and heard no word of insult. I 
had every attention paid to me as a gentle- 
man; and I should not have known that I 
was a black man, if I had not looked in the 
mirror. 

“Now, Mr. Speaker, Charles Sumner did 
it. Five and twenty years ago the anti- 
slavery sentiment of New England fixed 
upon Sumner as the man to go to Washing- 
ton to strike the first blow. You speak of 
Sherman’s march from Atlanta to the sea 
as a great victory. But this was nothing 
compared to the success of Sumner. Sher- 
man had the nation at his back: Sumner 
had simple justice. Sherman had a hun- 
dred thousand! men: Sumner fought single- 
handed and alone. Sherman had the 
wealth of the nation laid at his feet; and 
Sumner had only the prayers of the poor. 

“Mr. Speaker, I stand here amazed. One 
week ago this day I placed in the hands of 
our great senator the Rescinding Resolu- 
tions of this Legislature. As he read them 
he turned his head, and wept as I never 
saw man weep before. He then said, ‘I 
knew Massachusetts would do me justice.’ 

* As I stood here, I could not but think 
of that passage of Scripture which says, 
‘Jesus wept.’ Not for himself, but for a 
poor unbelieving world. SumMNER wept, 
not for himself, but for the State he loved 
and served so well. 

“Sir, I do not forget in this hour, that, 


little more than a year ago, the legislature 
censured him. To-day this house stands 
ready to lay the wealth of the State at his 
feet to honor his great name. 

“ And now, sir, that great life has ended 
here. That star has set. And while it 
rests on the banks of eternity, awaiting its 
assignment amid the bright and shining 
lights in the canopy of heaven, its rays 
still lingering on the clouds and the moun- 
tain-tops, O God, I pray thee, give us one 
to take hold where he let go,—one who 
ean lighten us through this dark unkind 
world, until thy glory shall shine on a re- 
generated land. Then justice, honesty, 
and peace shall rule the nation.” 


ANTONY BRADE.! 


Ir is one of the merits and charms 
of this book, that it is unique, not 
belonging to any recognized class, 
but a class by itself. It resembles 
“The New Priest ” only in the traits 
of the author’s unmistakable individ- 
uality. Both are full of unintended 
and unconscious autobiography ; and, 
to those who know the writer, noth- 
ing is more delightful than to meet 
on every page. his beaming’ face, and 
genial mien, and quaint, abrupt kind- 
liness of manner. The books that 
are read with the greatest pleasure 
and profit are not those which are 
moulded and polished till the author's 
selfhood, if ever there, has been pared 
away or rubbed out, but those which 
retain first-hand impressions of his 
thought and feeling. 

“ Antony Brade” has the form of 
story, but was not written for the 
sake of the story. The mere thread 
of narrative,though unbroken, is of 
itself too slender, and too loosely 
stretched, to hold the reader’s atten- 
tion. The plot is a trivial one, and 
the dénotment altogether too tragic 
for the purpose it serves with refer- 
ence to the plot; yet the concluding 

1 Antony Brade. By Robert Lowell, author 


of The New Priest of Conception Bay, &c. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1874. Pp. viii., 416. 
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chapters are so vivid in description, 
so intensely photographic of charac- 
ter, and so imperative in their appeal 
to the strongest emotional and moral 
sympathy, that they reflect back on 
what precedes a stress of interest in 
its minutest details, and incidents of 
which we are unaware till we near 
the close. 

The book is a production of high 
art, and none the less so for its sim- 
plicity, naturalness, spontaneity ; for 
it is the artist, and not the quantity 
or the minuteness of his labor, that 
constitutes the difference between 
book-making and creation, between 
pen-work and art-work. This is pre- 
eminently a picture-book, a series of 
sketches from nature and life, with 
precisely the heightened coloring, and 
the idealization of common things, 
which result from the unforced action 
of a poet’s mind. We have been 
deeply moved by the numerous pic- 
tures of Nature in its varying seasons 
and moods, by the developed wealth 
of beauty in one of our ordinary 
unfamed New-England villages, with 
its surroundings. It is in such a 
spot, no doubt identified by not a 
few readers, that the scene of the 
story is laid; and there the author 
has beheld such sunrises, showers, 
and storms, such glorious snow-hills 
and ice-plains, such “signs and won- 
ders of the elements,” as his neigh- 
bors never imagined, though they 
have seen them repeatedly every year 
of their lives. 

Then we have a series of portraits 
of the village magnates, dames, and 
maidens, strongly drawn, each stand- 
ing for a type, and all of them for 
types that are represented, though it 
be with tamer and more rounded out- 
lines, in every rural‘circle. In the 
personages that seem the most gro- 
tesque we have encountered old ac- 
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quaintance, who, had we not known 
them always, would have been equally 
abnormal and absurd. The pompous, 
purse-proud, ignorant, overbearing, 
yet kind-hearted and generous Mr. 
Parmenter, who deems himself tallest, 
by the whole head and shoulders, of 
the adult characters, is a man whose 
asinine patronage has, oftener than 
we can tell, given us equal amuse- 
ment and mortification. The prime 
gossip, Mrs. Wadham, in propria 
persona, infests every street and 
neigl.borhood where families know 
one another well enough to give her 
free scope. The stalwart clergyman, 
Mr. Manson, who carries a great and 
noble heart in the body of an athlete, 
is such a man as we love to look upon, 
and to thank God for; and though 
few of our clerical friends have so 
splendid a physique as a lodging- 
place for their high endeavors and 
broad charities, yet we are much mis- 
taken if this were not also a painting 
from life, and we know who may have 
sat for it. 

But “ Antony Brade” is, for the 
most part, a story of boy-life and of 
school-life; and, in this department 
of character-painting, no reader who 
is not an expert can fairly appreciate 
the artist’s consummate skill. In the 
crowded experiences of young man- 
hood, and in the unresting activity of 
our prime, we men forget the rude- 
ness of our boyhood, and retain 
hardly a vague idea of the olla podri- 
da that we were, — the strange mix- 
ture of incongruous ingredients cast 
together into the boiling, steaming 
caldron, whence issues in due time 
the symmetrical and fully-developed 
man. Darwinism presupposes no 
freak of paternity so marvellous as 
that implied when we say, “ The boy 
is father of the man.” The heroes 
of this story are not manikins, but 
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veritable boys, as absurd and incalcu- 
lable, as resplendent and gladdening, 
as wayward and baffling, as many- 
sided and protean, as real boys are, 
As in actual life, there are no two of 
them alike, nor is any one of them, 
however often he is brought upon the 
stage, unlike himself; by which, after 
what we have said, we of course do 
not mean that every boy repeats him- 
self whenever he appears, but that in 
his various aliases each boy always 
appears an alter idem. The physiog- 
nomy of the school, also, is given as 
faithfully as that of its individual mem- 
bers. The several prominent types, 
which are never wanting, are all por- 
trayed ; while equal justice is done to the 
rank and file, who are content to be led. 

Some of the youthful figures stand 
out with a distinctness fully lifelike. 
Such is the case with Gaston, the 
head scholar, with his gawkiness, his 
pedantry, his blended and alternating 
sheepishness and effrontery. Such is 
the case with the boy who gives name 
to the book, the most manly of the 
group, whose modest self-respect and 
true gentility help to keep afloat a 
silly rumor of his being the son of a 
foreign nobleman, —a rumor of which 
the inception, nursing, ramifications, 
consequences, and final refutation, fur- 
nish the picture-frame for all the 
sketches. But charming beyond all 
the other boy-portraits is that of the 
martyr-hero of the book, Peters, in 
whom we have the commingling. 
sometimes seen in the nobler sort of 
boys and men, of instinctive timidity 
and the most intrepid courage of soul ; 
who dreads intensely, though, when 
forced to it, he meets bravely, a hos- 
tile encounter with another boy in 
the schoolyard, yet without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation or self-sparing haz- 
ard, and loses his own life to save 
that of a schoolmate. 


We have said enough to show our 
sense of the worth of the book; and, 


we trust, to stimulate, without grati- — 


fying the curiosity which may induce 
our readers to seek closer acquaint- 
ance with it. A. P. Peaxopy. 





AFTER THE BALL, AND OTHER 
POEMS.! 


“ AFTER THE BALL” is a collection 
of the fugitive pieces that have ap- 
peared over Miss Perry’s signature 
in “ The Atlantic,” “Old and New,” 
&c., now published, with some addi- 
tional poems, by J. R. Osgood & Co. 
It is the custom, and, by the way, a 
largely increasing custom, for every 
person who has obtained any success 
as a contributor to magazines to en- 
deavor to make their ephemeral pro- 
ductions produce a more permanent 
impression on the public mind by 
issuing them as imposing monodies, 
not so much, probably, for the sake 
of fame, as to increase the quality and 
quantity of their bread and butter. 
Of course, it is obvious that people 
must have bread and butter; but the 
deleterious effect such a system must 
have on literature is not less obvious. 
This habit of publishing their poetry 
has been, of late years, a favorite one 
with the ladies as well as with the 
male portion of the profession ; and as 
the general result has been far from 
satisfactory in a literary sense, how- 
ever it may have been, financially 
considered, it is agreeable to see such 
a pleasing collection of verses as Miss 
Perry has given to the public. In 
the first place, there is nothing pre- 
tentious about them. The authoress 
probably does not aim at immortality, 
and will evidently be satisfied if her 
book obtain the verdict it deserves, — 


1 After the Ball, &c. By Nora Perry. Osgood 
&Co. Boston, 1874. 
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of being a collection of graceful lyrics 
containing much true sentiment ex- 
pressed in a simple and refined 
manner. It is a satisfaction to state 
that Miss Perry rarely obliges the 
average reader to use the dictionary ; 
and one can arrive at the full mean- 
ing of her verse without taxing the 
imagination, two qualities that cannot 
be over-estimated. Her poetry is not 
deep; but it is very pretty and fasci- 
nating. “ After the Ball,” the initial 
poem, is perhaps as good as any; and 
there is something very pleasing in 
“The Romance of a Rose.” We 
copy this, and recommend Miss 
Perry’s book to all who like pretty 
refined verses containing nothing 
morbid or in bad taste. 


THE ROMANCE OF A ROSE. 


Tr is nearly a hundred years ago 

Since the day the Count de Rochambeau, 
Onr ally against the British crown, 

Met Washington in Newport town. 


*Twas the month of March, and the air 
was chill; 

But bare-headed, over Aquidneck Hill, 

Guest and host they took their way, 

While on either side, in grand display, 


A gallant army, French and fine, 

Was ranged three deep in a glittering line; 
And the French fleet sent a welcome roar 
Of a hundred guns from Conanicut shore. 


And the-bells rang out from every steeple; 

And from street to street the Newport 
people 

Followed and cheered, with a hearty zest, 

De Rochambeau end his honored guest. 


And women out of the windows leant, 
And out of the windows smiled, and sent 
Many a coy, admiring glance 

To the fine young officers of France. 


And the story goes, that the belle of the 
town 

Kissed a rose, and flung it down 

Straight at the feet of De Rochambeau; 

And the gallant marshal, bending low, 


Lifted it up with a Frenchman’s grace, 
And kissed it back, with a glance at the face 
Of the daring maiden where she stood, 
Blushing out of her silken hood. 
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That night at the ball, so the story goes, 
The Marshal of France wore a faded rose 
In his gold-laced coat; but he looked in vain 
For the giver’s beautiful face again. 


Night after night, and day after day, 

The Frenchman eagerly sought, they say, 
At feast or at church, or aloug the street, 
For the girl who flung her rose at his feet. 


And she, night after night, day after day, 

Was speeding farther and farther away 

From the fatal window, the fatal street, 

Where her passionate heart had suddenly 
beat 


A throb too much for the cool control 

A Puritan teaches to heart and soul, — 

A throb too much for the watchful eyes 

Of one who had watched in dismayed sur- 
prise | 


From the street below; and, taking the 
gauge 

Of a woman’s heart in that moment’s rage, 

He swore, this old colonial squire, 

That, before the daylight should expire, 


This daughter of his, with her wit and 
grace, 

Her dangerous heart, and her beautiful face, 

Should be on her way to a sure retreat, 

Where no rose of hers could fall at the feet 


Of a curséd Frenchman, high or low. 

And so, while the Count de Rochambeau 
In his gold-laced coat wore a faded flower, 
And awaited the giver hour by hour, 


She was sailing away in the wild March 
night 

On the little deck of the sloop “ Delight,” 

Guarded, even in the darkness there, 

By the wrathful eyes of a jealous care. 


Three weeks after, a brig bore down 

Into the harbor of Newport town, 

Towing a wreck: ‘twas the sloop “ De- 
light:”’ , 

Off Hampton rocks, in the very sight 


Of the land she sought, she and her crew, 
And all on board of her, full in view 

Of the storm-bound fishermen over the bay, 
Went to their doom on that April day. 


When Rochambeau heard the terrible tale, 

He muttered a prayer, for a moment grew 
pale, ~~ 

Then, “‘ Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed, “so my 
fine romance, 

From beginning to end, is a rose and a 
glance!” 
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A rose and a glance, with a kiss thrown in: 

That wasall, but enough for a promise of sin, 

Thought the stern old squire, when he 
took the gauge 

Of a woman’s heart in that moment’s rage. 


So the sad old story comes to a close: 

’Tis a century since; but the world still goes 

On the same base round, still takes the 
gauge 

Of its highest hearts in a moment’s rage. 





Fine Art. 


THE MONTPENSIER COLLECTION 
IN THE BOSTON ART MUSEUM. 


Ir is a question raised anew by the 
coming of the Spanish pictures, and 
not so readily settled as might be sup- 
posed, whether the art of past epochs 
is really an aid to popular art-edu- 
cation, and, consequently, whether 
galleries of old masters are of any 
use in other than technical develop- 
ment,—the training of artists, and 
not the formation of taste. My own 
feeling is, that old art must be looked 
to, as we look to a foreign university, 
to finish what is well begun at home, 
and that undue, too early, or too un- 
reserved study of any alien school, 
not merely endangers individuality, 
but leads to misapprehending the 
relative importance of the two great 
elements of which art is composed, 
mistaking the matter for the manner, 
confounding subject with treatment, 


in brief, committing the error we’ 


know in every other branch of 
thought, — taking the letter for the 
spirit. We come to imagine that to 
paint purity and womanly dignity as 
Raphael painted them, one must 
believe in the Madonna, or, at least, 
paint her as if one did; and that to 
imitate Titian’s dignity, his solem- 
nity of color, one must go to Venice, 
and paint senators and saints. And 
so we hunt with hot breath on the 
footsteps of Raphael and Titian, like 
the modern interviewer after a noto- 


riety ; and, if we ever learn any thing 
by our quest, it is, that, to paint like 
them, it is necessary to be like them. 
For a man’s art is only the efflores- 
cence of his individuality, his manner 
or method being his habit of thought 
or feeling; while the subject of art, 
its motive or theme, is simply a re- 
flection of the temper, morality, ten- 
dency of thought, &c., of the people 
of the times and places he lived in. 
It is this latter which differs mainly; 
and it is this only which enters into 
public comprehension. The other 
side, the purely artistic, its methods, 
training, and technical resources, are 
no more to the public than the con- 
summate and hidden art of the orator, 
—the well-ordering of his oration, of 
which we only know that it was well 
said, and sticks to us. We know the 
subject, and feel the thought em- 
bodied, as we know the subject, 
motive, or direct inspiration of the 
picture; but in one case, as in the 
other, the perfection of art is in its 
concealment. We should feel that 
a thing is grandly and simply said 
or painted; and any ostentation of 
power or method is a sign, not of 
strength, but of weakness, of van- 
ity, rather than art. 

To the public, the end only imports; 
to the artist, the technical student, or 
critic only, is the analysis of method 
or procedure of any interest. It is 
the former element, which, more than 
any technical quotation, marks the 
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school. These may vary in the same 
time and place; but the school must 
express the spirit of its time and 
public. This is its message: the art 
is only its proper and harmonious 
expression. This is accidental; but on 
the proper expression of that hangs 
the existence of the school as such. 

Justly to appreciate any foreign 
school, this must always be kept in 
mind. To take Rubens or Teniers to 
task for the vulgarity of their ideals 
is as absurd as to grace Raphael with 
the exaltation of Savonarola. They 
were probably as good and pure men 
as he; but, like him, they mirrored 
their time, and were neither purer 
nor fouler than the current they 
floated in. 

This is especially necessary to be 
remembered in study of Spanish art. 
The naturalism, sometimes gross and 
offensive, which repels us, should not 
depreciate the artist whose sincere 
expression of it is his only raison 
@étre. To understand even Ribera’s 
brutality, we must see him with the 
background of the arena, and auto 
da fé; by Zurbaran put the church’s 
pride and atheism ; and, even in judg- 
ing Velasquez, take it for granted 
that he belonged to the haughtiest 
and most worldly race of modern 
times. He saw only the type of the 
hidalgo; of himself, gentleman, even 


more than human, hard and proud. 


and scornful, material in all things, 
even in what is most spiritual, — the 
art itself, — realist and stubborn seer 
of the matter-of-fact face of Nature. 
Murillo, with the first-come peasant- 
woman’s face put, without refinement 
or reverence, above the sacred man- 
ger, peasant or saint, angel or beggar, 
is still in his lower level true to a 
materialistic society, and sees what 
his people saw in another class, with- 
out aspiration, serene in the posses- 
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sion of the commonplace, and is never 
so happy as in the vermin-infested ° 
laziness of his beggar-boys. 

But this is not merely a fault due 
to their time and surrounding (to 
that time and surrounding it was no 
fault at all), but inevitable compli- 
ance with the first demand of art, 
that it should address itself to the 
souls of the first-comers, and not to 
their dilettanteism, if, perchance, there 
happened to be any. In these days, 
when art has got to be so completely 
confounded with naturalism, and phy- 
sical phenomena take the place of 
sentiment and idealism, it is almost 
necessary to explain, that in artistic 
epochs, and with artistic people, it was 
never to the intellect, but to the emo- 
tions, that art addressed itself, and, 
for that reason, was enlisted at once 
into the service of religion, which 
built itself up on the emotions. 
What those times and people de- 
manded of art was, that it should 
embody their most passionate beliefs 
and emotions; and this it always did, 
accepting it as the supreme condition 
of its existence as a school. 

The conditions in which the Span- 
ish school arose were antagonistic to 
any development of spiritual quali- 
ties, or the severer harmonies of art. 
Technical infancy, with its naivefé, 
it escaped (the dry asceticism repre- 
sented by a single picture by No- 
valis being rather the imitation of . 
what was seen abroad, and was graft- 
ed in as an eccentricity, as it has been 
since in the English art of our day), 
and, borrowing its accomplishments 
from its more spiritual'and thought- 
ful neighbors, the school stalked into 
life full-armed, ripe in the borrowed 
experience of Florentine and Vene- 
tian, but with the intellectual and 
spiritual temper unaffected. 

Read the lesson whichever way we 
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will, interpret the people by the art, 
or explain the art by the people, 
the end is simply, that the school, 
brief, and almost exotic in its exist- 
ence, was full of individuality, in- 
tellectual in some points, realistic, 
and even materialistic, strongly and 
coarsely, even vulgarly human in all 
its motives, —a school, in short, in 
which pride and power are more evi- 
dent than any of the purely ideal 
tendencies. The representation of it 
at the Boston Athenzum is almost 
too meagre for us to draw much in- 
struction from it. Four pictures only 
represent faintly the two great men 
of the school; several others show in 
a striking manner how good training 
may make clever workmen without 
intellectual or artistic individuality ; 
and then comes a dreary waste of 
weak and incoherent emulation of 


good work, in which nothing remains 
but the sheer materialism and bru- 
tality of gross painters, or the utter 


vacuity of silly ones. The Spanish 
school is not high in. the list of 
schools of the great revival of art; 
but, to suppose that this meagre and 
poverty-stricken collection represents 
it, is as absurd as to characterize as 
generosity the dubious grace by which 
they have come to us, burthened by 
conditions, without shame, and with- 
out justification. It is impossible to 
do either the exhibition, the commit- 
- tee, or the Spanish school (not to say 
the royal collector himself) justice, 
without speaking very plainly on the 
subject of the unworthy manner in 
which .the duke has treated the 
Atheneum. The collection is almost 
as unworthy of the Spanish school, 
as the terms on which it has come 
here are of the manner of dealing of 
merchants, not to say princes. The 
committee, excusably misled by a 
great name, and the credit due to the 
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son of the man who made one of the 
finest collections of Europe, in a 
most praiseworthy manner secured 
what was offered to them as a_price- 
less collection, by accepting condi- 
tions without precedent, and at an 
expense without reason; and have 
brought across the ocean a collection 


of which not above ten pictures are 


worth their freight, and the _ total 
pecuniary value of which is not above 
the price at which they were required 
to insure the four third-rate pictures 
by Zurbaran. The proverb of the 
gift-horse does not apply ; and all that 
is left us is the hope that the few 
really good pictures in the collection 
may find sufficient appreciation to 
relieve the committee from the bur- 
then of pecuniary responsibility which 
the ducal grace, perhaps hoping ship- 
wreck, haslaidon them. Their enter- 
prise was creditable, worthy the best 
success, and, we must hope, will be 
appreciated. 

The single head by Velasquez is, 
though a sketch, and so buried in 
varnish as to hide some of the best 
qualities of the painter’s execution, 
a splendid example of rendering of 
character, as well as of great and 
simple execution. If the question 
of pre-eminence between Titian and 
Velasquez as portrait-painter were 
to be settled in favor of the former, it 
would not be merely as painter; for, 
what the Venetian gains by the mys 
tery of his methods, the Spaniard re- 
trieves by the marvellous rapidity of 
his brush. Even in his execution, his 
frank, open-eyed way of seeing things 
materialistic—if we may use the 
word nobly — has controlled his meth- 
ods. He paints frankly and off-hand- 
edly, with solid, unhesitating brush, 
and such a brush as for subtle 
ty and lightness of touch no other 
painter has wielded, and only four— 
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Titian and Veronese, Rubens and 
Rembrandt—have more or less 
neatly approached. As an example 
of what the brush can do, I do not 
recall a better bit of work than the 
painting of the forehead and the 
overhanging hair of this portrait. 
Sufficient, yet not a touch, or a wid- 
ening of a touch, too much; con- 
summate power in lightest play; 
gravest meaning with happiest de- 
livery. One might parody what 
Titian said of a bunch of grapes, 
that it contained all art, by saying 
that that little square of canvas con- 
tained all good execution. Velasquez 
himself may have done better: no 
other man has. ~ 

Of the intense and speaking in- 
dividuality of his portraits, there is 
less to be said distinctively, as this is 
the gift of all the great portrait- 
painters, and because all the great 
painters have been great portraitists, 
for the double reason that thorough 
insight into character was the basis 
of good execution in painting it; 
and, on the other hand, such rapidity 
and certainty of hand as Velasquez 
had are indispensable to rendering 
the subtle phases of character. 

The work of Zurbaran, especially 
The Adoration of the Magi, is an 
interesting antithesis to this of Ve- 
lasquez,— the power of a well- 
trained hand, capable of rapid and 
solid execution, but without estima- 
tion of any difference between a bit 
of drapery and the head above it; 
the facility of a man without percep- 
tion; purpose as contrasted with the 
grand facility which comes from su- 
preme insight. 

If the minor works by Velasquez 
possess less interest, it is because 
their size forbids the display of the 
Same power, and because one of 
them, The Alivarez, is probably only 


partly the work of the master. 
The other small work is of no such 
doubtful authenticity ; and some pas- 
sages, as especially the bit of land- 
scape at the right, are full of the 
most masterly facility. 

In Murillo, we drop at once to a 
painter of the second rank, yet one 
so genuine and truly an artist, so 
frank and simple in the expression 
of his individuality in his work, and 
in whom the execution, large and 
facile, is so entirely in keeping with 
the value of his thought, in whom 
the direct and naive in treatment is 
so allied to healthy matter-of-fact 
and happy commonplace, that it would 
be hard to find a painter, whose art, 
without being of the greatest, is in 
such admirable harmony of end and 
means. Murillo evidently saw the 
flesh and blood around him with 
uninspired eyes; and what the saints 
and ascetics saw or dreamed, he didn’t 
much care or study to know. What 
in him is, to the common observer, of 
the- highest interest, is his entirely 
unaffected manner of looking at his 
subject, and freedom from ecclesiasti- 
cal or classic affectations. He liked 
his Madonna, and did not like that 
of the ascetic painters: so he painted 
his as he saw her, and, if he had any 
theory, we may be sure that it was 
simply to paint what he loved as 
honestly and as quickly as possible, 
and have done with it. If, when it 
was done, it suited other people as 
Madonna and Bambino, all the better. 
He didn’t, in his own heart, pretend 
to worship such holy families: he did 
better, he cared for one. It is im- 
possible not to feel that he was very 
happy in his work, and almost so not 
to be happy with him, — quite so, I 
should say, if one could get rid of 
his prejudices as to religious elevation 
in art, which, after all, generally 
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mean sanctimony or hypocrisy, or, at 
best, ascetic and morbid idealism. 

. The purely artistic element of Mu- 
rillo’s work is fairly represented in 
the picture in the Atheneum, which, 
though in some parts retouched, to its 
injury, contains some very happy 
painting, especially in the back- 
ground, with the angels’ heads. He 
seems to have seen his subject as a 
well-trained artist, broadly, and to 
have painted it with great facility, 
striking his effect with great cer- 
tainty, and admirable harmony in his 
scale of subdued color. No man of 


his rank in general classification 
equals him in his management of 
warm, gray harmonies, in which the 
tones were struck with great facility 
and certainty in the solid painting. 
And, above all, Murillo is, to all 
time, a most valuable lesson of how 


much a man of mediocre talent and 
intellectual calibre may accomplish 
by simply being true to himself, and 
diligent, studying carefully, and 
painting honestly. 

Of Zurbaran I have already said 
all that can be said in praise; of 
more interest is his value as an ex- 
pression of the requirements of reli- 
gious art at his time in his nation. 
Church draperies and accessories, 
censers, robes, and pomp, forms and 
formalities, without the slightest 
reverence for the humanity that lay 
underneath; any model for a face, 
pose plastique, hands folded in adora- 
tion, and figure and head turned so 
as to suit the exigencies. of composi- 
tion and ceremony, nothing honest 
but the brocade and the brush-work, 
nothing earnest but what the hands 
could do: this was the church painter 
and what the church asked of him. 
He had the hand of a painter, but 
neither the head nor the heart of 
one. ; 
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Of Ribera, at least of this picture 
of his, it is hard to speak with any 
patience, impossible to speak with 
profit. What little power he had was 
so purely mechanical, so uninspired 
by truth, or admiration of any thing 
but its display of itself, that it is 
inconceivable that his work should 
serve any purpose, even of warning, 
or which can compensate for the dis- 
gust such a picture as his Cato must 
excite. 

As to the Herreras, and the mass 
of other work which the curious taste 
of the royal duke has sifted from the 
drift of the picture-market, we may 
safely pass them over to the shopmen 
for the shops’ consideration. 

W. J. Srmuman. 
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WE rarely walk down State Street 
without having our attention caught 
by the cheap, gaudy pictures, brazen- 
ly painted and framed, and strung 
along the sidewalks; and we never 
fail to wonder why our eyes are so 
quickly drawn to them, despite their 
glaring faults. Is it because, in 
their way, they give something of 
the impression of Nature? At first 
glance they are like peeps out of 
windows. They speak to us at once, 
as Nature does. The sky is blue, 
with the regulation horizon of yellow 
or pink; thé grass is green; a white 
castle is white. 

Perhaps Mr. Hunt has asked him- 
self the same question. Certainly 
the pictures which he has painted 
this fall have this cheerful, out-of- 
door look that so quickly catches the 
eye; but where the sidewalk pictures 
repel, —with this wretched daubing, 
and bold defiance of Nature, — his 
works enchain the eye, which lingers 
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long and lovingly over simply-painted 
pictures of Charles River, with its 
graceful windings, its undulating 
banks, its tender foliage, its pictur- 
esque old mills, its climbing spires 
and chimneys. 

Some of the most frankly painted 
of these pictures are simply subjects 
found around the paper-mills in New- 
ton Lower Falls. If a building is 
white, Mr. Hunt fearlessly makes it 
white. He claps on the color clear 
and sparkling, firmly, and with bold- 
“ness, yet tenderly, and with love. 
This is landscape-painting worthy of 
our New World, which dares to be hon- 
est and true, and will paint its scen- 
ery as it is, and not as Europe paints 
hers. We have no ruins; but we 
have gray old paper-mills, which, 
faithfully painted, in the most favora- 
ble light, give us pictures more beau- 
tiful than most Venetian views. 

Frank H. Smith has been painting 
in Quebec this summer, finding am- 
ple field for his skill in portraying 
architectural subjects, in its narrow 
and quaint old streets, with its mot- 
ley population, in costume neither 
distinctively French, Italian, nor 
American. 

Messrs. Gay and Wild have estab- 
lished themselves in their Boston 
studios, and made bright their walls 
with the results of last winter’s stay 
on the Nile. When these gentlemen 
invite to exhibition, we expect to see 
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pictures of Egypt which will not im- 
press us, as most representations do, 
as of a land where you must wink and 
blink in the blaze of a red-hot blue 
sky, a dreadful glare of light walls, 
and a ground, the touch of which 
would blister one’s feet through the 
thickest sole-leather. 

Messrs. Doll and Richards opened, 
in November, an attractive collection 
of works by foreign and native artists. 
Among the French pictures is one by 
Courbet, —a powerfully-painted bit 
of sea and rocky shore. There is a 
Diaz, a Carl Daubigny (quiet and 
tender in sentiment and color), and a 
large number of pictures of more 
than usual merit, from artists of 
more or less note. Some of our own 
painters are well represented; and 
their works do not, to our fancy, 
suffer in comparison with those of 
world-wide fame. 5; 

Our talented young sculptor, 
Bartlett, who ran home the other day 
from Paris, where he is pursuing a 
long course of study with Fremier, 
has shown lately at this gallery, a 
beautiful and artistic memorial-vase. 
Mr. Bartlett is a young man whose 
ambition is not so much to gain early 
fame and consequent orders, as to 
carry his study to the utmost possible 
limit, and to be able to produce work 
of real excellence. We shall wateh 
with interest the career of one who 
has placed his standard so high. 


[As we have announced that Mr. William M. Hunt and Miss H. M. Knowlton will, in future, have 
the editorial charge of the Fine Art Department, it is proper to say that this number has not passed 
under his eye. The new arrangement will begin with the new series. —Eps. OLD AND NEw.] 
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Twenty-five Songs without Words. 
Book 4. 3. Stephen Heller. .75 


The second book in this series we 
noticed in the November number; 
the promise given in that, of fresh- 
ness and originality, combined with 
simplicity, is fully sustained in the five 
numbes included in Book 4. The 
titles are suggestive: “ Dream of the 
Woods,” “ Oberon’s Horn,” and “Three 
Fairy Melodies.” Each piece is not 
only agreeable to play and hear, but 
is also admirable as a study. Num- 
ber 24, especially for lightness and 
delicacy of touch, is equal to any 
thing in the more famous Heller 
Studies. We heartily recommend the 
entire series to teachers and young 
pianists. 

Lovely Eyes. 5. C. E. Jullian 
es, » -50 
“Polka ieee Elegante,” says 

the titlepage ; dedicated to one young 
lady, of course the owner of lovely 
eyes, and intended to be played by 
scores of other young ladies with other 
lovely eyes and nimble fingers. Mel- 
ody rather pleasing; quite a variety 
of octave and arpeggio passages, need- 
ing nice, clean execution to bring out 
the salient points. 

Sylvan Stream. 3. F. Alphonse 
Lemercier . . . oo « 
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A reverie suggested by the lines — 


“Through the meadow bright and green, 

Softly glides the sylvan stream.” 
A little in the style of Wilson’s 
“Shepherd Boy,” and quite as good. 
Requires to be played with a smooth 
legato touch, and the kind of expres- 
sion naturally suggested by senti- 
mental reveries, such as we all indulge 
in if twilight finds us in the woods 
in our holiday. The arpeggio and 
rupning passages are carefully fin- 
gered; the composition is pleasing, 
and will readily become popular with 
moderate players. 
Aula Lieder Waltzes. 4. Stanuen. 15 

The title suggests waltzes for some 
royal court or hall of letters, if such 
grave and reverend seigniors lend 
themselves to vain delights; but a 
Strauss waltz sounds uncommonly 
well, even from a street-band, or from 
a piano deftly handled. These new 
waltzes are less familiar, this side the 
water at least, than “ Artist Life,” 
“ Blue Danube,” “ Vienna Bon Bons,” 
&c., but would be as general favorites 
if as well known. As usual, there is 
an introduction, four waltzes, and a 
coda, in varying keys, with some 
octave passages. 

Vocat. 

Gondolier’s Song. 4. E>. ” to G.) 

Voom « 2 + 6 ts 50 
Twilight. 4. D». @ to a) 

A. Thomas. . . : 50 

From a collection of t songs given by 
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Mme. Camille Urso’s concert troupe. 
These are both tenor songs, as sung 
by Mr. Fessenden. The first has 
German and English words; the sec- 
ond French and English. Accom- 
paniments characteristic, quite as 
difficult as the songs themselves, and 
very essential to the complete effect. 
Out of the Deep have I Called. 
4, E* Henry Wilson . 75 
The third number in “Six Short 
Anthems for Four Voices.” The 
author, who is organist in Christ 
Church, Hartford, probably arranged 
them for his own skilled quartette 
choir; but the simple, rich harmony, 
the fugal opening, the short solo, and 
choral closing, form an effective an- 
them, suitable for morning or evening 
service, wherever there is a good quar- 
tette choir. Words chosen for the 
One Hundred and Thirtieth Psalm. 


Wm. A. Ponn & Co., New York. 


Talisman Waltzes. 3. Thomas 
Baker 50 
On airs from Balfe’s 8 Temaaitis 

Opera. “Edith’s Prayer,” “ Rose 

Song,” “Beneath a Portal,” and 

“Radiant Splendors,” are some of the 

themes introduced in four waltzes and 

a coda. There are no difficult pas- 

sages for small hands. All who have 

enjoyed playing the “ Love Waltzes” 
and the “ Galtea,” by the same author, 
will find this series quite to their mind 
and fingers. It is to be hoped before 
many years we may know something 
more of the last opera Balfe ever 
wrote, whose melodies the best critics 
assure us will become popular the 
world over. If these same critics are 
reliable, “The Talisman” truly de- 
serves the name of a grand opera, and 
will be the crowning work and glory 
of one who is justly a pride to English 
hearts, and stands confessedly at the 
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head of the small band of English 

opera composers. 

Giroflé Girofla _— F. 3. T. 
Baker , . 50 
A galop with some snap to it, and 

not very difficult. Key changes to 

E, and in the coda to D, in which key 

it ends. 

Reiter Galop. D. 4 Carl 


VocaL. 


Take back the Sigh. E*. 2. (D. 

to F.) W. H. T. Graham . 35 
Thou bidst me Sing. E*. 2. (D. 

to E*.) W.H.T. Graham. .35 

Words to both songs by Thomas 
Moore. Simple in melody and ac- 
companiment, sentimental and slightly 
melancholy, as are many of Moore’s 
songs that are not vinous and Anacre- 
onic, or religious and patriotic. 


.30 


Little Darling, do you miss me. 
F. 2. Ch. D. Blake . .40 
Song and chorus, of the type of 

“ Dora Dare,” and “ Kiss me, Mother, 

while I Slumber,” by the same author. 

Do the Best you can. C. 2. 
Pratt . - 40 
Really excellent adiles, men from 

the music. 

** Oh let what’s said of you or me 

Make not our lives forlorn; 

Though naught of truth may in it be, 
Pass by in idle scorn. 

For tongues will talk as they have done 
Since first the world began; 


Sinile at the world bright as the sun, 
And do the best you can.” 


The chorus is in waltz time; title- 
page adorned with a portrait of Miss 
Jeannie Morton, who sings the song 
at her concerts. 


Not Lost Forever. 3. B?. 
F.) J. R. Thomas. 


“Not lost forever, though on earth we’re 
parted; 
Not lost forever, though we meet no 
more; 


(C to 
.- 
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They do not wander lone and broken- 
hearted, 
Who see Heaven's radiance on the 
farther shore.” 

A ballad for mezzo-soprano. Rather 
serious, as the stanza quoted would 
imply. Melody pleasing, fitting well 
to the words and sentiment. Well 
sung would be extremely effective. 
Too Thin, or Darwin’s Little Joke. 


2. G. O’Rangoutang . . .40 


The grotesque in music is a difficult 
subject to treat; quite impossible in 
music pure and simple ; the surround- 
ings and the libretto chiefly constitute, 
or at least characterize, a comic opera. 
“OQ Susanna,” played andante, be- 
comes “ From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains; ” “Yankee Doodle,” similarly 
treated, becomes a capital psalm-tune ; 
a scrap from a Symphony is turned 
into “Not for Joe.” Tradition 
keeps alive the memory of a few mu- 
sical jokes, but they require explana- 
tion to the uninitiated. The number 
of really humorous songs that deserve 
the name is few indeed; the music is 
usually of the tamest description, and 
the fun lies chiefly in the doggerel 
which gave birth to it, and the added 
fun which the singer, by curious cos- 
tumes and droll antics, adds, with 
more or Jess discretion. The comic 
song in question is neither better nor 
worse than its class; the titlepage is 
rather mirth-provoking, with its gene- 
alogical suggestions. One sympathizes 
readily enough with the reluctant 
rhymer, who dislikes to think he may 
have been 


“ An elephant, a Thomas cat, 
Likewise a kangaroo,” 


and deems the prospect discouraging ; 


* “For if it should be true that we 
Were Croton Bugs and Flies, 
One may be a menagerie 
Before a fellow dies!” 


Musical Review. 


The chorus grows positive and em- 
phatic as it asserts 

“My great grand-daddy never was 

A monkey up a tree.” 

We are inclined to think the Darwin- 
ian illustration on the title-page is 
worth the price of the piece, with 
words and music (?) thrown in. 
Patrick’s Day Parade. 2 G. 

Braham. . . ‘ 40 

Lest one comic song, among so 
much serious-mindedness, should be 
lonely, we let this cousin-german to 
all the Mulligans follow after. The 
air is a rollicking Irish jig; the char- 
acter sketches on the title-page can 
be duplicated any 17th of March. 


“St. Patrick was a gentleman, 
His name we celebrate, 
And on the seventeenth of March 
The Irish concentrate, 
And shout ‘ Hurrah 
For Erin go bragh 
And all the Yankee nation!’” 


O. Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Rakoczy March. 6. <A minor. 
Lisst... . . a a 
A grand jaidian march to listen 

to, and if one have sufficient physical 
endurance to play it as it should be 
played on the piano, a brilliant and 
effective picce of music for the parlor 
or concert-room. The trio is particu- 
larly pleasing, with the monotonous 
recurring cavalry tramp. Of course 
there are plenty of octaves and double 
sixths. Is it not by Liszt? 

In the Greenwood. B». 3. Lange. .35 
A pretty melody, gracefully put upon 

the piano in the form of a reverie. 

Those who are already familiar with 

Lange’s music will welcome “The 

Greenwood Dream,” and find it easy 

and agreeable to translate to listening 

ears. Key changes to E’, but closes 
in the original key. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY. 


MAINE. 


Bates Cotiece (Lewiston). Founded 
1863. President, Oren B. Cheney. 

Faculty: John Fullonton, Ecclesiastical 
History and Pastoral Theology; Jonathan Y. 
Stanton, Greek and Laiin; Benjamin F. 
Hayes, Mental and Moral Philosophy; Rich- 
ard C. Stanley, Chemistry and Geology ; Thos. 
L. Angell, Modern Languages ; Charles How- 
ard Malcom, History; James Albert Howe, 
Systematic Theology ; George C. Chase, Rhet- 
oric and English Literature; Thomas Hill 
Rich, Hebrew ; Clarence A. Bickford, Instruc- 
tor; Frank W. Cobb, and Edmund R. Ang- 
ell, Tutors. 

Number of students, 122. 


Bowporn Cotiece (Brunswick.) Found- 
ed 1794. President, Joshua Lawrence Cham- 
berlain; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Faculty: Alpheus S. Packard, Nutural and 
Revealed Theology, also Librarian ; Charles W. 
Goddard, Medical Jurisprudence ; Jotham B. 
Sewall, Greek Language and Literature; Alonzo 
B. Palmer, Pathology and Practice of Medi- 
cine ; William W. Greene, Surgery ; John S. 
Sewall, Rhetoric, Oratory, and English Litera- 
ture; Edward W. Jenks, Medical and Surgical 
Diseases of Women; George L. Vose, Civil 
Engineering ; Stephen J. Young, Modern Lan- 
guayes; Alfred Mitchell, Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Children ; Charles A. White, Natural 
History; Alpheus S. Packard, jun., Entomol- 
ogy; Joseph P. Sanger, Military Science ; 
Thomas Dwight, Anatomy; Robert Amory, 
Physiology; Charles H. Smith, Mathematics 
and Astronomy; Henry L. Chapman, Latin ; 
Frederic H. Gerrish, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics ; Henry Carmichael, Chemistry 
and Physics ; George L. Chandler, Mathemat- 
ics ; Charles H. Moore, French and German ; 
Franklin C. Robinson, Analytical Chemistry ; 
Samuel V. Cole, Rhetoric; Erastus E. Holt, 
Demonstrator in Anatomy ; Dudley A. Sargent, 
Director of the Gymnasium; Stephen J.Young, 
Treasurer of the College. 

Number of students, 293. 


Cotsy University (Waterville). Found- 
ed 1820. President, Henry T. Robins; also 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty : Sumuel K. Smith, Rhetoric; Wil- 


liam Eld&, Chemistry and Natural History; 
Moses Lyford, Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy ; John B. Foster, Greek ; Edward W. 
Hall, Modern Languages and Librarian; Ju- 
lian B. Taylor, Latin; Nathaniel Melcher, 
Mathematics. 

Number of students, 82, 


Marne State CoLiece or AGRICULTURE 
AND Mecuanic Arts (Orono). Founded 
1868, President, Chas. F. Allen; also Pro- 
JSessor of English Literature, Mental and Moral 

Faculty: Merrit C. Fernald, Mathematics 
and Physics; Alfred B. Aubert, Chemistry ; 
William A. Pike, Engineering; George H. 
Hamlin, Assistant Engineering; Charles H. 
Fernald, Natural History ; Winfield S.Chaplin, 
Modern Languages and Military Instructor ; 
Joseph R. Farrington, Farm Superintendent 
and Agricultural Instructor. 

Number of students, 120. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dartmouts Coitece (Hanover). Found- 
ed 1769. President, Asa Dodge Smith. 

Faculty : Edward Elisha Phelps, General 
Pathology ; Albert Smith (Emeritus), Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics; Oliver Payson 
Hubbard, Chemistry and Pharmacy ; Benja- 
min Labaree, Lecturer on Moral Philosophy 
and International Law ; Daniel James Noyes, 
Intellectual Philosophy and Political Economy ; 
Edwin David Sanborn, Oratory and Belles- 
Lettres; Edmund Randolph Peaslee, Gyne- 
cology; Eugene Prud’homme De St. Maur, 
French; Henry Elijah Parker, Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature ; Mark Bailey, Elocution ; 
John Ordronaux, Medical Jurisprudence ; 
Elihu Thayer Quimby, Mathematics and Civil 
Engineering; Carlton Pennington Frost, The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine ; Charles Augus- 
tus Young, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; 
Alpheus Benning Crosby, Surgery ; Charles 
Henry Hitchcock, Geology and Mineralogy ; 
Edward Swift Dunster, Obstetrics; Edward 
Rush Ruggles, Modern Languages and Eng- 
lish Literature; Henry Martyn Field, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics; Lyman Bartlett 
How, Anatomy and Physiology; William 
Thayer Smith, Natural History; Frederic 
Chase, Municipal Law; John Carroll Proc- 
tor, Greek Language and Literature; Ezekiel 
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Webster Dimond, General and Agricultural 
Chemistry ; Robert Fletcher, Civil Engineer- 
ing; Charles Franklin Emerson, Natural 
Philosophy and Mathematics; John King 
Lord, Latin and Rhetoric ; Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy, Civil Engineering; Frank Asbury 
Sherman, Mathematics; Daniel Gile Brock- 
way, Demonstrator of Anatomy; Benjamin 
Thomas Blanpied, Chemistry, and Instructor 
in Natural History; Solon Rodney Towne, 
Gymnastics ; Thomas Wilson Dorr Worthen, 
Mathematics ; Charles Fred Bradley, Greek ; 
Clarence Watkins Scott, Librarian. 


New Lonpon Institution (New London). 
Founded ——. (Report of 1873.) Presi- 
dent, Laban E. Warren; also Professor of 
Latin and Greek Languages. 

Faculty : N. Noyes Atkinson, Natural Sci- 
ences and Latin; Martin H. Fisk, Mathemat- 
ics ; Algernon P. Shattuck, Penmanship ; J. M. 
Clough, Military Drill; Mary C. Warren, 
Rhetoric and English Literature; Hannah P. 
Dodge, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 
German ; Julia E. Keese, French ; Angelina 
G. Everett, Znstrumental Music; Rosanna M. 
Derby, Vocal Music; Caroline E. Wheeler, 
Drawing and Painting; Mary J. Bradley, 
Elocution ; Charles A. Everett, Steward. 

Number of students (men 97, women 87), 


184. 
VERMONT. 


Mippiesury Coxizce (Middlebury). 
Founded 1797. (Report of .1873.) .Presi- 
dent, Harvey D. Kitchel; also Professor of 
Political Economy and International Law. 

Faculty and other college officers: William 
H. Parker, Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy; Edwin H. Higley, Greek and German; 
Solon Albee, Latin ; George A. Webber, Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philosophy ; Henry M. See- 
ly, Chemistry and Natural History; Ezra 
Brainard, Rhetoric, English Literature, and 
Elocution. 

Number of students, 58, 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, AND STATE 
AGRICULTURAL CoLLeGE (Burlington). 
Founded 1791. President, Matthew Henry 
Buckham. 

Faculty: Walter Carpenter, Theory and 
Practice of Medicine ; McKendree Petty, Math- 
ematics ; Peter Collier, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
and Metallurgy; Henry Augustus Pearson 
Torrey, Intellectual and Moral Philosophy ; 
Volney Giles Barbour, Civil Engineering ; 
George Henry Perkins, Zodlogy, Botany, and 


Geology, also Curator of Museum; John 
Ellsworth Goodrich, Rhetoric, English and 
Latin, also Librarian; William Darling, 
Anatomy ; Benjamin Howard, Obstetrics, and 
Diseases of Women and Children; Spencer 
Marsh, Modern Languages; Wm. Cowper 
Simmons, Greek; Henry D. Holton, Materia 
Medica and General Pathology; Marshall 
Calkins, Physiology and Microscopic Anatomy; 
Frederick Robinson, Military Tactics. 
Number of students (men and women), 133, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amuerst Cottece (Amherst). Founded 
1821. (Report of 1873.) President, William 
A. Stearns; also Professor of Biblical History 
and Interpretation. 

Faculty: Ebenezer S. Snell, Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy ; Charles U. Shepard, 
Natural History ; William S. Tyler, Greek; 
Julius H. Seelye, Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy; Edward P. Crowell, Latin; Edward 
Tuckerman, Botany and History; Edward 
Hitchcock, Hygiene and Physical Education; 
William L. Montague, French, Italian, and 
Spanish, and Librarian; Richard H. Mather, 
Greek and German; L. Clark Seelye, Rhetoric, 
Oratory, and English Literature ; William C. 
Esty, Mathematics and Astronomy ; Elijah P. 
Harris, Chemisry; Benjamin K. Emerson, 
Geology and Zodlogy ; Enoch F. Burr, Scientific 
Evidences of Religion ; Theodore W. Dwight, 
Constitutional Law ; John W. Churchill, Elo- 
cution; Henry B. Richardson, Greek and 
Latin; Robert M. Woods, English and Math- 
ematics, 5 

Number of students, 261. 


Boston Co.itece (Boston). Founded 
1863. (Report of 1873.) President, Robert 
Fulton; also Prefect of Schools, Catechist. 

Officers and teachers: John J. Murphy, 
Poetry, Grammar, Mathematics, French, Pre- 
Sect of Discipline ; Henry J. Shandelle, Gram- 
mar, Algebra, French; Michael A. Bruton, 
Grammar, Arithmetic, French; Lawrence J. 
O’Toole, Rudiments, Arithmetic; Thomas 
McLaughlin, Rudiments, Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping ; Alphonsus Charlier, French ; Her- 
man P. Chelius, Organist ; George Mullins, 
Drill-Master. 

Number of students, 139. 


Boston University (Boston). Founded 
1869. President, William F. Warren. Deans, 
George S. Hillard, Zaw; Eben Tourjée, 
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Music; James E. Latimer, Theology; I. T. 
Talbot, Medicine; L. B. Monroe, Oratory ; 
J. W. Lindsay, Liberal Arts. 

Officers of instruction and government: 
Charles N. Allen, Violin; J. B. Torricelli, 
Spanish; Edmund H. Bennett, Contracts ; 
Melville M. Bigelow, Bills and Notes, Insur- 
ance Estoppel; Wudley Buck, Organ; A. 
Graham Bell, Speech; George T. Dippold, 
Modern Languages; Dwight Foster, Equity ; 
Wulf Fries, Violoncello; N. St. John Green, 
Torts and Crimes, and Kent’s Commentaries ; 
{T. H. Kimpton, Latin ; Francis H. Krebs, 0b- 
stetrics ; Jacob F. Krauss, Oriental Languages ; 
Ernest H. Leseman, German; Albert C. 
Maggi, Italian; John O’Neill, Singing, 4s- 
thetics, aud Physiology of the Voice; John 
Ordronaux, ‘Medical Jurisprudence; Henry 
W. Paine, Real Property; John Knowles 
Paine, Composition, Musical History, and 
Aisthetics ; James C. D. Parker, Piano-forte ; 
Edward L. Pierce, Bailments; Charles T. 
Russell, Evidence and Admiralty ; Benjamin 
F. Thomas, Wills and Administrations ; 
Luther T. Townsend, Practical Theology ; 
Stephen H. Tyng, Lecturer on Pastoral Topics ; 
Francis Wharton, Conflict of Laws; Carl 
Zerrahn, Oratorio, and Orchestral Conductor. 

Lecturers: Martin B. Anderson, Theology ; 
J. B. Bell, Tumors; Edwin C. Bolles, Micro- 
scopy ; Charles R. Brown, Histology ; William 
B. Lawrence, Law of Nations; O. P. Lord, 
Pleading : F. H. Newhall, English Literature ; 
F. W. Payne, Oplithalmic Surgery; S. H. 
Tyng, Theology; J. H. Vincent, Sunday 

; L W. Wiley, Christian Ministry ; 
A. Winchell, Natural Religion. 
Number of students, 313. 


Cotiece or THE Hoty Cross (Worces- 
ter). (Report of 1873.) Founded 1843. 
President, Joseph B. O’ Hagan ; also Treasurer. 

Faculty and other college officers: Charles 
Bahan, Mathematics; J. M. Dequis, Logic, 
Metaphysics, and Ethics ; James Major, Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Mathematics ; 
Charles H. Fulmer, Rhetoric; Patrick J. 
O’Connell, Poetry ; Hugh Quinn, Humanities 
and Arithmetic; F. J. Mullaskey, 2d Human- 
ities, Algebra, and French; Eugene F. Hill, 
2d Humanities and Mathemdtics; Thomas 
Flattery, Rudiments ; P. J. Timmins, English, 
Latin, and Arithmetic ; George P. Burt, Music ; 
Fred. A, McNulty, Physician, 


Harvarp Cotxece (Cambridge). Found- 
ed 1636. President, Charles W. Eliot. 


Officers. of instruction and government: 
Emory Washburn, Zaw; Frederick Henry 
Hedge, German and Ecclesiastical History ; 
John Barnard Swett Jackson, Morbid Anat- 
omy, and Curator of the Anatomical Museum; 
John Langdon Sibley, Librarian; Andrew 
Preston Peabody (Preacher to the University), 
Christian Morals; Oliver Stearns, Theology; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Anatomy; Benjamin 
Peirce, Astronomy and Mathematics ; Asa Gray, 
Natural History; Thomas Motley, Farming ; 
Francis Bowen, Natural Religion, Moral Philos- 
ophy, and Civil Polity ; Joseph Lovering, Math- 
ematics.and Natural Philosophy; Evangelinus 
Apostolides Sophocles, Greek ; Henry Warren 
Torrey, Ancient and Modern History; Henry 
Jacob Bigelow, Surgery; John Eugene Tyler, 
Mental Diseases; Henry Lawrence Eustis, 
Engineering; James Russell Lowell, French, 
Spanish, and Belles-Lettres; Josiah Dwight 
Whitney, Geology; Ezra Abbot, New Testa- 
ment Criticism aud Interpretation; Stacy Bax- 
ter, Elocution; Charles Edward Buckingham, 
Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence; Her- 
mann: August Hagen, Entomology; Francis 
Minot, Theory and Practice of Physic ; Wolcott 
Gibbs, Application of Science to the Useful Arts ; 
Daniel Denison Slade, Applied Zodlogy ; John 
Phillips Reynolds, Obstetrics; Francis James 
Child, Rhetoric and Uratory; Calvin Ellis, 
Clinical Medicine ; George Martin Lane, Latin ; 
Joseph Winlock (Director of the Observatory), 
Astronomy and Geodesy; Henry Willard Wil- 
liams, Ophthalmology; Thomas Henderson 
Chandler, Dentistry; Josiah Parsons Cooke, 
Chemistry and Mineralogy; Edward James 
Young, Hebrew, Oriental Languages, and Bib- 
lical Literature; John McCrady, Zodlogy; 
Charles Carroll Everett, Theology; Charles 
Franklin Dunbar, Political Economy ; William 
Watson Goodwin, Greek Literature; Christo- 
pher Columbus Langdell, Law; Ferdinand 
Bocher, Modern Languages ; Adrien Jacquinot, 
French; David Williams Cheever, Clinical 
Surgery ; Ephraim Whitman Gurney, History; 
James Bradley Thayer, Zaw; Adams Sher- 
man Hill, Rhetoric; James Mills Peirce, Math- 
ematics; James Clarke White, Dermatology ; 
Francis Humphreys Storer, Agricultural Chem- 
istry; James Bradstreet Greenough, Latin; 
Bennett Hubbard Nash, Jtalian and Spanish; 
Arthur Searle, Assistant in the Observatory ; 
George Tufton Moffatt, Operative Dentistry ; 
Henry Adams, History; William Augustus 
Rogers, Assistant in the Observatory; Robert 
Thaxter Edes, Materia Medica; William 
Everett, Zatin; Charles Joyce White, Mathe- 
matics ; John Knowles Paine, Music ; George 
Lincoln Goodale, Botany; Raphael Pumpelly, 
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Mining ; Isaac Bowen Barker, German; Henry 
Pickering Bowditch, Physiology; William 
Cook, German; William Henry Pettee, Min- 
ing; Frederic Irving Knight, Auscultation, 
Percussion, and Laryngoscopy ; Charles Burn- 
ham Porter, Demonstrator of Anatomy; Na- 
thaniel Southgate Shaler, Paleontology ; John 
Fiske, Assistant Librarian ; Clement Lawrence 
Smith, Latin; John Collins Warren, Surgery ; 
Luther Dimmick Shepard, Operative Dentistry ; 
Nathaniel Ware Hawes, Operative Dentistry ; 
Reginald Heber Fitz, Pathological Anatomy ; 
George Herbert Palmer, Philosophy; Frank 
Eustace Anderson, Greek; George Anthony 
Hill, Physics and Registrar; Henry Harris 
Aubrey Beach, Di trator of A y ; John 
Trowbridge, Physics; Thomas Dwight, Jr., 
Histology; William Gilson Farlow, Botany ; 
William James, Anatomy and Physiology; 
Charles Loring Jackson, Chemistry ; Edward 
Stickney Wood, Chemistry ; James Barr Ames, 
Law; John William White, Greek; Henry 
Barker Hill, Chemistry; Marshman Edward 
Wadsworth, Mathematics; Charles Herbert 
Moore, Freehand Drawing and Water Colors ; 
George Alonzo Bartlett, German; Charles 
Albert Brackett, Dental Therapeutics ; William 
Gardner Hale, Greek ; William Herbert Rol- 
lins, Dental Pathology ; Horace Edward Dem- 
ing, Henry Nathan Wheeler, Proctors ; Alfred 
Withington Field, Proctor, and Assistant in 
the Chemical Laboratory; Albert Lamb Lin- 
coin, Moses Perkins White, Lemuel Hollings- 
worth Babcock, Edward Detraz Betteus, 
Proctors; James Greenleaf Croswell, Latin 
and Greek; William Bradford Homer Dowse, 
Thomas Scott Miller, John Murdoch, John 
Franklin Simmons, Herbert Lee Harding, 
John Sidney Patton, Proctors; Edward Wil- 
liam Hooper, College Steward; James Win- 
throp Harris, Secretary; Amory Thompson 
Gibbs, Assistant Secretary; James Jennison, 
Librarian of the Divinity School; Charles 
Sprague Sargent, Director of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum ; Sereno Watson, Curator of the Her- 
barium; John Himes Arnold, Librarian of 
the Law School; Francis Henry Appleton, 
Librarian and Curator of Collections at the 
Bussey Institution; Arthur Gorham Davis, 
Treasurer’s Book-keeper; Frederick William 
Lister, Superintendent of the Gymnasium ; John 
Pond Farmer, jua., Steward of Dining Hall. 





Massacuusetts AGRICULTURAL CoL- 
LeGcE (Amherst). Founded 1863. (Report 
of 1873.) “President, William S. Clark ; also 
Professor of Botany and Horticulture. 

Faculty: Levi Stockbridge, Agriculture; 
Henry H. Goodell, Modern Languages; 


Charles A. Goessmann, Chemistry ; Henry W. 
Parker, Mental, Moral, and Social Science ; 
Selim H. Peabody, Physics and Civil Engineer- 
ing; Henry James Clark, Veterinary Science ; 
A. H. Merrill, Military Science and Tactics ; 
Robert M. Woods, Rhetoric and Elocution; 
Charles L. Flint, Dairy Farming; Joseph 
White, Civil Polity; A. 8. Packard, jun., 
Useful and Injurious Insects; Richard H. 
Mather, Sculpture and German Literature; 
Alonzo Bradley, Honey Bee; M. Fayette 
Dickinson, jun., Rural Law ; George S. Che- 
ney, Vocal Music; Willard C. Ware, Gar- 
dener ; John C, Dillon, Farm Superintendent, 
Number of students, 171. 


Massacuusgtts InstituTE oF Tecu- 
NoLoGy (Boston). Founded 1861. Presi- 
dent, John D. Runkle; also Professor of 
Mathematics and Mechanics. 

Officers of instruction: John B. Henck, 
Civil and Topographical Engineering ; William ° 
R. Ware, Architecture; William P. Atkinson, 
English and History; George A. Osborne, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, and Navigation ; Ed- 
ward C. Pickering, Physics; Samuel Knee- 
land, Zodlogy and Physiology ; John M. Ordway, 
Metallurgy and Industrial Chemistry ; James 
M. Crafts, Analytical and Organic Chemistry; 
Robert H. Richards, Mining Engineering, in 
charge of the Mining and Metallurgical Labora- 
tories ; Thomas Sterry Hunt, Geology ; George 
H. Howison, Logic and the Philosophy of 
Sei.rce; S, Edward Warren, Descriptive Ge- 
ometry, Stereotomy, and Drawing ; Wm. Ripley 
Nichols, General Chemistry; Charles P. Otis, 
Modern Languages ; Heury L. Whiting, To- 
pography; Henry Mitchell, Physical Hydro- 
graphy ; Alpheus Hyatt, Paleontology; Wil- 
liam H. Niles, Physical Geology and Geography ; 
Lieut. E. L. Zalinski, Military Science and 
Tactics ; Charles R. Cross, Physics ; Gaetano 
Lanza, Mathematics and Mechanics ; Channing 
Whitaker, Mechanical Engineering ; Eugene 
Letang, Architecture; John A. Whipple, Pho- 
tography ; William E. Hoyt, Civil Engineering 
and Drawing; J. Luquiens, German; Charles 
Kastner, Practical Design ; Edward K. Clark, 
Mechanical Drawing; Webster Wells, Mathe- 
matics; Frank B. Morse, Drawing; Henry 
N. Mudge, Mechanical Drawing ; Darwin C. 
Fogg, Janitor. 

Number of students, 305. 


New Cuurca TuHeorocicat ScHoor 
(Waltham). Recently established. (Report 
of 1873.) President, Thomas Worcester ; also 
Professor of Theology. 

Faculty and officers: T. O. Paine, Hebrew, 
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Greek, and Latin; L. B. Morrow, Elocution, 
and Culture of the Voice. 
Number of students, 7. 


Turts Cottece (Medford). Founded 
1854. President, Alonzo Ames Miner; also 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy. 

Faculty and other officers: Thomas J. 
Sawyer, Christian Theology; John P. Mar- 
shall, Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology ; 
Jerome Schneider, Greek; Heman A. Dear- 
born, Latin; Benjamin G. Brown, Mathemat- 
ics; William R. Shipman, Rhetoric, Logic, and 
English Literature, also Librarian ; Moses T. 
Brown, Elocution; Charles E. Fay, Modern 
Languages; Charles D. Bray, Civil and Me- 
chanical Engineering ; Charles H. Leonard, 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology; William 
G. Tousey, Psychology and Natural Theology ; 
§. Minot Pitman, Mathematics ; John W. Ad- 
ams, Vocal Music ; Amos E. Dolbear, Physics. 

Lecturers in Divinity School: Thomas B. 
Thayer, Evidences of Christianity ; A. St. John 
Chambré, Ecclesiastical History ; E. C. Bolles, 
Relations of Science to Christianity; E. H. 
Capen, Study of Language. 

Number of students, 82. 


Witurams Co.itzce (Williamstown). 
Founded 1793. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Paul Ansel Chedbourne. Ex-President, Mark 
Hopkins; also Professor of Theology, and of 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers : —— 
—— Astronomy ; Nathaniel Herrick Griffin, 
Latin, also Librarian; John Tatlock (Emeri- 
tus), Mathematics; John Bascom, Rhetoric ; 
Arthur Latham Perry, History and Political 
Economy; Charles Franklin Gilson, Modern 
Languages; Sanborn Tenney, Natural His- 
tory; Cyrus Morris Dodd, Mathematics ; 
Orlando Marcellis Fernald, Greek ; Ira Rem- 
sen, Physics and Chemistry; Henry Wilson 
Smith, Physical Training. 

Number of students, 119. 


Worcester County Free Institute 
or InpustrtaL Scrence (Worcester). 
Founded 1865. Principal, Charles O. Thomp- 
son ; also Professor of Chemistry. 

Faculty: George I. Alden, Mechanics ; 
George E. Gladwin, Drawing ; John E. Sin- 
clair, Mathematics and Civil Engineering; 
Alonzo S. Kimball, Physics; Edward P. 
Smith, Modern Languages; Thomas E. N. 
Eaton, Mathematics ; Milton P. Higgins, Su- 
perintendent of Machine Shop. 

Number of students, 93, 





RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University (Providence). Found- 
ed 1764. President, E. G. Robinson; also 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philoso- 


Faculty and other college officers: John 
L. Lincoln, Zatin and German; Samuel S. 
Greene, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; 
Albert Harkness,’ Greek; J. Lewis Diman, 
History and Political Economy ; Benjamin F. 
Clarke, Mathematics and Civil Engineering ; 
John H. Appleton, Chemistry ; T. Whiting 
Bancroft, Rhetoric, English Literature, and 
Elocution; Eli W. Blake, Physics; William 
C. Poland, Latin and Greek; J. W. P. Jenks, 
Director of Museum of Natural History, Lee- 
turer on Agriculture? Charles H. Gates, 
French ; Charles L. Nichols, Analytical Chem- 
istry; Reuben A. Guild, Zibrarian; William 
Douglas, Register. 

Number of students, 204. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Trinity Cotirce (Hartford.) Founded 
1823. (Report of 1873.) President, Abner 
Jackson ; also Professor of Ethics and Meta- 
physics. 

Faculty and other college officers: John 
Brocklesby, Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy; Thomas R. Pynchon, Chemistry and 
Natural Science ; John 'T, Huntington, Greek ; 
Edwin E. Johnson, Rhetoric, and English Lan- 
guage and Literature ; Austin Stickney, Latin ; 
Samuel Hart, Mathematics; George O. Hol- 
brook, Modern Languages; John Williams, 
History ; Francis T, Russell, Oratory; Dun- 
can L. Stewart (Emeritus), Greek and Latin ; 
George C. Shattuck, Medicine; William A. 
M. Wainwright, Anatomy and Physiology ; 
William D. Shipman, Zaw; Samuel Eliot, 
Political Science and Constitutional Law ; Wil- 
liam Cleveland Hicks, Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering ; Wootton Wright Hawkes, Eng- 
lish Language and Literature. 

Number of students, 67. 


“Westeyan University (Middletown). 
Founded 1831. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Joseph Cummings; also Professor of Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: John 
Johnston, Natural Science; John M. Van 
Vleck, Mathematics and Astronomy; Calvin 
S. Harrington, Latin; James C. Van Ben- 
schoten, Greek and Modern Languages ; 
George Prentice, Rhetoric, English Literature, 
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and Hebrew;: William North Rice, Geology 
and Natural History ; Ralph G. Hibbard, Elo- 
cution; Moses Clark White, Histology and 
Microscope ; Caleb 'T. Winchester, Librarian; 
George Brown Goode, Curator of the Cabinets ; 
Darius Baker, Tutor in Latin; Edgar Mon- 
cena Smith, Tutor in Mathematics. 
Number of students, 189. 


Yate Cotrece (New Haven). Founded 
1801. Presilent, Noah Porter; also Professor 
of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics. 

Faculty and instructors: 
Leonard Bacon, Church Polity and American 
Church History ; ——, Divinity and Col- 
lege Pastor ; Elias Léihie, Natural Philoso- 
phy and Astronomy ; William A. Norton, Civil 
Engineering ; James D. Dana, Geology and 
Mineralogy ; George E. Day, Hebrew and Bib- 
lical Theology; Samuel Harris, Systematic 
Theology; Thomas A. Thacher, Latin; Ben- 
jamin Silliman, Chemistry; Chester S. Ly- 
man, Astronomy and Physics ; James M. Hop- 
pin, Homiletics and Pastoral Charge; Stephen 
G. Hubbard, Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women 
and Children; William D. Whitney, Sanscrit, 
Comparative Philology, and Modern Lan- 
guages ; Moses C. White, Histology, Pathology, 
and Microscopy; Francis Wayland, Mercan- 
tile Law and Evidence; George P. Fisher, Ec- 
clesiastical History ; William P. Trowbridge, 
Dynamical Engineering; Timothy Dwight, 
Sacred Literature ; Charles A. Lindsley, Ma- 
teria Medica and Therapeutics; Hurbert A. 
Newton, Mathematics ; David P. Smith, Theo- 
ry and Practice of Medicine ; George J. Brush, 
Mineralogy and Curator of Mineralogical Cab- 
inet; Samuel W. Johnson, Agricultural and 
Analytical Chemistry; William H. Brewer, 
Agriculture ; Francis Bacon, Surgery; Leon- 
ard J. Sanford, Anatomy and Physiology ; 
William C. Robinson, Elementary and Crim- 
inal Law, and Law of Real Property ; John 
F. Weir, Painting and Design; Lewis R. 
Packard, Greek; J. E. Clark, Mathematics ; 
Cyrus Northrop, Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture; Daniel C. Eaton, Botany; Arthur M. 
Wheeler, History; Addison Van Name, Li- 
brarian; J. Willard Gibbs, Mathematical 
Physics; Arthur W. Wright, Chemistry and 
Molecular Physics ; Thomas R. Lounsbury, 
English ; Othniel C. Marsh, Paleontology ; D 
Cady Eaton, History of Art ; Eugene L, Rich- 
ards, Mathematics ; Francis A. Waiker, Polit- 
ical Economy and History ; John H. Niemeyer, 
Drawing ; Franklin B. Dexter, Assistant Li- 
brarian and Registrar; Simeon E. Baldwin, 
Constitutional Law, Law of Contracts and 
Wiis; Oscar D, Allen, Metallurgy; Edward 


— —, Law ; 


B. Coe, Modern Languages ; Addison E. Ver- 
rill, Zodlogy ; Franklin Carter, German ; Wil- 
liam G. Sumner, Political and Social Science ; 
Johnson T. Platt, Pleading and Equity Juris. 
prudence; E. H. Wilson, and Henry P, 
Wright, Latin; James K. Thacher, Logic 
and Mechanics ; Henry A. Beers, English Lit- 
erature ; M, Stuart Phelps, Sam. R. Morrow, 
Mathematics ; Thomas Hooker and Bernadotte 
Perion, Greek; C. J. McCurdy, Life Insur- 
ance; Theodore D. Woolsey, «International 
Law; J. Hammond Trumbull, Indian Lan- 
guages; W. W. Atwater, Librarian of Law 
School; Henry Ward Beecher, Preaching ; 
Mark Bailey, Elocution; Albert S. Wheeler, 
German; William L. Bradley, Anatomy; 
Gustave J. Stoeckel, Vocal Music; F. H. 
Betts, Patent Law ; F. R. Honey, Orthograph- 
ic Projection; Abram M. Shew, Insanity ; 
Daniel H. Wells, Mathematics; Sidney I 
Smith, Zodlogy ; Osear Harger, Paleontology ; 
A. H. Edgren, French ; H. A. Hazen, Draw- 
ing; J. S. Skinner, Civil Engineering ; Theo- 
phil M. Pradd- 1, Chemistry; G. W. Hawes, 
Mineralogy; Edgar C. Savage, Mechanical 
Drawing ; 8. T. Tyson, Analytical Chemistry. 
Number of students, 1031. 


NEW YORK. 


Avsurn THeo.tocicat Seminary (Au- 


burn). Founded 1820. 

Faculty: Samuel M. Hopkins, Ecclesiasti- 
cal History and Church Polity; Edwin Hall, 
Christian Theology; J. B. Condit, Sacred 
Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology; A E. Hun- 
tington, Biblical Criticism, also Librarian; 
Willis J. Beecner, Hebrew. 

Number of students, 47. 


Brooxtyn Co.tieGiaTe anp PoLytEcu- 
nic Institute (Brooklyn). Founded 1854. 
(Report of 1873.) President, David H. Coch- 
ran; also Professor of History and Philosophy. 

Faculty: George W. Collord, Greek and 
Latin; Rufus Sheldon, Pure Mathematics ; 
Rodney G. Kimball, Applied Mathematics ; 
George W. Plympton, Physical Science ; 
Brainard Kellogg, English; Philip Willner, 
French and German; Constantine Hertzberg, 
Drawing ; Robert Foster, Superintendent of 
Collegiate Dep. ; Edward P. Nichols, Princi- 
pal of the Academic Dep.; Ferdinand F, Miil- 
ler, Vocal Music; Jesse W. Payson, Book- 
keeping and Penmanship. 

Instructors : John Leggett, Latin and His- 
tory ; George A. Bacon, Mathematics and Eng- 
lish ; Orville B. Stacy, Arithmetic and Nat- 
ural Philosophy; Alanson H. Green, Mathe- 
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matics and English; George W. Crane, 
Arithmetic and English; Alonzo Reed, Arith- 
metic and English; Albvert J. Leffingwell, 
History and English ; Isaac Wright, Elocution 
and Latin; Moses G. Young, Arithmetic and 
English; Elisha D Leffinywell, Arithmetic 
and English; Christiana Rounds, Arithmetic 
and Geography; Mary J. Baggs, Arithmetic 
and Geography ; Frank B. Mayham, Arithme- 
tic and Reading; Avon C. Burnham, Calis- 
thenics; Ashburton 8. Lewis, Calisthenic Ac- 
companist. 

Number of students, 599. 


Cotumsra Cottece (New-York City). 
Founded 1753. President, F. A. P. Barnard. 

Faculty : Edward Delafield, President of 
the School of Medicine ; Henry Drisler, Greek ; 
Henry I Schmidt, German; Cornelius R. Duf- 
fie, Chaplain; Charles A. Joy, Chemistry ; 
— —, Constitutional History and Public 
Law; William G. Peck, Mathematics, <As- 
tronomy, and Mechanics ; Charles M. Nairne, 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy and English 
Literature ; Theodore W. Dwight, Municipal 
Law, and Warden of the School of Law; John 
Ordronaux, Medical Jyrisprudence ; J. How- 
ard Van Amringe, Mathematics; Willard 
Parker, Surgery and Surgical Anatomy; Alon- 
zo Clark, Pathology and Practical Medicine ; 
John C. Dalton, Physiology and Hygiene; 
Samuel St. John, Chemistry; Thomas M. 
Markoe, Surgery; Ogden N. Rood, Mechan- 
ics and Physics ; Thomas Egleston, jun., Min- 
erftogy und Metallurgy ; T. Gaillard Thomas, 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren; John T. Metcalfe, Clinical Medicine ; 
Henry B. Sands, Anatomy; George G. 
Wheelock, Physical Diagnosis; Thomas T. 
Sabine, Anatomy; Francis L. Vinton, Prof. 
of Mining Engineering ; Charles F. Chandler, 
Analytical and Applied Chemistry, and Dean 
of the Faculty of the School of Mines ; John S. 
Newberry, Geology and Paleontology ; Charles 
Short, Latin; Beverley R. Betts, Librarian ; 
Alexis A. Julien, Analytical Chemistry; Au- 
gustus C. Merriam, Greek and Latin; John 
D. Quackenbos, Rhetoric and History ; "James 
W. McLane, Obstetrics and Diseases of Wo- 

‘en and Children; Cornelius R. Agnew, Eye 
and Ear; Fessenden Otis, Diseases of the 
Genito-Urinary Organs ; William H. Draper, 
Diseases of the Skin; James L. Little, Opera- 
tive Surgery and Surgical Dressings; Abraham 
Jacobi, Diseases of Children; Edward C. 
Seguin, Pathological Anatomy ; Francis Deia- 
field, W. Deforest Day, and Woolsey John- 
son, Medical Clinique; John T. Kennedy, and 
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Gerardus H. Wynkoop, Surgical Clinique; 
John G. Curtis, Anatomy ; George B. Fowler, 
Curator of the Museum of the Medical College ; 
A. Brayton Ball, ‘Diseases of the Kidneys; 
Edward Curtis, Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics ; Charles McBurney, Anatomy ; Henry 
F. Walker, Charles S. Ward, Robert W. 
Taylor, Oren D. Pomeroy, Albert H. Buck, 
Lucius D. Bulkley, Thomas A. McBride, and 
Frank P. Kinnicutt, Medical Clinique; Ed- 
ward T. Boag, Clerk of the Medical College; 
Pierre De P. Ricketts, Assaying; Frederic 
Stengel, German; J. E. Loiseau, French; El- 
wyn Waller, Analytical Chemistry; William 
Pistor, Drawing; Henry Newton, Geology; 

Henry C. Bolton, Qualitative Analysis; Ed- 
ward J. Hallock, General Chemistry ; Charles 
A. Colton, Mineralogy ; John K. Rees, Mathe- 
matics; Stephen R. Weeks, Assistant Libra- 
rian; Charles A. Cushman, Secretary to the 
President; John F. Meyer, Librarian and 
Registrar of the School of Mines. 

Number of students, 1,114. 


Cottece or THE City or New York 
(New-York City). Founded 1866. (Report 
of 1873.) President, Alexander Stewart 
Webb. 

Faculty and other college officers: Jean 
Roemer, French ; Agustin Jose Morales, Span- 
ish Language and Literature ; Gerardus Beek- 
man Docharty, Mathematics ; Charles Edward 
Anthon, History and Belles-Lettres; John 
Graeff Barton, English Language and Literas 
ture; Robert Ogden Doremus, Chemistry and 
Physics; Hermann Joseph Aloys Koerne, 
Descriptive Geometry and Drawing; Adolph 
Werner, German; John Christopher Draper, 
Natural History and Physiology ; Alfred George 
Compton, Mechanics, Astronomy, and Engi- 
neering ; George Washington Huntsman, Phi- 
losophy ; Charles George Herbermann, Latin ; 
gesse Ames Spencer, Greek; Benjamin Arad 
Sheldon, Mathematics; Casimir Fabregou, 
French; James Godwin, Solomon Woolf, 
James Knox, Fitzgerald Tisdall, Tutors ; 
James Edward Morrison, History and Belles- 
Lettres ; Charles Roberts, Tutor; Ernest Fis- 
ton, French; Eustace Whipple Fisher, Eng- 
lish Language and Literature ; Edward Ellice 
Burret, English Language and Literature ; 
John Robert Sim, Tutor; William George Mc- 
Guckin, Tutor; Robert Abbe, 7'uior ; Charles 
A. Walworth, Book-keeping and Phonog- 
raphy; Hugo R. Hutten, German ; J. Hamp- 
den Dougherty, Charles E. Lydecker, Martin 
Summerbell, Fellows; Joseph Edwin Fro- 
bisher, Elocution; Asa Williams Wilkinson, 
Assistant in Chemistry; John Thomas Cum- 
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ing, Librarian and Registrar; Francis A. 
Reicard, Assistant in Repository; Charles 
Wolfe, Mechanician. 

Number of students, 880. 


Co.iece or Sr. Francois Xavier (New- 
York City). Founded 1847. (Report of 
1373.) President H. Hudon. 

Faculty and other college officers : Francis 
Cazeau, Vice-President, Prefect of Studies, and 
Chief Disciplinarian ; James Perron, Treasur- 
er; Theodore Thiry, Chaplain; Charles H. 
De Luynes, Librarian; William Pardow, As- 
sistant Prefect of Studies and Discipline, Li- 
brarian of the Students’ Library; Godfrey 
Friderici, Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, and Ger- 
man; Samuel Frisbee, Physics, Mathematics, 
Mineralogy, Botany, and Mechanics ; Cleophas 
Desjardins, Chemistry; Maurice Ronayne, 
History and Evidences of Religion, President 
of the Debating Society ; Patrick Dealy, Direc- 
tor of the Alumni Sodality; Peter Cassidy, 
Rhetoric and Elocution; James Casey, Belles- 
Lettres and Geometry; Francis Smith, Clas- 
sics and Algebra ; John Cunningham, Introduc- 
tory Class; Joseph Jerge, Grammar, Algebra, 
and German ; John B. Prendergast, Grammar ; 
Edward McTammany, Grammar; Robert 
McGinley, James P. Melanephy, Rudiments ; 
Francis Xavier Renaud, Commercial and Pre- 
paratory Courses ; James H. Reddan, Arith- 
metic and French; John O'Neill, Commercial 
Law; Aloysius W. Reilly, First Commercial 
"Class ; Charles F. H. O’Neill, Second Com- 
mercial Class ; Thomas J. McDonough, Third 
Commercial Class; William B. J. Boddy, 
First Preparatory Class; Thomas J. Went- 
worth, Second Preparatory Class; Francis T. 
Durand, Third Preparatory Class; John S. 
O'Leary, Fourth Preparatory Class; Theo- 
dore T. Chevalme, French; Prof. P. Oeker, 
German ; Antonio A, Herrera, Drawing ‘and 
Penmanship; John Dowdle, Penmanship» 
Felix Simon, Vocal Music. 

Number of students, 446. 


Cornett UniversirTy (Ithaca). Founded 
1865. President, Andrew D. White; also 
Professor of History. 

Faculty: William Channing Russel, Vice- 
President, History, and South European Lan- 
guages; W. E. Byerly, Mathematics ; George 
C. Caldwell, Agricultural Chemistry; Burt G. 
Wilder, Comparative Anatomy and Zodlogy ; 
Willard Fiske, Librarian, North European 
Languages; William D. Viilson, Registrar, 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy ; James Law, 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery; E. A. 


Fuertes, Civil Engineering; Charles Fred. 
Hartt, General, Economic, and Agricultural 
Geology; Albert N. Prentiss, Botany, Herticul- 
ture, and Arboriculture ; John L. Morris, Prac- 
tical Mechanics ; Charles A. Shaeffer, Analyti- 
cal Chemistry and Mineralogy; Charles H, 
Wing, Chemistry; —— ——, Agriculture ; 
Tracy Peck, Latin; Isaac Flagg, Greek; 
Charles Chauncy Shackford, Rhetoric and 
General Literature; Charles Babcock, Archi- 
tecture ; Hiram Corson, Anglo-Saxon and Eng- 
lish; William A. Anthony, Physics and In- 
dustrial Mechanics ; William E. Arnold, Math- 
ematics; Junius W. MacMurray, Military 
Science; H. H. Boyesen, North European 
Languages ; T. Frederick Crane, South Euro- 
pean Languages ; Waterman T. Hewett, Bela 
P. MacKoon, North European Languages ; 
James Edward Oliver, Ziba Hazard Potter, 
Mathematics ; Frederick L. O. Reehrig, Liv- 
ing Asiatic Languages and French; Alfred 
Stebbins, South European Languages ; Lucien 
A. Wait, Mathematics ; ‘Theodore W. Dwight, 
Constitutional Law; John Stanton Gould, 
Mechanics applied to Agriculture; George 
Washington Greene, American History; 
James Russell Lowell, English Literature ; 
Goldwin Smith, English History; Bayard 
Taylor, German Literature; E. C. Cleaves, 
Free-Hand and Mechanical Drawing, English 
History ; J. H. Comstock, Economic Entomol- 
ogy; William Russell Dudley, Botany; B. 
Hermon Smith, Director of the University 
Press and Typography ; O. A. Derby, Geology 
and Paleontology; E. P. Jennings, G. E. Pat 
rick, A. H. Phinney, Chemistry; J. E. Sweet, 
Machine Shop; G. W. Harris, Assistant Li- 
brarian ; George Berry, Master of the Chimes. 

Number of students (men and women), 
496. 


De Veavux Cotrece (Suspension Bridge). 
Founded 1857. (Report of 1873.) Acting 
President, George Herbert Patterson; also 
Professor of Sacred Studies, Latin, Greek, 
French, 

Faculty : James Van Voast (head master), 
Sacred Studies, Mathematics; Francis E. 
Pierce, Military Science; William Keith 
Brooks, Mathematics, Physical Science, Book- 
keeping ; Cecil Barnes, English, Geograghy, 
History; Francis Engene Whitney, Greek, 
German, Music ; Charles Newton Fessenden, 
Latin, Elocution, Drawing, Penmanship. 

Number of students, 60. 


Etmrra Femare Correce (Elmira). 
Founded 1855. (Report of 1873.) President, 
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Augustus W. Cowles; also Professor of 
Sacred Literature, Mentai and Moral Science. 
Faculty and other college officers: D. R. 
Ford, Physical Science, Mathematics, and As- 
tronomy ; Anna M. Bronson, Physiology and 
English Literature; FE. Harriet Stanwood, 
Latin, Algebra, and Evidences of Christianity ; 
Agathe Elise Jacot, French and German ; C. 
L. Chubbuck, History and Arithmetic; Clara 
H. Hannum, Gymnastics, Latin, and History ; 
Laura A. Wentworth, Music; Mary W. 
Knight, Music; G. W. Waters, Painting ; 
Kate M. Bacon, Drawing and Painting. 
Number of students, 151. 


Hamitton Cotrece (Clinton). Founded 
1812. (Report of 1873.) President, Samuel 
Gilman Brown; also Professor of Evidences 
of Christianity. 

Faculty and other college officers: Charles 
Avery (Emeritus), Chemistry ; Nicholas Wes- 
termann Goertner, College Pastor ; Oren Root, 
Mathematics, Mineralogy, and Geology ; Chris- 
tian Henry Frederick Peters, Astronomy ; 
Ellicott Evans, Law, History, Civil Polity, and 
Political Economy ; Edward North, Greek; 
John William Mears, Jntellectual and Moral 
Philosophy ; Albert Huntington Chester, Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry; Abel Grosvenor Hop- 
kins, Latin; Chester Huntington, Natural 
Philosophy ; Henry Allyn Frink, J gic, Rhet- 
oric, and Elocution. 

Number of students, 149. 


Hartwick Seminary (Hartwick Semi- 
nary P.O., Otsego Co). Founded 1815. (Re- 
port of 1873.) Principal, James Pitcher. 

Faculty: Luther E. Albert, Theology; F. 
W. Wetherwax, Tutor; George Fenton, As- 
sistant Tutor ; Mrs. Cora O. Barnard, Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 73. 


Hosart Coxtitece (Geneva). Founded 
1824. (Report of 1873.) President, Maun- 
sell Van Rensselaer ; also Professor of Chris- 
tian Ethics, Evidences of Christianity, and In- 
tellectual Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: Kendrick 
Metcalf, Rhetoric and Elocution, and English 
Language and Literature; John Towler, Civil 
Engineering, Chemistry, Mathematics, and Mod- 
ern Languages ; Hamilton L. Smith, Astrono- 
my and Natural Philosophy; Joseph H. Mc- 
Daniels, Greek; Francis Philip Nash, Latin; 
William Stevens Perry, History; Charles T. 
Vail, Elocution, English Language, and Litera- 
ture, also Librarian and Registrar. 

Number of students, 45. 


Incuam University (Le Roy). Founded 
1857, (Report of 1873). President, Lucius 
D. Chapin ; also Professor of Art Criticism, 
Mental Philosophy, and Classical Languag 

Faculty: Mrs. E. E. Ingham Staunton, 
Vice-Chancellor, and Director of the School of 
Art; William L. Parsons, Moral Science and 
Logic; Mrs. L. A. Parsons, History and Lit- 
erature; Miss Rhoda E. Mead, French and 
German; I. Jennings, Higher Mathematics 
and Natural Sciences ; Miss Sarah B. Corliss, 
Academic Dep’t; Abbie B. Gray, Elocution 
and Elementary Department; Mrs. Julia W. 
Davison, Health and Domestic Department - 
Phineas P. Staunton, Drawing and Painting ; 
Henri Appy, Vocal Music and Violin; Mrs. 
C. S. P. Cary, Miss Hettie Feagles, Miss 
Maggie R. Innis, Mrs. I. Jennings, Jnstru- 
mental Music; Mrs. L. D. Chapin, Social 
Duties and Painting. 





Mapison University (Hamilton). Found- 
ed 1820; chartered 1846. (Report of 1873.) 
President, Ebenezer Dodge ; also Professor of 
Metaphysics. 

Faculty: Philetus B. Spear, Hebrew; Alex- 
ander M. Beebee, Logic; Lucien M. Osborn, 
Natural Sciences ; N. Liovd Andrews, Greek, 
also Librarian; John James Lewis, Civil His- 
tory, English Literature, and Oratory ; Edward 
Judson, Latin and Modern Languages; H. 
Harvey, Moral Philosophy, Biblical Interpreta- 
tion, and Pastoral Theology ; James M. Taylor, 
Mathematics, also Principal of the Grammar 
School ; David Weston, Ecclesiastical History. 

Number of students, 189. 


Packer Co.ieciaTE Institute (Brook- 
lyn). Founded 1846. (Report of 1873.) 
President, A. Crittenden. 

Faculty: D. G. Eaton, Mathematics and 
Natural Science; Miss Elizabeth J. Smith, 
Matron ; Miss Susan K. Cook, Mrs. Mary H. 
Leffingwell, Collegiate Teachers; Miss Abby 
T. Wells, Miss Harriet A. Dickinson, Miss 
Annie L. Parker, Miss Louise B. Hendriksen, 


Miss Louise V. Van Ingen, Miss Veturia 


Mason, First Academic Department; Miss 
Alice A. Caruth, Miss Susan R. Howard, 
Miss Mary F, Swain, Miss M. Gordon Pryor, 
Miss Emily J. Hadden, Miss Margaret E. 
Winslow, Second Academic Department ; Miss 
Mary A. Willis, Miss Elizabeth A. Massa, 
Third Academic Department; Miss Sarah 
Louise Taylor, Miss Maria L. Fullerton, 
Preparatory; Miss Sophia L. Waterbury, 
Composition; Mile. Emilie Achert, French ; 
Miss Celinda T. Davis, Latin; Madame An- 
tonie Hoffmann, German; Alberto De Tor- 
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nos, Spanish; Mrs, Marion Christopher, Or- 
ganist and Vocal Music; 8. Steffanone, Vocal 
Music; Miss Harriet Hudson Clarke, Vocal 
Music; Madame William Vincent Wallace, 
Instrumental Music; Miss Virginia Granbery, 
Drawing and Oil Painting; Miss Eliza G. 
Aller, Elementary Drawing; Mrs. Juliet W. 
Perkins, Elocution ; Miss Ellen Garahan, Pen- 
manship ; Miss Fanny Elkins, Laboratery As- 
sistent ; Miss Hannah J. Garahan, Librarian, 
Miss Emma J. Browne, Secretary; A. B. 
Crosby, Physiology. 
Number of students, 809. 


Rotcers Fremate Coiiece (New-York 
City.) Founded 1838. (Report of 1878). 
President, George W. Samson. 


Sr. Joun’s Cottece (Fordham). Found- 
ed 1846. President, Joseph Shea; also Pro- 
fessor of Evidences of Religi 

Faculty and other college officers: John 
Fitzpatrick, Chief Disciplinarian; Peter Tis- 
sot, Book-keeping; Godfrey Friedrici, Mental 
Philosophy, Ethics, and German ; Louis Jouin, 
Physics, Chemistry, and Mathematics; David 
Merrick, History; Edward Doucet, Chaplain: 
William J. Doherty, Rhetoric and Music; 
John J. McCarthy, Belles Lettres and Geome- 
try; Thomas J. Campbell, Classics and Alge- 
bra; Francis 8. Smith, Grammar and Arith- 
metic; David C. Plante, Grammar and Arith- 
metic; Ernest Desjardins, Grammar and 
Arithmetic; Alfred La Rue, Latin; Neil N. 
McKinnon, English, Geometry, and Book-keep- 
ing; Charles J. O’Connor, English, Algebra, 
and Book-keeping; John O’Rourke, English 
and Arithmetic; Patrick Donnelly, English 
and Arithmetic; Henry Kavanagh, Prepara- 
tory Class; Raymond Sapia, Spanish and 
Tenmanship ; Julius Macé, Music; Salvator 
Urso, Music; Felix Simon, Music; James 
Bathgate, Physician. 

Number of students, 265. 





Sr. Josern’s Cotiece (Buffalo). Found- 
ed 1861. (Reportof1873.) President, Brother 
Frank. Vice-President, Brother Halward. 

Number of students, 291. 


St. Lawrence University (Canton). 
Founded 1856. (Report of 1873). 

Faculty: Ebenezer Fisher, President of 
Theological School, also Professor of Theology 
and Ethics ; John Stebbins Lee, Ecclesiastical 
History and Biblical Archeology ; Orello Cone, 
Biblical Languages and Literature and Ger- 
man; A. G. Gaines, Acting President College 
of Letters and Science, also Professor of Intel- 
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lectual and Moral Philosophy; John Stoker 
Miller, Latin and Greek ; Allen Eugene Kilby, 
Mathematics; Lucy G. French, French and 
Latin; Edwin C. Bolles, Microscopy, Chemis- 
try, Zotlogy, and Botany; A. Zenas Squire, 
Mathematics; Foster L. Backus, Latin; An- 
nette J. Shaw, German; Hiram A. Merrell, 
Mathematics ; Isaac P. Booth, Librarian ; Mrs, 
Edna J. C. Noble, Elocution. 

Number of students (men and women), 69, 


Sr. Srepuen’s Cotrece (Annandale). 
Founded 1860. Warden, Robert B. Fair- 
bairn ; also Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty: George B. Hopson, Latin; Wil- 
liam W. Olssen, Greek and Hebrew; James 
Stryker, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; 
Charles A. Foster, Historyand English ; John 
S. Moody, Tutor; Albert E. George, Libra- 
rian. 


Syracuse University (Syracuse). Found- 
ed 1870, (Report of 1873.) Chancellor, 
Alexander Winchell. 

Officers of instruction and government: 
John R. French, Mathematics: Wesley P. 
Codington, Greek; John J. Brown, Chemis- 
try; Charles W. Bennett, History and Logic ; 
Heman H. Sanford, Latin; George F. Com- 
fort, Modern Languages and Asthetics ; John 
H. Durston, Modern Languages ; W. Locke 
Richardson, Elocution; John Towler, Anat- 
omy; Frederick Hyde, Surgery; Hiram N. 
Eastman, Medicine; Nelson Nivison, Phys- 
iology, Pathology, and Hygiene; Edward B. 
Stevens, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and 
Botany ; Charles E. Rider, Ophthalmology and 
Diseases of the Ear ; Harvey B. Wilbur, Dis- 
eases of the Mind and Nervous System; J. V. 
P. Quackenbush, Obstetrics, and Diseases of 
Women and Children; John Van Duyn, His- 
tology and Microscopy, and Assistant in Anat- 
omy; Joseph P. Dunlap, Clinical Medicine ; 
Henry Darwin Didama, Clinical Medicine ; 
Roger W. Pease, Clinical Surgery; Alfred 
Mercer, Clinical Surgery ; J. Otis Burt, Ma- 
teria Medica; Wilfred W. Porter, Clinical 
Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren; William T. Plant, Medical Jurispru- 
dence; John W. Lawton, Clinical Ophthal- 
mology and Diseases of the Ear; Miles G. 
Hyde, Demonstrator of Anatomy; John P. 
Griffin, Zibrarian and Registrar. 

Number of students, 108. 


Unron Cottece (Schenectady). Found- 
ed 1795. (Report of 1873.) President, Eli- 
phalet Nott Potter; also Professor of Moral 
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Philosophy, and Lecturer upon the Evidences of 
Christianity. 

Faculty : Tayler Lewis, Oriental Languages, 
and Greek and Latin; Isaac W. Jackson, 
Mathematics; John Foster, Natural Philoso- 
phy; Jonathan Pearson, Natural History; 
Henry Whiteborne, Latin and Greek; Wil- 
liam Wells, Modern Languages and Literature ; 
Maurice Perkins, Analytical Chemistry, and 
Curator of the Museum; Rev Ransom Be- 
thune Welch, Logic, Rhetoric, English Litera- 
ture, and Mental Philosophy; Cady Steley, 
Civil Engineering; Harrison Edwin Webster, 
Natural History ; Sidney A. Norton, Physics ; 
—- B. Price, Mathematics and History; 
Jonathan Pearson, Treasurer and Librarian ; 
Edgar Marshall Jenkins, Assistant Treasurer 
and Registrar. 

Preparatory department: Benjamin Stan- 
ton, Preparatory Training for the College; 
Samuel Burnett Howe, Principal of Schenec- 
tady Union School; Thomas R. Feather- 
stonhaugh, Assistant Professor in Union Clas- 
sical Institute. 

Medical department (Albany Medical Col- 
lege, established 1839). James McNaugh- 


ton, Theory and Practice of Medicine; James 


H. Armsby, Surgery; Edmund R. Peaslee, 
Diseases of Women; Meredith Clymer, Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System and of the Mind ; 
William P. Sevmour, Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Children; John V. Lansing, Physiology and 
Clinical Medicine; Albert Vanderveer, Anat- 
omy; Henry R. Haskins, Anatomy; George 
T. Stevens, Ophthalmic and Orthopedic Sur- 
gery; John M. Bigelow, Materia Medica; 
Maurice Perkins, Chemistry and Toxicology ; 
flon. Ira Harris, Medical Jurisprudence; B. 
U. Steenburg, Demonstrator of Anatomy; 
Henry March, Curator of the Museum; Wil- 
liam Hailes, Assistant Curator: Willis S. 
Tucker, Chemistry. 

Law department (Law School Albany) : 
Thomas W. Olcott, President: Orlando 
Meads, Secretary; Ira Harris, Practice, Plead- 
ings, and Evidence ; Isaac Edwards, Personal 
Property, Contracts, and Commercial Law; 
William F Allen, Real Property; Matthew 
Hale, Criminal Law and Domestic Relations ; 
William L. Learned, Relation between Civil 
and Common Law. : 

Dudley Observatory: George W. Hough, 
A.M., Director, assisted by Thomas E. Mc- 
Clure, Henry L, Foreman, Clarence Stirling, 
Prof. Hough. 

Number of students, 459. 
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University or Burrao, Medical de- 
partment (Buffalo). (Report of 1873 ) 

Dean of Faculty, Julius F. Miner, 

Faculty: James P. White, Obstetrics, and 
Diseases of Women and Children; George 
Hadley, Chemistry and Pharmacy; Thomas 
F. Rochester, Principles and Practice of Med- 
icine and Clinical Medicine; Edward M. 
Moore, Principles and Practice of Surgery ; 
William H. Mason, Physiology and Micros- 
copy; Julius F. Miner, Special Surgery; H. 
N. Eastman, Materia Medica and Hygiene; 
Milton G. Potter, Anatomy; William C. 
Phelps, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Number of students, 98. 


University or tHe City or New 
York (New-York City). Founded 1831. (Re- 
port of 1873). Chancellor, Howard Crosby. 

Faculty: E..A. Johnson, Latin; John W. 
Draper, Chemistry and Natural History; Mar- 
tyn Paine, Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; 
Alfred C. Post, Surgery, Military Surgery, and 
Hygiene; Benjamin N. Martin, Logic and 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy; Richard 
H. Bull, Civil Engineering ; Henry M. Baird, 
Greek; George W. Coakley, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy: John C. 
Draper, Chemistry ; Charles A. Budd, Obste- 
trics, and Diseases of Women and Children; 
Henry Draper, Physiology and Analytical 
Chemistry; Alfred L. Loomis, Medicine ; 
William Darling, Anatomy; F. D. Weisse, 
Dermatology ; T. Addison Richards, Art: D. 
B. St. J. Roossa, Eye and Ear; Louis Els- 
burg, Diseases of the Throat; E. A. Gillett, 
Political. Science; Vincenzo Botta, Italian: 
William H. Thomson, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics; Henry E. Davis, Law; E. 
Delafield Smith, Law; David R. Jaques, 
Law; George H. Moore, Law; Charles Fran- 
cis Stone, Law; J. H. Hinton, William Strat- 
ford, Erskine Mason, and C. Ludlum, Sur- 
gery; Charles Carroll, French and German; 
John J. Stevenson, Geology; Joseph A. Sax- 
ton, Mechanical and Architectural Drawing, 
Luis F. Mantilla, Spanish; Alexander Mey- 
rowitz, Hebrew; W. R. Gillette, Obstetrics ; 
Joseph Camerer, Diseases of Women and 
Children; J. W. S. Arnold, Physiology; 8. 
W. Howe, Surgery and Anatomy; C, I. Par- 
dee, Eye and Ea; F. H. Rankin, Medical 
Clinic; F. R. Drake, Medicine: 8. S. Jones, 
Materia Medica; Paul Ocker, French and 
German, 


University OF Rocuester (Rochester), 
Founded 1846. (Report of 1873). President, 
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Martin B. saanlicbiaa § also Professor of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: Asahel 
C. Kendrick, Greek ; Isaac F. Quimby, Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy; Henry A. 
Ward, Natural Sciences; Samuel A. Latti- 
more, Chemistry, also Curator of the Cabinets ; 
Albert H. Mixer, Modern Languages ; Joseph 
H. Gilmore, Logic, Rhetoric, and English Liter- 
ature, also Financial Secretary ; Otis H. Rob- 
inson, Mathematics, also Librarian: William 
C. Morey, Latin. 

Number of students, 157. 


Vassar CoLiece (Poughkeepsie). Found- 
ed 1861. (Report of 1873.) President, John 
H. Raymond; ale> Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: Harriet 
W. Terry, Lady Principal; Charles S. Far- 
rar, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 
Chemistry ; Maria Mitchell, Astronomy; Alida 
C. Avery, Physiology and Hygiene; Truman 
J. Backus, Rhetoric and English Language and 
Literature; James Orton, Natural History ; 
Charles J. Hinkel, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages; Henry Van Ingen, Painting and 
Music: 


Drawing; Frederick Louis Ritter, 
Priscilla H, Braislin, Chemistry and Mathe- 
matics; Eliza M. Wiley, Music; Ann Eliza 


Morse, Assistant; Cecilie Kapp, German; 
Fanny A. Wood, English Composition; Fran- 
ces Ellen Lord, Greek and Latin; Eunice D. 
Sewall, Librarian; Anna M. Platt, Music; 
Agnes M, Lord, Music: Mary Dame, Presi- 
dent’s Secretary and Assistant Librarian; Ade- 
laide L. Smiley, Latin; Caroline B. Le Row, 
Elocution; Abbie F. Goodsell, Rhetoric and 
English Composjtion; Lily E. Smythe, Vocal 
and Instrumental Music; Susan E. Daggett, 
Ancient History, and Superintendent of Prepar- 
atory Students ; Charlotte C. Haskell, Botany ; 
Clémentine Villiot, French; Eunice M. Cre- 
tin, French; Mary L Segur, Vocal Music ; 
Lois Anna Greene, Physical Training ; Alma 
B. Goodrich, Music; Arabella J. Tuttle, 
Music ; Charlotte E. Finch, Music; Bergitte 
Soot, Music; Ella M. Liggett, Mathematics ; 
Mary L. Avery, English Composition ; Ellen 
Dean, Mathematics; Abbie M. Goodwin, 
Latin. : 
Nunber of students, 411 


NEW JERSEY. 


BorpEntoOwN Femate Co.iece (Bor- 
dentown). Chartered 1853. (Report of 1873.) 
President, John H. Brakeley ; also Lecturer 
on Natural Science. 


College Directory. 


Faculty: J. Easter, Mental and Moral 
Science; Charles W. Bunn, Mathematics and 
Ancient Languages; Miss Jane Briscoe, 
Physiology and History; Mrs. J. E. D. Easter, 
Rhetoric and English Literature ; Joseph Keh- 
er, Instrumental Music; Mrs. E. Lansing, 
Music, Drawing, and Painting ; Miss Mary A. 
Harmon, Singing; Mad’lle Aimée Wagner, 
French and German. 

Number of students, 128. 


Beriincton Cotrece (Burlington). 
Founded 1846. (Report of 1873.) President, 
William Henry Odenheimer. 

Officers. and teachers: Francis J. Clere, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy; Marcus F. 
Hyde, Ancient Languages; George McClellan 
Fisk, English Literature; Horace R. Chase, 
Mathematics; Charles Everest, English Lan- 
guage , also Drill-Master; C. Baquet, French; 
A. Paladini, Htalian and Spanish; E. R. 
Schmidt, Natural Sciences and German; 
Henry S. Haines, Curator. 

Theological faculty: W. H. Odenheimer, 
Canon Law; F.J. Clere, Ecclesiastical History, 
Evidences of Christianity, Book of Common 
Prayer; M. F. Hyde, Sacred Criticism and 
Patristics; George Morgan Hills, Homiletics 
and Pastoral Theology; Elvin K. Smith, 
Dogmatic Theology; William S. Walker, 
Oriental and Biblical Literature; Louis C. 
Newman, Hebrew. 

Number of students, 65. 


Cottece or New Jersey (Princeton). 
Founded 1746. (Report of 1873.) President, 
James McCosh; also Professor of Biblical 
Instruction. 

Faculty and other college officers: Stephen 
Alexander, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy; 
Lyman H. Atwater, Logic, and Moral and 
Political Science; Arnold Guyot, Geology 
and Physical Geography; John T. Duffield, 
Mathematics and Mechanics; J. Stillwell 
Schanck, Chemistry and Natural History; 
Henry C. Cameron, Greek, also Librarian ; 
Charles W. Shields, History, and Harmony 
of Science and Revealed Religeon ; William A. 
Packard, Latin and Science of Language ; John 
8. Hart, Belles-Lettres, and English Language 
and Literature; Joseph Kargé, Modern Lan- 
guages ; S. G. Peabody, Elocution ; Fuller P. 
Dalrymple, Mathematics ; Eli Marsh Turner, 
Belles-Lettres, also Assistant Librarian; Al- 
fred H. Fahnestock, Latin ; John Laird, Greek ; 
James C. Moffat, Lecturer on Greek Literature ; 
George H. Cook, Lecturer on Geology; C. F. 
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Brackett, Physics ; Henry B. Cornwall, Ana- 
lytical Chemistry, Mineralogy, ¢c. 
Number of students, 376. 


Drew Tueovoeicat Seminary (Madi- 
son). Founded 1868. (Report of 1873.) 
President, Randolph S. Foster; also Professor 
of Systematic Theology. 

Faculty: James Strong, Exegetical Theol- 
ogy: John F. Hurst, Historical Theology ; 
Daniel P. Kidder, Practical Theology ; Henry 
A. Buttz, Greek, also Librarian ; Henry C. 
Whiting, Zatin; J. N. Irvin, Greek ; Solomon 
Parsons, Mathematics and Science; Rudolph 
Wahl, German, also Acting Librarian; John 
Miley (elect), Systematic Theology. . 

Number of students, 107. 


Pennincton Seminary (Pennington). 
Founded 1853. (Report of 1873.) Princi- 
pal, Joseph A. Dilks ; also Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science. 

Faculty : J. Pieree Bobb (Vice-Principal), 
Latin and Higher Mathematics; Edwin Post, 
Natural Science and Greek; Charles Grobe, 
Music; Mary D. Emery, Belles-Lettres, Paint- 


ing, and Drawing; Mary L. Hull, Higher 
English and Latin; Mrs. Auguste Lecompte, 
French, German, and Vocal Culture; D. J. 
Moore, Common English, Book-keeping, and 
Penmanship; Hannah W. Smith, Jnstrumen- 
tal Music; David Bartron, Librarian; Eliza- 
beth Lanning, Matron, 


Rutgers Correce (New Brunswick). 
Founded 1770. (Report of 1873.) President, 
William Henry Campbell. 

Faculty and other college officers: Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen, Biblical Literature, Evi- 
dences of Christianity, and Moral Philosophy ; 
George H. Cook, Chemistry, Natural History, 
and Agriculture ; De Witt Ten Broeck Reiley, 
Latin; David Murray, Mathematica, Natural 
Philosophy, and Astronomy; Theodore Sand- 
ford Doolittle, Rhetoric, Logic, and Mental 
Philosophy ; Jacob Cooper, Greek ; John Con- 
over Smock, Mining and Metallurgy, George 
W. Atherton, History, Political Economy, and 
Constitutional Law, also Military Superintend- 
ent and Librarian; Carl Meyer, Modern Lan- 
guages; Francis Cuyler Van Dyck, Analytical 
Chemistry; Edward A. Bowser, Mathematics ; 
Isaac Edgar Hasbrouck, Mathematics and 
Graphics; Albert Stanborough Cook, Mathe- 
matics, 

Number of students, 194. 


Szron Hatt Coxriece (South Orange). 
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Founded 1856. (Reportof 1873.) President, 
M. A. Corrigan. 

Officers, professors, and tutors: James H. 
Corrigan (Vice-President), Metaphysics and 
Ethics; William P. Salt, Civil Polity and 
Political Economy ; M. J. Holland, First Pre- 
fect’ and Chief Disciplinarian; Theodore 
Blume, Latin, Greek, and German; Charles 
de Gomme, Mathematics and Natural Science ; 
William Phillips, History and English Litera- 
ture; Leopold de Grand-Val, French; Ed- 
ward Fritsch, Music; A. Benthall Briggs, 
Commercial Course; William Roach, Latin 
and Penmanship; William Dornin, James 
McGaul, John Sheppard, Prefects of Disci- 
pline. 


Number of students, about 110. 


Stevens Institute or TEcHNOLOGY 
(Hoboken). Founded 1870. (Report of 1873.! 
President, Henry Morton. 

Faculty : Alfred M. Mayer, Physics; Rob- 
ert H. Thurston, Mechanical Engineering; De 
Valson Wood, Mathematics ; C. W. MacCord, 
Mechanical Drawing; Albert R. Leeds, Chem- 
istry; Charles F. Kroeh, Languages; Edward 
Wall, Belles-Letires. 

Number of students, 81. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE PREs- 
BYTERIAN Cuurcn (Princeton). Founded 
1812. (Report of 1873.) 

Faculty: Charles Hodge, Exegetical, Didac- 
tic, and Polemic Theology; Alexander T. Mc- 
Gill, Ecclesiastical, Homiletic, and Pastoral 
Theology; William Henry Green, Oriental 
and Old Testament Literature ; James C. Mof- 
fat, Church History; Caspar Wistar Hodge, 
New Testament Literature and Biblicul Greek ; 
Charles A. Aiken. Christian Ethics and Apolo- 
getics, and Librarian. 

Number of students, 117. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE Rz- 
FORMED Cuorcu (New Brunswick). 

Faculty: Samuel M. Woodbridge, Eccles- 
iastical History and Government; John De 
Witt, Biblical Literature ; David D. Demarest, 
Pastoral Theology; Abraham B. Van. Zandt, 
Didactic and Polemic Theology. 

Number of students, 21. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALLENTOWN Femate CoLuece (Alien- 
town). Founded 1867. (Report of 1873.) 
President, W. R. Hofford ; also Professor of 
Mathematics and Sacred Literature. 
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Board of instructors: S. G. Wagner, Latin 
and Moral Science ; B. X. Braulik, German; 
Miss Sue C. Lantz, Higher English Branches ; 
Miss Sarah Hughes, Higher English nches 
and Drawing; Miss Mary C. Meyer, English 
Branches ; Miss Ida C. Erdman, Miss M. 
Katie Rothrock, Instrumental Music; C. F. 
Herrmann, Vocal Music. 

Number of students, 80. 


AtteGuENY CoLtteGe (Meadville). 
Founded 1815. President, Geo. Loomis; 
also Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy. 

Faculty: Jonathan Hamnett, Vice-Presi- 
dent; also Professor of Latin; —— —, 
Hebrew and Biblical Literature ; James Mar. 
vin, Mathematics and Astronomy, also Secretary 
of the Faculty ; Jeremiah Tingley, Physics and 
Chemistry, also Curator; Ammi B. Hyde, 
Greek ; Charles W. Reid, Modern Languages 
and History of the Fine Arts, and Librarian. 

Number of students (men and women), 122. 


Anpaxvusia Co_iecs (Andalusia). Found- 
ed 1860. (Report of 1873.) Acting President, 
A. H. Fetterolf; also Professor of Mathematics 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: Charles 
Woodward, Latin and Greek; W. 8S. Roney, 
Natural Sciences, Latin, and Greek; J. H. 
Devictor, Assistant in Supervision; J. H. 
Moser, Penmanship and Book-keeping ; Miss 
R. Pierce, Music; Miss Kate Detwiler, Ma- 
tron. 

Number of students, 41. 


Cottage Hitt Cox.zrece for Young 
Ladies (York). Chartered 1868. (Report 
of 1873.) President, J. Nelson Clark; also 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty: Mrs. Kate E. Clark, Lady Prin- 
cipal, also Instrumental and Vocal Music; 
William Knoche, Instrumental Music; James 
Yeats, Latin, Greek, and Mathematics; Miss 
Kate M. Vaughn, French, Natural Science, 
and English Literature ; Miss Bellini O. Stra- 
winski, Painting and Drawing ; Hollingsworth 
Geipe, Vocal Music. 

Number of students, 70, 


Crozer THeEoLocicaL Seminary (Up- 
land). Founded 1867. (Report of 1873.) 
President, Henry G. Weston, also Preaching 
and Pastoral Duties. 

Faculty : George D. B. Pepper, Christian 
Theology ; Howard Osgood, History and He- 
brew, also Librarian; Lemuel Moss, Interpre- 
tation of New Testament. 

Number of students, 89. 
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Franxuin anp Marsnatt Coriece 
(Lancaster City). Founded 1853. Presi- 
dent, John W. Nevin ; also Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science, Aisthetics, and Philosophy 
of History. 

Faculty, and other college officers: E. V. 
Gerhart, Systematic and Practical Theology ; 
Thomas G. Apple, Church History and Exe- 


gesis ; Frederick A. Gast, Hebrew and Bib- 


lical Literature; William M. Nevin, English 
Literature and Belles-Lettres ; Theodore Appel, 
Physics and Astronomy ; John S. Stahr, Natu- 
ral Science, Chemistry, and German; Walter 
E. Krebs, Mathematics and History; Daniel 
M. Welf, Ancient Languages ; John L. Atlee, 
sen., Anatomy and Physiology; Cyrus V. Mays, 
Samuel M. Otto, Z. A. Yearick, and F. E. 
Bach, Professors in the Academy ; Joseph C. 
Rooney, Janitor. 
Number of students, 182. 


Haverrorp Co.iece (West Haverford). 
Founded 1833. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Samuel J. Gammere ; also Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Astronomy. 

Faculty and other college officers: Thomas 
Chase, Philology and Literature; John H. 
Dillingham, Moral and Political Science ; 
Henry Hartshorne, Physiclogy and Hygiene ; 
Pliny E. Chase, Physical Science; Edward 
D. Cope, Zodlogy. 

Number of students, 45. 


Jerrerson Mepicat Couiecs (Phila- 
delphia). Founded 1825. (Report of 1873.) 
J. Howard Rand, Dean of Faculty. 

Faculty : Joseph Pancoast, Anatomy ; Sam- 
uel D. Gross, Surgery; Ellerslie Wallace, Ob- 
stetrics; B. Howard Rand, Chemistry ; John 
B. Biddle, Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; 
J. Aitken Meigs, Institutes of Medicine and 
Medical Jurisprudence; J. M. Da Costa, 
Practice of Medicine; William H. Pancoast, 
Demonstrator of Anatomy; T. H. Andrews, 
Curator of Museum. 

Number of students, 114. 


LaFayette CoL.ece (Easton). Founded 
1832. (Report of 1873.) President, William 
C. Cattell ; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Faculty: Traill Green, Chemistry; James 
Henry Coffin, Mathematics and Astronomy ; 
Francis Andrew March, English Language and 
Comparative Philology ; John Leaman, Physi- 
ology and Anatomy; Lyman Coleman, Latin 
and Biblical and Physical Geography ; Thom- 
as C. Porter, Botany and Zodiogy; Augustus 
Alexis Bloomberg, Modern Languages ; 
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Robert Barber Youngman, Greek; Frederick 
Prime, jun., Metallurgy and Mineralogy ; E. 
Hubbard Barlow, Rhetoric, Elocution, and Phy- 
sical Culture ; Rossiter W. Raymond, Mining 
Geology ; Selden Jennings Coffin, Applied 
Mathematics; James W. Moore, Mechanics 
and Experimental Philosophy ; Edward Stewart 
Moffat, Mining; Justus Mitchell Silliman, 
Mining Engineering and Graphics; Joseph G. 
Fox, Civil and Topographical Engineering ; 
Charlies McIntire, Chemistry; Robert Frazer, 
jan., Civil Engineering ; Walter Quincy Scott, 
Greek and Latin; Joseph Johnston Hardy, 
Mathematics; David Bennett King, Latin; 
William Baxter Owen, Greek; John Meigs, 
Latin and Greek; Jefferson Snyder, Modern 
Languages; William Semple Sweeney, Chem- 
istry. 
Number of students, 243. 


Lenieu University (South Bethlehem). 
Founded 1866. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Henry Coppée; also Professor of History and 
English Literature. 

Faculty: Hiero B. Herr, Mathematics and 
Astronomy: William H. Chandler, Chemistry ; 
Charles McMillan, Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neering; Benjamin W. Frazier, Mining and 
Metallurgy ; H. W. Harding, Physics and Me- 
chanics; Richard P. Rothwell, Demonstrator 
of Mining and Metallurgy; William A. Lam- 
berton, Latin and Greek; Frank Laurent 
Clerc, Mathematics, 8. Ringer, French and 
German ; Spencer V. Rice, Graphics and Field 
Work ; Romyn Hitchcock, Chemistry ; W. L. 
Church, Mechanical Engineering; W. M. 
Scudder, Secretary to the President, 

Number of students, 117. 


Lepanow Vatiey Coxrece (Annville). 
Founded 1865. President, Lucian H. Ham- 
mond ; also Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages and Literature. 

Faculty: E. Benj. Bierman, Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy ; J. Woodbury Scrib- 
ner, Mental and Moral Science; Rev. Joseph 
G. Aikman, Natural Science; Sarah E. 
Dr j, Instrumental Music and the Fine 
Arts; Sarah Burns, Teacher of Elocution ; 
John E. Lehman, Assistant. 

Number of students (men and women), 131. 





Meapvitte TnEeoLocicaL ScHoor 
(Meadville). Founded 1847. President, Abiel 
A. Livermore ; also Professor of Theology, Eth- 
ics, and Old Testament Literature. 

Faculty and instructors: Frederic Huide- 
koper, Ecclesiastical History of First Three 
Centuries ; George L. Cary, New Testament 
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Literature and Philosophy, also Curator of 
Natural History; George J. Abbot, Latin, 
History and Constitution of the United States ; 
George W. Hosmer, Pastoral Care; Amory 
D. Mayo, Church Polity and Administration ; 
Charles H. Brigham, Medieval Ecclesiastical 
History and Biblical. Archaeology; M, L. Bart- 
lett, Music; William L. Anderson, Greek 
and English; Gerard J. Bussemaker, German, 
Number of students, 20. 


MercerspurG CoLtece (Mercersburg). 
Founded 1865, (Report of 1873.) President, 
E. E. Higbee ; also Professor of A’sthetics and 
Ethics. . 

Faculty and other college officers : John B, 
Kieffer, Latin, Greek, and Classic Literature ; 
Joseph H. Kerschner, Mathematics ; Adolph 
F. Bechdolt, Natural Sciences; Jacob B, 
Kerschner, German and Hebrew; George N. 
Abbott, Psychology and Logic, 

Number of students, 100. 


Moravian Cottéce (Bethlehem). Found- 
ed 1867. (Report of 1873.) President, Ed- 
mund de Schweinitz. 

Number of students, 200. 


Mustenserc Corteces (Allentown). 
President, F. A. Muhlenberg; also Professor 
of Mental and -Moral Science, and Evidences 
of Christianity. 

Faculty and instructors : ——- ——, English 
Literature, Rhetoric, History, and Political Econ- 
omy; Davis Garber, Mathematics, Physics, 
Astronomy, and Geology; Theodore L. Seip, 
Latin; —, Greek; G. F. Miller, Ger- 
man; —— ——, Chemistry, Physiology, and 
Botany ; Wm. A. Beates and Geo, F. Kribbs, 
Tutors. ‘ 

Number of students, 103. 


Pennsytvania Coxitece (Gettysburg). 
President, Milton Valentine ; also Professor of 
Intellectual and Moral Science. 

Faculty and instructors: Luther Henry 
Croll, Mathematics and Astronomy; Henry 
Louis Baugher, Greek ; Adam Martin, Ger- 
man; Henry Eyster Jacobs, Latin and His- 
tory: Samuel Philip Sadtler, Chemistry ana 
Natural Sciences; John G. Morris, Natural 
History; P. L. Harrison and Hart Gilbert, 
Preparatory Department; John A. Himes, 
English; David T. Koser, Tutor, 

Number of students, 144. 


Pirrspurc Femare Couiecer (Pitts- 
burg). Founded 1855. (Report of 1873.) 
President, I. C. Pershing; also Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
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Faculty: Mrs. C. L. Pershing, Governess ; 
M. M. Johnson, Ancient Languages and Natu. 
ral Sciences ; Mrs. Sarah J. Jameson, Precep- 
tress; Mrs. S. L. Adams, Higher English 
, Branches ; Miss Emma 8S. Sawyer, Belles-Let- 
tres ; Mrs. K. P, Johnson, Preparatory Depart- 
ment ; Miss Lizzie K. Pershing, P General Assist- 
ant ; Miss Lydia A. Greene, Primary Depart- 
ment ; Alphonse M. Danse, French ; Carl Grebe, 
Italian and Spanish; Mrs, Pauline Danse, 
German ; Gustave Blessner, Principal of Musi- 
cal Department ; Mrs. E. Blessner, Instrumental 
Music; Miss Louise E. Wilson, Assistant 
Teacher of Instrumental Music; William G. 
Rupp, Guitar; Miss M. M. Campbell, Vocal 
Musié; Mrs. B, F. Campbell, Drawing and 
Painting ; Miss Mary Cummins, Penmanship ; 
Robert Kidd, Elocution ; Lucius Osgood, Elo- 
cution; Miss Rose Phillips, Physical Culture ; 
Mrs. Anna G. Rossitter, Wazxwork; Mrs. 
Eliza Havekotte, Needlework; Adrian J. 
Ebell, Natural History and Physical Culture ; 
Miss Hannah Davis, Matron 

Number of students, 286. 


Sr. Vincent’s Coutitece (Beatty’s). 
Founded 1846. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Alphonse Heimler; also Professor of Latin, 
Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry. 

Faculty and other college officers: Luke 
Wimmer, Exegesis ; Ignatius Truez, Church 
History, Christian Doctrine, and Latin; An- 
drew Hintenach, Christian Doctrine, Geogra- 
phy, Latin, Greek, and German; Innocent 
Wolf, Moral Theology and Algebra; John 
Sommer, Logic, Metaphysics, Liturgy, Mathe- 
matics, Painting,and Drawing; Hilary Pfra- 
engle, Dogmatic Theology, Christian Doctrine, 
Latin, and English; Aloysius Gorman, Rheto- 
ric, English Grammar, Elocution, Book-keep- 
ing, Arithmetic, and Penmanship; Aurelius 
MacMahon, Christian Doctrine, Latin, Greek, 
English Grammar, and History; Lawrence 
Shaier, Latin, Greek, German, and History ; 
Ambrose Huebner, Assistant; Raymond 
Daniel, Assistant ; Theodore Goth, Assistant ; 
Leo Haid, Assistant; Benedict Menges, 
Assistant: Rhabanus Guttman, Assistant ; 
Augustine Sehneider, Assistant; Cornelius 
Eckel, Assistant; Wenzeslaus Kocarnik, As- 
sistant; Edward. Pierron, Assistant ; Nicholas 
Brush, Assistant; Joseph M. Schwab, Music. 

Number of students, 227. 


SwartamMore Cotitece (Swarthmore), 
Founded 1868. President, Edward H. Ma- 
gill; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Officers of government and instruction : 


Phebe W. Foulke, Matron; Maria L. San- 
ford, History; Eugene Paulin, Latin and 
French; Arthur Beardsley, Applied Mathe- 
matics and Physics; William H. Appleton, 
Greek and German; Thomas S. Foulke, Su- 
perintendent ; Susan J. Cunningham, Mathe- 
matics; Susan W. Janney, Penmanship and 
Botany; Ellen M. Barlow, Elocution; Mary 
L. Austin, Latin and English Branches ; 
Esther J. Trimble, English Literature, Rhetoric, 
and Elocution; Samuel S. Green, Physics ; 
Elizabeth Paulin, French ; Frederick S. Cur. 
tis, Chemistry; Mary M. Coleman, Englist 
Branches ; Kate Louise Rockwell, Librarian ; 
L. M. C. Pierce, German and English ; Josep. 
Leidy,, Natural History; Mary J. Walter, 
Freehand Drawing; Elizabeth C. Miller, 
French and English; Henrietta T. Moore, 
Mathematics ; Helen Magill, Gymnastics and 
President’s Secretary; Joseph Thomas, Eng- 
lish Literature. 
Number of students, 269. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE UNIT- 
ED PRESBYTERIAN CuurcH. (Allegheny 
Citys) Founded 1825. (Report of 1873.) 
President, Jose T. Cooper; also Professor of 
Didactic and Polemic Theology. 

Faculty: A. D. Clark, Biblical Literature 
and Criticism; David R. Kerr, Church Gov- 
ernment and History. 

Number of students, 48. 


TareL Coutiece (Greenville). Founded 
1870. (Report of 1873.) Acting President, 
H. W. Roth; also Professor of Latin and 
English. 

Faculty: W. F. Ulery, Greek; H. Gilbert, 
German and French ; D. McKee, Mathematics, 
also Principal of Academic Department ; T. B 
Roth, Assistant. 

Number of students, 70. 


University Femare Institute (Lew- 
isburg). Founded 1847. (Report of 1873.) 
President, Justin R. Loomis. 

Faculty and other officers: Harriet E. 
Spratt (Principal), Moral and Mental Phi- 
losophy ; Mary Eusebia Brown, Music ; Mary 
E. Hendershot, Mathematics and Gymnastics ; 
E. Gertrude Hamilton, Music; Marcia M. 
Allen, Latin and Natural Sciences ; Sarah A. 
Reed, Preparatory Department ; Lizzie Hop- 
kins, English Branches; Lucy McLeod Ham- 
ilton, French and Painting; Jennie Soars, 
Instrumental Music; Francis W. Tustin, 
Natural Sciences; Rebecca Sahler, Matron. 

Number of students, 123, 
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University or Pennsytvania (Phila- 
delphia.) Founded 1755. (Report of 1873.) 
President, Charles J. Stillé. 

Faculty and other college officers: George 
- B. Wood (Emeritus), Medicine; Hugh L. 
Hodge (Emeritus), Obstetrics; Henry H. 
Smith (Emeritus), Surgery; George Allen, 
Greek ; Joseph Carson, Materia Medica; 
Robert E. Rogers, Chemistry ; Joseph Leidy, 
Anatomy; Francis A. Jackson, Latin; E. 
Otis Kendall, Mathematics ; J. Peter Lesley, 
Geology and Mining ; P. Pemberton. Morris, 
Law; Francis G. Smith, Medicine; Richard 
A. F. Penrose, Obstetrics ; Alfred Stillé, Medi- 
cine; Harrison Allen, Zodlogy and Compara- 
tive Anatomy; Horatio C. Wood, Botany; 
John J. Reese, Medical Jurisprudence and 
Toxicology; Charles J. Stillé, History and 
English Literature; Oswald Seidensticker, 
German ; John G. McElroy, Greek and His- 
tory; J. I. Clark Hare, Law; Charles P. 
Krauth, Intellectual and Moral Philosophy ; 
Samuel M. Cleveland, Rhe‘oric and Oratory ; 
Samuel S. Halderman, Comparative Philol- 
oy; D. Hayes Agnew, Surgery; Robert E. 
Thompson, Mathematics; Persifor Frazer, 
Chemistry; F. A. Brégy, French; F. A. 
Genth, Chemistry and Mineralogy ; Leonard 
George Franck, Engineering; Samuel B. 
Howell, Mineralogy and Geology; George R. 
Barker, Physics; E. Coppée Mitchell, Real 
Estate, Conveyancing, and Equity ; Thomas 
W. Richards, Drawing; Lewis M. Haupt, 
Mathematics and Engineering; George A. 
Koenig, Chemistry and Mineralogy ; ‘Thomas 
M. Chatard, Chemistry and Mineralogy: 
Joseph-McKinley, Principal of Boys’ Charity 
School ; Miss J. Bedlock, Principal of Girls’ 
Charity School ; Miss M. Wallace, Assistant ; 
Miss M. Bedlock, Assistant. 

Number of students (men and women), 
848. 


Ursinus Cotiece (Freeland). Founded 
1869. President, J. H. A. Bomberger; a/so 
Professor of Intellectual Science, Ethics, and 
Theological Studies. 

Faculty : Henry W. Super ( Vice-Pr t), 
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(Villanova). 
Thomas Gal- 


CoLLece 
President, 


VILLANOVA 
Founded 1842. 
berry. 
Faculty: M. M. O’Farrell, Mathematics ; 
J. D. Waldron, Treasurer; Pacifico Neno, 
Theology and Sacred Scripture; H. A, Flem- 
ing, History and English; T. C. Middieton, 
Moral Philosophy and English Literature; C. 
A. Marsden, Elocution and Rhetoric; F. J. 
McShane, Mathematics and Latin; C. O. 
De Juville, French, Spanish, and Drawing ; 
M. Tempany, Latin and Greek; Charles 8. 
Gauntt, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry; 
J. Kene, German; George Corrie, Music ; 


J. T. O’Reilly, James Blake, P. McGovern, 
J. Ryan, E. A. O'Reilly, Disciplinarians ; 
E. A. O'Reilly, M. Murphy, J. Marsden, 
Assistant Professors, 


Warnespure Cortece (Waynesburg). 
Founded 1850. (Report of 1873.) President, 
A. B. Miller; also Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Science. 

Faculty and other college officers: W. G. 
Scott, Mathematics; J. M. Garrison, Greek 
and Latin; John M. Crow, Greek and Latin; 
H. D. Patton, English Language and Litera- 
ture ; John F. White, Natural Science ; D. E. 
Woods, Gymnastics ; J. W. Shoemaker, Elo- 
cution; Mrs. M. K. B. Miller, Principal Fe- 
male Department ; Mrs. Stella Clark, Miss E. 
Armstrong, Assistant Teachers; Miss Lucy 
V.Inghram, Piano and Vocal Music; Mrs. 
Mary Scott, Organ ; Miss Emma J. Downey, 
French. 

Number of students (men and women), 
276. 


Western THEOLOGICAL Seminary, of 
the Presbyterian Church (Allegheny City). 
Founded 1825. (Report of 1873.) 

Faculty: David Elliot (Emeritus), Eccles- 
iastical and Pastoral Theology; Melancthon 
W. Jacobus, Biblical Literature and Exegetical 
Theology ; Samuel Jennings Wilson, Biblical 
and Ecclesiast.cal History ; Archibald Alexan- 
der Hodge, Didactic, Historical, and Polemic 
Theology ; William H. Hornblower, Sacred 





Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, and the Har- 
mony of Science and Revealed Religion; J 
Shelly Weinberger, Latin and Greek ; John 
Van Haagen, German, Hebrew, and History ; 
Samuel V. Ruby, Political Economy, Natural 
Science, Chemistry, and Belles-Lettres ; Henry 
T. Spangler, John H. Sechler, and A. Emil 
Dahlman, Academic Depariment; J. Warren 
Custer, Instrumental Music; Henry J.Welker, 
Penmanship. 
Number of students, 119. 


Rhetoric, Church Government, and Pastoral 
Theology ; Luther Halsey, Practical Theology ; 
Edward P. Crane, Hebrew. 

Number of students, 86. 


Western UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA- 
nia (Pittsburg). Founded 1819. (Report of 
1873.) President, George Woods; also Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Science. 

Faculty: Joseph F. Griggs, Greek; Mil- 
ton B. Goff, Mathematics; Edward P. Crane, 
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Logic atid Rhetoric; Samuel P. Langley, As- 
tronomy and Physics, also Director of Observa- 
tory; William Bakewell, Equity, Jurispru- 
dence, Constitutional Law, and Practice; Hill 
Burgwin, Real Estate, Practice, and Pleading ; 
W. T. Haines, Criminal and Commercial Law ; 
Alphonse M. Danse, French; Levi Ludden, 
Preparatory Department; I. N. Forner, Com- 
mercial Department and English; Paul F. 
Rohrbacher, History; Theodore M. Barber, 
Latin; C. R. Coffin, Greek; Charles C. 
Dickey, Physics and Astronomy; James W. 
Langley, Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy ; 
W. B. McCallum, Military Science and Civil 
Engineering. 
Number of students, 179. 


Westminster Cottece (New Wilming- 
ton). Founded 1852. President, E. T. Jef- 
fers; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Science. 

Faculty: —— ——, Greek: James W. 
Stewart, Greek ; W. A. Mehard, Mathematics ; 
J. B. Cummings, Natural Science; J. K. 
McCluskin, Latin; John Edgar, Scientific 
Department ; Nathan Winegart, German ; 
Kenneth McIntosh, Law. 

Number of students (men and women), 
188. 


Woman’s Mepicat Cottece oF Penn- 
SYLVANIA (Philadelphia). Founded 1850. 
(Report of 1873.) ' Dean of Faculty, Emeline 
H. Cleveland ; also Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women. 

Faculty : Mary J. Scarlet, Anatomy ; Rachel 
L. Bodley, Chemistry and Toxicology ; Isaac 
Comly, Principles and Practice of Medicine ; 
Benjamin B. Wilson, Principles and Practice 
of Surgery; Charles Hermon Thomas, Mate- 
ria Medica and General Therapeutics ; Henry 
Hartshorne, Physiology, Hygiene, and Diseases 
of Children ; J. Gibbons Hunt, Microscopy and 
Histology ; Frances E. White, Demonstrator of 
Anatomy. 

Number of students, 70. 


DELAWARE. 


Detaware Coiiecs (Newark). President, 
William H. Purnell; also Professor of Mental,* 
Moral, and: Political Science; Edward D. 
Porter, Agriculture, Mathematics, and Civil 
Engineering; William D. Mackey, Ancient 
Languages and Classical Literature ; Theodore 
R. Wolfe, Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Natural History; O. B. Super, Modern 
Languages; Wm. McC. Jefferis, Ancient 
Languages and Mathematics; C. Henry, 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene; Charles 
H. Holloway, Phonography ; James L. Beggs, 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


MARYLAND. 


Battrmore Fematze Couiece (Balti- 
more). Founded 1849. (Report of 1873.) 
President, Nathan Covington Brooks ; also 
Professor of Greek and Latin. 

Faculty and officers : Louis Lauer, German ; 
C. Gola, Music; Thomas L. Galleher, Vocal 
Music; A.J. Volek, Drawing and Painting; 
Miss Luella Kelly, English, Belles-Lettres, and 
Physiology ; Miss Mary Boswell Chaney, Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, and History; Mme. An- 
gélique Sixte, French; Mrs. E. A. Polster, 
Music; Miss Jennie Dare Appeson, Music. 

Number of students, 111. 


Sr. Cartes Coutrece (Ellicott City). 
Founded 1731. (Report of 1873.) President, 
S. Ferté. 

Faculty and other college officers: P. P. 
Denis, J. B. Menu, H. F. Griffin, H. M. 
Chapuis, G. E. Viger, S. Guilbaud, J. B. 
Vuibert, F. L. M. Dumont, M. Vignon, C. 
Schrantz. 

Number of students, 185. 


Mr. St. Mary’s Cottece (Emmitsburg). 
Founded 1808. (Report of 1873.) President, 
John McCaffrey ; also Professor of Rhetoric. 

Faculty and other college officers: John 
McCloskey, Vice-President and Treasurer ; 
Henry S. McMurdie, Dogmatic Theology and 
Metaphysics ; John A. Watterson, Moral The- 
ology and Church History ; Charles H. Jourdan, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, and Natural Philos 
ophy; Ernest Lagarde, English Literature and 
Modern Languages ; Joseph Black, Latin and 
Greek; Henry Dielman, German and Music; 
James D. Hickey, Drawing and Writing; 
James E. McIntire, Latin and Greek; Wil- 
liam J. Hill, Librarian; Armand Lalanne, 
Languages and Mathematics. 

Number of students, 171. 


University oF Maryann (Baltimore). 
Founded 1808. (Report of 1873.) Provost, 
Severn T. Wallis. 

Faculty of Physic: William E. A. Aikin, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy ; George W. Milten- 
berger, Obstetrics ; Richard McSherry, Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine ; Christopher 
Johnston, Surgery; Samuel C. Chew, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, and Clinical Medi- 
cine; Frank Donaldson, Physiology and 
Hygiene, and Clinical Professor of Diseases of 
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the Throat, Lungs, and Heart ; William T. 
Howard, Diseases of Women and Children and 
Clinical Medicine ; Julian J. Chisolm, Oph- 
thalmic and Aural Surgery, and Operative Sur- 
gery ; Frances T. Miles, Anatomy, and Clinical 
Professor of Diseases of the Nervous System ; 
L. McLane Tiffany, Demonstrator of Anutomy ; 
John N. Monmonier, Prosector to the Pro- 
Jessor of Anatomy. 


Freperick Cotuece (Frederick). Found- 
ed 1797. President, G. C. Deaver; also 
Professor of Latin and Greek. 

Adjuncts: E.G. Snepherd, Higher English, 
Mathematics, and Sciences; W. H. Harry, 
Mathematics and Lower English. 


Sr. Joun’s Cotiece (Annapolis). Found- 
ed 1784. President, Jas. M. Garnett; also 
Professor of History, Anglo-Saxon, and English. 

Faculty: C. K. Nelson (Vice-President), 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science, Religion, 
and Evidences of Christianity; Julius M. 
Dashiell, Greek and Latin; Abram Claude, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mineralogy and 
Geology, Zotlogy and Botany; W. Woolsey 
Johnson, Mathematics, Mechanics, and Astron- 
omy; William H. Hopkins, German, Greek, 
and Latin; Jules Leroux, French; Henry 
Trostdorf, Music ; —, Drawing; J. 
Grattan Hagner, Latin, Mathematics, and 
English; Henry B. Wirt, Latin, Greek, Eng- 
lish, and Librarian; M Strohm, Gymnastics. 

Number of students, 130. 


Western Marritanp Correce (West- 
minster). Founded 1868. President, J. T. 
Ward; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Science. 

Faculty: James K. Nichols (Vice-Presi- 
dent), Belles-Lettres ; R. L. Brockett, Physical 
Science and French ; James W. Reese, Ancient 
Languages ; Theinas A. Gatch, Mathematics ; 
Edwin M. Wilmer, Preparatory Dep’t and 
German ; Augustus Webster, Theology ; J. W. 
Hering, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene ; 
R. B. Norment, Civil Law and Political Econ- 
omy ; J. P. Sheahan, Geology and Paleontology ; 
Charlotte A. Owings, Ladies’ Department ; 
Caroline S. Brockett and Amanda Gatch, 
Music; Rev. Wm. S. Hammond, College 
Agent, Westminster, Carroll County, Maryland ; 
Michael Baughman, Steward. 

Number of students (men 70, women 61), 
131. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Cotumpran University (Washington). 
Founded 1822. (Report of 1873.) President, 
James C. Welling ; also Professor of Moral 
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and Intellectual Philosophy, and Lecturer on 
History. 

Faculty and other college officers : William 
Ruggles, Political Economy; Adoniram J. 
Huntington, Greek and Latin; Samuel M. 
Shute, English Language and Literature, 
Anglo-Saxon, and German; Edward T. Fres- 
coe, Chemistry, Physics, Natural History, and 
Mathematics; Henri Masson, French ; Roger 
W. Cull, Greek and Latin; James H. Brem: 
merman, Mathematies ; Otis T. Mason, Prin- 
cipal Preparatory Department. 

Law faculty: J. C. Welling, Lecturer on 
English Literature; Samuel Tyler, John C. 
Kennedy, Jnstructors ; John Ordronaux, Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence; William B. Lawrence, 
International Law. 

Medical faculty : C. Riley (Dean of Faculty), 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics; J. Ford 
Thompson, Surgery ; W. W. Johnston, Theory 
and Practice of Medicine; A. F. A. King, 
Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren; Edward T. Fristoe, Chemistry and 
Toxicology ; William B. Drinkard, Anatomy ; 
William Lee, Physiology; Z. T. Savers, 
Demonstrator of Anatomy and Curator of 
Museum. 

Number of students, 266. 


Georcetown CoLiitece (Georgetown). 
Founded 1789. President, Patrick F. Healy ; 
also Prefect of Studies and Lecturer on Christian 
Doctrine. 

Faculty and officers: William A. Loague 
(Vice-President), Treasurer and First Prefect 
of Discipline ; John S. Sumner, Librarian and 
Chaplain; Charles K. Jenkins, Moral The- 
ology; John B. Guida, Rational Philosophy ; 
James Curley, Botany, also Director of Ob- 
servatory; George I. Strong, Physics and 
Mechanics; Daniel J. Kelly, Chemistry and 
Mathematics; Edmund J. Young, Rhetoric ; 
John A. Morgan, Poetry and French ; Eugene 
F. Hill, Jerome Daugherty, Michael F. 
Byrne, Grammar; Richard R. McMahon, 
Francis J. Daly, John T. Hedrick, Assistants ; 
Robert Wehran, German; James Corridon, 
Writing; Anton F. Gloetzner, and Henry 
Perabeau, Music; Charles Hein, Drawing. 

_ Medical department: Noble Young, Medi- 
cine, Pathology, and Medical Ethics ; Flodoardo 
Howard, Olstetrics, and Diseases of Women: 
and Children; Johnson Eliot, Surgery ; James 
E. Morgan, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, 
and Medical Jurisprudence ; J. Harry Thomp- 
son, Diseases of Women and Clinical Surgery ; 
Robert Reyburn, Histology, Microscopy, and 
Clinical Surgery; Ralph Walsh, Physiology, 
and Eye and Ear; Benjamin S. Hedrick, 
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Chemistry and Toxicology; Warwick Evans, 
Anatomy ; Howard H. Barker and Charles V. 
Boardman, Demonstrators ; Parke G. Young, 
Prosector. 

Law department: Charles P. James, Law 
of Real and Personal Property; Samuel F, 
Miller, Equity and Constitutional Law; J. 
Hubley Ashton, Pleading, Practice, and Evi- 
dence; Charles W. Hoffman, Secretary and 
Treasurer 


Number of students, 286. 


Howarp University (Washington). 
Founded 1867. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Oliver O. Howard. 

Professors: William F. Bascom, Greek 
and Latin; Eliphalet Whittlesey, Rhetoric, 
English Literature, Evidences of Christianity ; 
John M. Langston, Zaw; Albert G. Riddle, 
Law; Robert Reyburn, Surgery; Joseph 
Taber Johnson, Obstetrics; Gideon S. Palmer, 
Physiology and Hygiene; Charles B. Purvis, 
Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence ; 
Phineas H. Strong, Medicine; Alexander T. 
Augusta, Anatomy; John B. Reeve, Biblical 
Theology; Amzi L. Barber, Natural Philos- 
ophy ; Melville C. Wilkinson, Military Inspec- 
tor and Commander of Cadets; Cyrus S. 
Richards, Principal of Preparatory Depart- 
ment ; Danforth B. Nichols, Librarian, Curator 
of Cabinet, Biblical Geography, and Antiquities ; 
Lorenzo Westcott, Mcethematics and Biblical 
Introduction ; William C. Tilden, Chemistry ; 
J. Eames Rankin, Homiletics and Pastoral 
Theology; John G. Butler, Sacred History ; 
John M. Brown, Lcclesiastical History ; 
George W. Mitchell, Tutor ; M. E. Goldberge, 
Hebrew; Josiah Holbrook, Principal Normal 
Department ; Miss Maria R. Mann, First As- 
sistant ; Miss A. C. Bowen, Second Assistant, 
in charge of the Normal School. 

Number of students, 248. 


VIRGINIA. 


Couiece or WiLLi4m anp Mary (Wil- 
liamsburg). Founded 1660. President, Ben- 
jamin S. Ewell; also Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy and Mixed Mathe- 
matics, 

Faculty :: George T. Wilmer, Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy and Belles-Lettres ; L. B. 
Wharton, Latin and Greek ; Richard A. Wise, 
Chemistry and Physiology; Chas. 8. Dod, 
Master of the Grammar and “ Matty” School, 


Emory anp Henry Coruece (Emory.) 
Founded 1838. (Report of 1873.) President, 
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Ephraim E. Willey ; also Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science. 

Faculty : Edmund Longley, English Litera- 
ture and Modern Languages, also Librarian; 
James A. Davis, Natural and Experimental 
Science, ‘also Curator of Museum; John L. 
Buchanan, Ancient Languages and Literature ; 
Charles E. Vawter, Mathematics and Hebrew ; 
Joseph H. Ranson, Mathematics ; Daniel H. 
Atkins, Ancient Languages. 

Number of students, 180. 


Hamppen Sripney Coiugce (Prince Ed- 
ward County). Founded 1776. (Report of 
1873.) President, J. M. P. Atkinson; also 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy. 

Faculty : L. L. Holladay, Physical Science, 
also Curator, and Clerk of the Faculty ; Walter 
Blair, Latin and German, also Librarian ; 
Delaware Kemper, Mathematics and Civil 
Engineering; Addison Hoge, Greek and 
French. 

Number of students, 91 


Protestant EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY IN ViroGinta (near Alexandria, 
P. O.; address as above, “ Fairfax County, 
Va.”). Founded 1823. (Report of 1873.) 
President, John Johns; also Professor of Pus- 
toral Theology. 

Faculty: William Sparrow, Systematic Di- 
vinity and Evidences of Christianity ; Joseph 
Packard, Biblical Learning, also Librarian ; 
Cornelius Walker, Ecclesiastical History and 
Canon Law; J. J. McElhinney, Apologetics, 
Church Polity, and Greek Exegesis. 

Number of students, 48. 


Ranpoteu Macon Cotrece (Ashland). 
Founded 1831. President, James A. Duncan; 
also Professor of Moral Philosophy, Metaphys- 
ics, and Biblical Literature. 

Faculty: Thomas R. Price, Greck and 
English; James A. Harrison, Latin and Mod- 
ern Languages ; Harry Estill, Pure and Applied 
Mathematics ; William A. Shepard, Natural 
Science and Chemistry; James A. Duncan, 
Moral Philosophy, Metaphysics, and Biblical 
Literature; M. H. Houston, Physiology and 
Hygiene; Frank C. Woodward and Rob’t E. 
Blackwell, Greek and English ; Robert Sharp 
and Geo. M. Nolley, Latin and Modern Lan- 
guages; R. Bascom Smithey Mathematics. 

Number of students, 235, 


Ricumonp Couiece ( Richmond). Found- 
ed 1835. Chairman of the faculty, B. Pur- 
year; also Professor of Chemistry. 
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Faculty and other college officers: Edmund 
Harrison, Latin; H. H. Harris, Greek ; Rodes 
Massie, Modern Languages; Edward B, Smith, 
Mathematics ; J. L. M. Curry, English ; Chas. 
Winston, Physics; B. Puryear, Chemistry; 
W. A. Maury and Jas. Neeson, Law; Z. B. 
Herndon, Physiology and Hygiene. 

Number of students, 182. 


Roanoke Coxrztece (Salem, Roanoke 
County). Founded 1853. President, D. F. 
Bittle; also Professor of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy. 

Facuity: S. Carson Wells, Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy; William B. Yonce, 
Ancient Languages and Literature; John B. 
Davis, Natural Science; Thomas C. Bittle, 
Modern and Oriental Lanquages ; J. J. Moor- 
man, Physiology and Hygiene; Julius D. 
Dreher, Ancient Languages and English; John 
T. Crabtree, Languages; P. Henry Miller, 
Special Departments ; L. R. Holland, Superin- 
tendent. ' 

Number of students, 160. 


University oF Virornta (Charlottes- 
ville). Founded 1825. (Report of 1873) 
Chairman of the faculty, Charles 8. Venable ; 
also Professor of Mathematics. 

Faculty and other college officers: James 
L. Cabell, Physiology and Surgery ; M. Schele 
de Vere, Modern Languages ; William H. Mc- 
Guffey, Moral Philosophy; John B. Minor, 
Law ; Francis H. Smith, Natural Philosophy ; 
John Staige Davis, Anatomy and Materia 
Medica ; Basil L. Gildersleeve, Greek ; George 
Frederick Holmes, History, Literature, and 
Political Economy ; Stephen O. Southall, Law ; 
William E. Peters, Latin ; James F. Harrison, 
Medicine and Obstetrics; John W. Mallet, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy ; Leopold J. Boeck, 
Applied Mathematics and Civil Engineering ; 
John R. Page, Natural History and Agri- 
culture ; Frank P. Dunington, Analytical and 
Agricultural Chemistry; William B. Towles, 
Demonstrator of Anatomy; William Mynn 
Thornton, Mathematics; Albert Folke, Ap- 
plied Mathematics and Drawing ; W. C. Gross- 
man, Modern Languages; J. Podbielski, 
Modern Languages; William Wertenbaker, 


Librarian. 


Viremta Miitary Institute (Lexing- 
ton). - Founded 1839. (Report of 1873:) 
Superintendent, Francis H. Smith; also Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Moral Philosophy. 

Academic staff: J. T. L. Preston, Latin 
and English Literature ; Thomas H. William- 
son, Practical Engineering, Architecture, und 
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Drawing ; William Gilham, Professor of Agri- 
culture; Robert L. Madison, Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology applied to Agriculture ; 
Scott Ship (Commandant of Cadets), Tactics, 
and Military History and Strategy; William 
Blair, Natural Philosophy ; John M. Brooke, 
Astronomy, Geodesy, Geography, and Mineral- 
ogy ; Marshall McDonald, Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Metallurgy; M. B. Hardin, Chemistry; 
Thomas M. Semmes, Modern Languages ; 
John W. Lyell, Mathematics. 

Assistant professors: W. E. Cutshaw, Civil 
and Military Engineering; J. H. Morrison, - 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology; Richard 
Brooke, French and Tactics ; R. P. W. Morris, 
Mathematics and Tactics; A. Sullivan, Latin 
and Tactics; Alexander Hamilton, Latin and 
Tactics ; J. R. Anderson, Latin, Geography, 
and Tactics; J. B. Marvin, Chemistry and 
Geography. 

Number of students, 275. 


Wasnincton anp Lee University 
(Lexington). Founded 1782. 

Faculty and other college officers: Carter 
J. Harris, Zutin; James J. White, Greek; 
Edward S. Joynes, Modern Languages; J. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Moral Philosophy ; William Pres- 
ton Johnston, History and Political Economy ; 
Alexander L. Nelson, Mathematics; Richard 
8. McCulloch, Natural Philosophy; John L. 
Campbell, Chemistry; N. A. Pratt, Applied 
Chemistry ; J. Randolph Tucker, aw; M. W. 
Humphreys, Ancient Languages; Charles A. 
Graves, Law ; T. J. Kerream, Mathematics and 
Modern Languages; Chas, B. Percy, Applied 
Mathematics ; , Latin; Harvey B. 
Fergusson, Greek and Modern Languages; 
, History; William Dold, Librarian 
and Clerk; Walter Bowie. Proctor. 

Number of students, 226, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Betuany Cotrece (Bethany). Founded 
1841. President, W. K. Pendleton; also 
Professor of Sacred History, Philosophy, and 
Belles-Lettres, 

Faculty: Charles Louis Loos, Languages, 
also Secretary of Faculty; J. B. Crenshaw, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, and Engineering, also 
Librarian; A. Emerson Dolbear, Natural 
Sciences, also Curator of Museum; E. T. Bar- 
clay, Ancient Languages; J. A. Beattie, Eng- 
lish; Robert Kidd, Elocution, 

Number of students, 123. 


West Viroinra University (Morgan- 


town). President, Rev. Alex. Martin. 
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Faculty: J. W. Scott, Vice-President ana 
Mental and Moral Science and English Litera- 
ture; H. H. Pierce, Mathematics and Military 
Science ; F. W. Wood, Modern Languages and 
Literature ; Geo. N. Glover, History, Political 
Economy, and Belles-Lettres; Wm. M. Fon- 
teine, Agriculture, Chemistry, and Natural His- 
tory; F..8. Lyon, Preparatory; Robert C. 
Berkeley, Ancient Languages and Literature ; 
Benj. W. Smith and D. B. Purinton, Pre- 
paratory Department ; E.. Shishler, Superintend- 
ent of Grounds and Buildings; Hugh W. 
Brock, Physiology and Hygiene; John A. 
Dille, Civil and Constitutional Law ; L. Dunne, 
Meteorological,Observer and Instructor in Signal- 
izing and Telegraphy. 

Number of students, 138. 


Waeetine Femare Cotrece (Wheeling). 
Founded 1850, President, William H. Mor- 
ton ; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Science. 

Faculty : J. A. McEwen, Natural Sciences ; 
Miss F. J. Duty, Belles-Lettres ; Miss Mary 
M. Hallowell, Classics and Higher Mathemat- 
ics; Miss Julia Humphreville, Mathematics ; 
Miss Dora P. Hervey, History and Botany ; 
Miss Issie A. Clark, English Branches ; Miss 
Emeline Armstrong, English Branches; Miss 
Ida H. Roseman, Preparatory Department ; 
Miss Margaretta Doddridge, French; F. C. 
H. Lambe, German ; Robert Kidd, Eldcution ; 
Miss M. Doddridge, Principal Music and Art 
Department ; Miss Theresa Doddridge, Instru- 
mental Music; Miss Laura T. McKenzie, 
Instrumental Music; Mrs. M. W. Walker, 
Vocal Music, Guitar, and Harp; Mrs. Lucy 
Wilkinson, Drawing and Painting; Miss 
Nettie Ogden, Drawing and Fancy Needlework. 

Number of students, 200, 


GEORGIA. 


Atvanta University (Atlanta). Found- 
ed 1867. President, Edmund A. Ware; also 
Professor of History. 

Faculty : Thomas N. Chase, Greek ; George 
W. Walker, Mathematics; William M. Bris- 
toll, Latin; Cyrus W. Francis, Theology; 
William L. Clark, Lucy E. Case, Emma C. 
Ware, Mrs. George W. Walker, Mrs. William 
M. Bristoll, Laura I. Scott, Fannie F, Ford ; 
Mattie A. Gerrish, Teacher of Music; Mrs. 
Edmund A. Ware, Matron, 

Number of students (men and women), 197. 


Emory Co.irece (Oxford). Founded 
. President, O. L. Smith ; also Professor 
of Mental and Moral Science, and English. 
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Faculty: Geo. W. W. Stone (Vice-Presi. 
dent), Mathematics ; Alexander Means, Natural 
Science; 1.8. Hopkins, Natural Science ; Mor- 
gan Callaway, Latin; John M. Doggett, 
Greek; Rufus W. Smith, Academic Depart- 
ment, 

Number of students, 155. 


Forman University (Greenville). 
Founded 1851. President, James ©. Fur. 
man; also Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Logic, and Rhetoric. 

Faculty: D. T. Smith, Ancient Languages ; 
C. H. Judson, Mathematics and Mechanical 
Philosophy ; J. M. Harris, Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistrg. 


Geore1a FemaLe Couiece (Madison), 
Founded 1849, (Report of 1873.) President, 
George Y. Browne. 

Faculty: Mrs, George Y. Browne, Presid- 
ing Teacher ; Mrs. W. S. McHenry, Vocal and 
Instrumental Music; Mile. Julie Haas, French, © 
German, and Music: Miss Kate H. Browne, 
Drawing and Painting. 

Number of students, 84, 


Meprcau Cotiece or Gzoreia (Augus- 
ta). Founded 1830. (Report of 1873.) Dean 
of faculty, L. A. Dugas; also Professor of 
Surgery. 

Faculty: I. P. Garvin, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics; Lewis D. Ford, Institutes and 
Practice of Medicine ; Joseph A. Eve, Obstet- 
rics, and Diseases of Women and Infants; 
George W. Rains, Medical Chemistry and 
Pharmacy; Henry ¥. Campbell, Operative 
Surgery and Surgical Anatomy; Edward Ged- 
dings, Physiology and Pathology; eSaussure 
Ford, Anatomy; William H. Doughty, Mate- 
ria Medica and Therapeutics ; Robert C. Eve, 
Anatomical D trator and Prosecior ; 8. C. 
Eve, Clinical Assistant at Dispensary. 

Number of students, 97. 





KENTUCKY. 


Berea Co.Litece (Berea). (Report of 
1873.) President, E. H. Fairchild; also 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and instructors: John G, Fee, 
Evidences of Christianity and Biblical Litera- 
turé; Rev J. A. R. Rogers, Greek; Henry 
F. Clark, Latin; Albert A. Wright, Cheinis- 
try and Natural Science; Henry R. Chitten- 
den, Principal Preparatory Department ; Mrs. 
Juliet C. Clark, Principal Ladies’ Depart- 
ment; Mrs. Charlotte M. White, Assistant 
Principal; Miss Kate Gilbert, Grammar ; 
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Miss C. Elizabeth Hulsart, Miss Ellen J. 
Hall, Teachers: Miss Anna M. Clark, Jnstru- 
mental Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
247. 


Beraer Coiiece (Russellville). Found- 
ed 1849. President, —— . 

Faculty: Leslie Waggener, Chairman, and 
English; J. 8. Gray, Mathematics; Charles 
M. Furman, Natural Science; Thomas W. 
Tobey, Greek and German; P. A. Pointer, 
Latinand French; W. W. Gardner, Systematic 
and Pastoral Theology. 

Number of stndents, 113. 


Kentucky Wesieyan University (Mil- 
lersburg). Founded 1866. (Report of 1873.) 
President, B. Arbogast ; also Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty: J. Darby, Natural Sciences; A. 
G. Murphey, Greek ; Charles H. Theiss, 
Mathematics ; T. W. Jordan, Latin. 

Number of students, 102. 


University or Loutsvitye (louisville). 
Medical Department. Founded 1836. (Re- 
port of 1873.) Dean of faculty, J. M. Bodiene; 
also Professor of Anatomy. 

Faculty: G. W. Bayless, Principles and 
Practice of Surgery: L. P. Yandell, jun., Ma- 
teria Medica and Clinical Medicine; E. R. 
Palmer, Physiology and Histology; T. S. Bell, 
Science and Practice of Medicine and Public Hy- 
giene; John E Crowe, Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and: Children; James W. Holland, 
Medical Chemistry anda Toxicology ; David W. 
Yandell, Clinical Surgery; R. O. Cowling, 
Surgery and Demonstrator of Anatomy ; F. C. 
Wilson, Melvin Rhorer, W. O. Roberts, J. H. 
Leslie, Assistant Demonstrators ; H. A. Cottell, 
Prosector and Curator. 

Faculty of law department (founded 
1846): Henry Pirtle, Constitutional Law, 
Equity, and Commercial Law; Bland Bal- 
lard, Practice of Law and International Law ; 
Thomas E. Bramlette, History and Science of 
Law, Real Property, Contracts, Criminal Law. 

Number of students, 250. 


TENNESSEE. 


CentraL Tennessee Coniece (Nash- 
ville). Founded 1866. President, J. Braden ; 
aiso Teacher in Theological and Normal Dep’ts ; 
C. W. Munson, Academic and Normal Dep’ts ; 
Miss M. C. Owen, Academic and Normal 
Dep’ts; J. B. Willis, Preparatory and Aca- 
demic ; Dep’ts J. W. Gosling, Preparatory 
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and Academic Dep’ts; O. Dunham, Prepara- 
tory and Academic Dep’ts: Miss H. M. Per- 
kins, Intermediate Dep’t; Miss E. Plotner, 
Intermediate Dep’ts ; Miss M. Spain, Academic 
and Preparatory Dep’ts ; Miss F. V. Nicholson, 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

Number of students (men 139, women 123), 
262. 


CuMBERLAND Untversity (Lehanon). 
Founded 1842. President, B. W. McDon- 
nold ; also Professor of Mental Science. 

Faculty: Alexander Erskine, Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women; A. H. Buchanan, 
Mathematics; Benjamin W. Avent, Surgery; 
Hon. Nathan Green, Law; Robert W. Mitch- 
ell, Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; Rich- 
ard Beard, Systematic Theology; Richard B. 
Maury, Medicine; R. L. Caruthers, Zaw; 
Dudley D. Saunders, Anatomy; James M. 
Safford, Physical Science; J. Joseph Wil- 
liams, Physiology and Pathological Anatomy; 
William D. McLaughlin, Latin and Greek ; 
Alfred H. Voorhies, Aural and Ophthalmic 
Surgery; D. S. Bodenhamer, Commercial 
Coli2ye and Classical Preparatory; Felix Me- 
Farland, Chemistry and Toricology; Gusta- 
vus B. Thornton, Demonstrator of Anatomy ; 
H T. Norman, English Course ; Robert Thum- 
mel, Prosector; Thomas Toney, Book-keep- 
ing; R. H. Anthony, Telegraphy. 

Number of students, 268. 


East Tennessee UNIVERSITY AND 
State Inpustriat Coutece (Knoxville). 
Founded 1869. President, Thomas W. 
Humes; also Professor of Ethics and Evi- 
dences of Religion. 

Faculty : John Kerr Payne, Mathematics and 
Mechanical Philosophy; Morton W. Easton, 
Latin and Greek; Richard L. Kirkpatrick, 
English, and Mental Science; Hunter Nichol- 
son, Agriculture and Horticulture; Frank H. 
Bradley, Mineralogy and Geology; Beverly 8. 
Burton, General and Agricultural Chemistry ; 
F. Experandieu, French; 8. B. Crawford, 
Military Science and Tactics; Thomas C. 
Teasdale, Rhetoric and Elocution; Spurrier 
Howard-Smith, Drawing and Mathematics ; 
Eben Alexander, Ancient Languages; Albert 
Ruth, Principal Preparatory Department ; 
Thomas Roberts, Wm. B. Payne, Lewis W. 
Philson, and A. L. Wakefield, Jnstructors ; 
G R. Knabe, Singing. 

Number of students, 317. 


East TENNESSEE ‘Westeran Unrver- 


sity (Athens). Founded 1867. President, 
Rev. James A. Dean; also Professor of Men- 
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tal and Moral Science; David A. Bolton, 
Greek and Latin; J. Monroe Goddard, Mathe- 
matics; Mrs, Jonathan L. Mann, Preceptress ; 
Sue R. Crouch, Teacher of Music; Wilbur R. 
Turner and Joseph H. Ketron, Tutors; W. 
W. Alexander, Physiology and Hygiene. 
Number of students (men and women), 137. 


Fisk University (Nashville), Presi- 
dent, A. K. Spence; also Instructor in Greek 
and French. 

Instructors and officers: Geo. L. White, 
Music ; H. 8. Bennett, Pastor and Theology ; 
Helen C. Morgan, Latin; F. A. Chase, Phys- 
ical Science ; Sylvanus Hayward, Mathematics ; 
Henrietta Matson, English ; Hannah A. Lord, 
History and Reading; Amelia A. Stuckey, 
Geography and Drawing; Susan A. Cooley, 
Normal School; Dell E. Santley, Primary 
School ; Ella Sheppard and Rebecca Massey, 
Music; Mary L. Santley, Matron. 

Number of students (men 186, women 204), 
390. 


Strate Femate Cotzece (Memphis). 
(Report of 1873.) President, C. Collins; 
also Professor of Moral and Mental Phil- 
osophy. 

Faculty: A. J. M. Bizien, Languages, Book- 
keeping, and Penmanship ; Mary B. Carl, Eng- 
lish; Ada L. Eno, Mathematics, English 
Literature, and Ornamentals ; Helen E. Seavey, 
Mathematics, English Literature, and Orna- 
mentals; Marie L. Bizien, French; Jonnella 
Allen, Primary Dep’t; Wm. F. Stradella, J. 
L. Boylan, A. S. Purnell, M. W. Villepigue, 
and Maria Montsarrat, Music; Pamelia B. 
Stradella, Painting and Drawing. 

Number of students, 207. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE Soutna (Sewanee). 


Founded 1868. (Report of 1873.) Chan- 
cellor, W. M. Green. 

Faculty : J. Gorgas, Engineering and Phys- 
ics; T. F. Sevier, Proctor and Grammar 
School ; Caskie Harrison and John William- 
son, Ancient Languages ; F. A. Shoup, Mathe- 
matics, also Ecclesiastical History and Polity ; 
C. M. Beckwith, Mathematics ; Robert Dab- 
ney, Metaphysics and English Literature ; John 
B. Elliot, Chemistry; W. P. DuBose, Ethics 
and Evidences of Christianity, Systematics, Di- 
vinity, and Exegesis, also Chaplain F, Schaller 
and A. P. Schneider, Modern Languages ; J. 
Gorges, Head Master of Grammar School ; 
W. F. Grabau, Music; Robert DuBose, As- 
sistant. 

Number of students, 256. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Trinity Correce (Trinity). President, 
B. Craven; also Professor of Metaphysics, 
Rheotoric, and Logic. 

Faculty: W. T. Ganaway, Latin and His- 
tory; O. W. Carr, Greek and Modern Lan- 
guages; L, Johnson, Mathematics; W,. H. 
Pegram, Natural Science; John W. Young, 
Law. 

Number of students, 122. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Erskine Cotiece (Due West). President, 
W. M. Grier; also Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty: J. P. Pressby, Greek; J. N. 
Young, Mathematics and Natural Sciences ; 
W. S. Lowry, Latin; Wm. Hood, Belles- 
Lettres and History. 


Furman University (Greenville). (Re- 
port of 1873.) President, James C. Furman; 
also Professor of Intellectual Philosophy, 
Logic, and Rhetoric. 

Faculty: D. T. Smith, Ancient Languages 
and Literature; C. H. Judson, Mathematics 
and Mechanical Philosophy; J. M. Harris, 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

Number of students, 47. 


Worrorp Coxtece (Spartanburg, C. H.). 
Founded 1851. President, A. M. Shipp; 
also Professor of Mental and Moral Science, 
Latin, and Greek. P 

Faculty: David Duncan, Greek; White- 
foord Smith, English ; Warren DuPre, Natural 
Science ; J. H. Cartisle, Mathematics. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Cuickasaw Femate Cottece (Ponto- 
toc.) Founded 1854. (Report of 1873.) : 
President, P. F. Witherspoon. 

Faculty: Emma S. Witherspoon, Sarah 
N. Miller, Mira J. White, Mary C. Morrison, 
Mary A. Clopton, L. J. Pearson. 

Number of students, 94. 


Toneatoo University (Tongaloo). 
Founded 1869. (Report of 1873.) President, 
J. K. Nutting ; also Preceptor in Theology and 
the Pastoral Charge. 

Faculty: A. J. Steele, Normal Department, 
Teaching; Miss Mary Smith, Miss Celestia 
Bailey, Assistants ; J. K. Deering, Intermedi- 
ate Department ; Miss Laura Tucker, Assist- 
ant; Miss H. C. Bullard, Primary Depart- 
ment; Mrs. A. J. Steele, Music, also Latin; 
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§. C. Osborne, Agriculture and Mechanics, 
also» Business Manager. 
Number of students, over 200. 


TEXAS. 


Barton’ University (Independence). 
Founded 1845. (Reportof 1873.) President, 
William Carey Crane; also Professor of 
Ethics and Belles-Lettres. 

Faculty: R. E. B. Baylor, Political Econ- 
omy and Constitutional Law ; Charles Judson 
Crane, Mathematics and Natural Science; 
Charles F. Jensen, German; H. C. F. 
Schmidt, Civil Engineering ; Harris T. Green, 
English; H. A. McArdle, Drawing. 

Number of students, 135. 


MICHIGAN. 


Aprian Cortece (Adrian). Founded 
1859. (Report of 1873.) Acting President, 
A. H. Lowrie ; also Professor of History and 
English Literature, 

Faculty and other college officers: G. B. 
McElroy, Mathematics and Astronomy; I. W. 
Cassell, Latin and Greek; J. M. Thomson, 
Music; Mrs. Martha B. Lowrie, French; D. 


8. Stephens, Logic and Rhetoric; W. L. Pen- 
field, German, Latin, and Greek; I. W. Me- 
Keever, Natural Science; Miss M. Ada Shri- 
ver, Painting and Drawing; Miss Ida T. 
Wilkes, Vocal Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
155, 


Atsion Cotiece (Albion). Founded 
1843. (Report of 1873.) President, George 
B. Jocelyn ; also Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy. 

Faculty: W. H. Perrine, History, Belles- 
Iattres, and Art; J. H. Hopkins, Latin; M. 
W. Darling, Greek ; J. H. Fassett, Mathemat- 
ics; William M. Osband, Natural Sciences; 
Mrs. Lucy A. Osband, Preceptress and Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages; Miss Juliet Brad- 
bury, Instrumental Music; Miss Kate A. M. 
Belknap, Vocal Music. 

Number of students (men 116, women 
110), 226. 


Hiiispate Cotiece (Hillsdale). Found- 
ed 1855. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Daniel M. Graham ; also Professor of Mental 
Philosophy and Biblical Literature. 

Faculty: Ransom Dunn, Systematic and 
Pastoral Theology ; Spencer J. Fowler, Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy; George Mc- 
Millan, Greek and Latin; F. Wayland Dunn, 
Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres ; Daniel M. Fisk, 
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Chemistry and. Natural History; John §8. 
Copp, Ecclesiastical History and Homiletics ; 
H. Laura Rowe, Principal of the Ladies’ De- 
partment ; Miss Mary A. Stratton, Assist- 
ant Principal; Mrs. Alma H. Fisk, French 
and German; Alexander C. Rideout, Princi- 
pal of Commercial Department, Commercial 
Law; Warren A. Drake, Commercial Arith- 
metic and Penmanship; George B. Gardner, 
Painting and Drawing; Melville W. Chase, 
Instrumental and Vocal Music; Mrs. Olive C. 
Chase, Cultivation of the Voice. 

Number of students (men and women), 
606. 


Katamazoo Co.tece (Kalamazoo). 
Founded 1855. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Kendall Brooks ; also Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers : Samuel 
Brooks, Latin and Physical Science, also 
Librarian ; Austin George, English Literature ; 
Lewis Stuart, Greek; E. J. W. McEwen, 
German and French; Miss Kate Brearley, 
LIady Principal; Mrs. L. H. Trowbridge, 
Music ; Miss Ellen Price, Painting and Draw- 
ing; Miss Mary Brearley, Preparatory De- 
partment ; T. Z. R. Jones, Assistant Librarian ; 
J. R. Grenell, Janitor. 

Number of students (men and women), 192. 


Oxrivet Co.tiece (Olivet). (Report of 
1873.) Acting President, John H. Hewitt, 
also Professor of Latin, and Instructor in 
English Literature. 

Faculty : Oramel Hosford, Astronomy and 
Natural Philosophy, also Teaching ; Joseph L. 
Daniels, Greek and German; Alexander B. 
Brown, Music; Charles P. Chase, Mathemat- 
ics; J. T. Scoyell, Chemistry and Natural 
Science ; George H. Ashley, Latin and His- 
tory ; Miss Henrietta P. Dennis, Principal of 
Ladies’ Department and Instructor in French ; 
Miss Annie M Benedict, Mathematics ; Miss 
Harriet M. Drake, Latin and English; Miss 
Caroline E. Skinner, Piano; Charles O. 
Brown, Penmanship and Book-keeping. 

Number of students (men and women), 
307. 


State AGricutTtuRAL COLLEGE OF 
Micuiean (Lansiug). Founded——. (Re- 
port of 1873.) President, T. C. Abbot, also 
Professor of Mextal Philosophy and Logic. 

Faculty: Manly Miles, Practical Agricul- 
ture, also Farm Superintendent; R. C. Ked- 
zie, Chemistry; George T. Fairchild, English 
Literature, also Librarian; Albert J. Cook, 
Zovlogy and Entomolgy ; William J. Beal, Bot- 
any and Horticulture; William K. Kedzie, 
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Chemstry ; Edwin H. Hume, Foreman of the 
Farm ; ——.White, Assistant ; James Sharkey, 
Gardener ; Peter Felker, Foreman of the Gar- 
dens. 
Number of students, 131. 


University oF Micartean (Ann Arbor). 
Founded 1841. (Report of 1873.) President, 
James B. Angell. 

Faculty and officers: George P. Williams, 
Physics; Abram Sager, Obstetrics ; Silas H. 
Douglass, Chemistry; Alonzo B. Palmer, 
Pathology and Practice of Medicine ; Corydon 
L. Ford, Anatomy and Physiology; Henry S. 
Frieze; Latin; James V. Campbell, Law ; 
Charles I. Walker, Law ; Thomas M. Cooley, 
Law; James C. Watson, Astronomy; Edward 
Olney, Mathematics; Andrew Ten Brook, 
Librarian; Charles K. Adams, History; 
Charles A. Kent, Law; Benjamin F. Cocker, 
Moral and Mental Philosophy; Albert B. 
Prescott, Chemistry and Pharmacy ; Martin L. 
D’Ooge, Greek ; Henry S. Chzever, Therapeu- 
tics, Materia Medica, and Physiology ; George 
8. Morris, Modern Languages and Literature ; 
Charles E. Greene, Civil Engineering ; George 
E. Frothingham, Anatomy, Ophthalmology, and 
Aural Surgery ; George B. Merriman, Physics ; 
Edward L. Walter, Latin; Albert H. Patten- 
gill, Greek; Donald Maclean, Surgery ; 
Joseph B. Davis, Civil Engineering ; Preston 
B. Rose, Chemistry; Mark W. Harrington, 
Geology, Zodlogy, and Botany; P. R. B. De 
Pont, French; Wooster W. Beman, Mathe- 
matics ; Robert Harbison, Modern Languages 
and Literature ; Francis A. Blackburn, Latin ; 
Marcus Baker, Mathematics; Charles S. 
Denison, Engineering and Drawing ; Isaac N. 
Demmon, Mathematics ; Harry B. Hutchins, 
History and Rhetoric; Alfred Hennequin, 
French. 

Number of students, 1,163. 


OHIO. 


Antioch Coxiece (Yellow Springs). 
Founded 1858. Acting President, S. C. Derby. 

Faculty :. John B. Weston, Greek ; Samuel 
C. Derby, Latin; Charles H. Chandler, 
Chemistry and Physics; G. 8. Hall, Mental 
Philosophy and English Literature ; Edward 
W. Claypole, ‘Geology, Zodlogy, and Botany ; 
Achsah E. Weston, Zella Reid, and Emily E. 
Derby, Assistants.in Preparatory School. 

Number of students (men and women), 116. 


Batpwin University (Berea). Founded 
1846. (Report of 1873.) President, W. D. 
Godman ; also Professor of Mental and Moral 


Faculty: William C. Peirce, Chemistry and 
Natural History; Aaron Schuyler, Apphied 
Mathematics and Logic; John W. White, 
Greek; Albert D. Knapp, Latin; Elizabeth 
Hall, French Language and English Literature ; 
Ellen H. Warner, Pure Mathematics ; Martin 
V. B. Clark, Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and 
Applied Chemistry; Martha Baldwin F'!an- 
nery, Painting; Mrs. M. B. Knapp, Lan- 
guages ; Frank M. Davis, Znstrumental Mus c; 
H. J. Kroenke, Principal of Commercial Le- 
partment. 

Number of students (men and women), 
326. 


Bucutet University (Akron). Found- 
ed 1871. President, S. H. M’Collester; also 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty: N. White, Ancient Languages ; 
Helen F. Spaulding, Rhetoric and English 
Literature ; Carl F, Kolbe, Modern Lanquagrs ; 
Alfred Welsh, Mathematics; Sarah M. 
Glazier, Natural Science; E. Fraunfelter, 
Engineering; Wallace Mayo, Greek; Mary 
E. Stockman, Latin and English; Gustavus 
Sigel, Music; Susan Chamberlain, English ; 
Emma Miller, Penmanship. 


CincinnaTI WESLEYAN COLLEGE FOR 
Youne Women. Founded 1842. (Report 
of 1873.) President, Lucius H. Bugbee ; also 
Professor of Mental and Moral Science. 

Faculty: Charles C. Bragdon, Latin and 
Greek; Jules Luquiens, Modern Languages ; 
Catherine J. Chamberlayne, Lady Principal ; 
Luella Clark, Ethics and Criticism ; Lucy Her- 
ron Parker, Natural Science; Frances A. 
Fish, Mathematics; Anna FE. Fish, English 
Literature ; Eliza J. Allen, History and Mytho- 
logy ; Charlotte S. Colby, Mathematics and 
Penmanship; Anna H. Martin, Preparatory 
and Academic Department ; Mary W. Richard- 
son, Art; Joseph E. Locke, Science; Carl 
Barus, Principal of Department of Music, 
Vocal Music; Arthur Mees, Jnstrumental 
Music ; Augusta Hermann, ZJnstrumental 
Music ; Wilhelmine Moéellmann, Zustrumental 
Music. 

Number of students, 200. 


CieveLaND Femate Seminary (Cleve- 
land). Founded 1853, President, S. N. 
Sanford. 

Faculty: Levi Buttles, Actuary; Mary E. 
Seymour, Belles-Lettres and Gymnastics ; Jennie 
R. Moody, Natural Science, Algebra, and But- 
ler; Mary E. Hughes, Latin, History, and 
Geometry; John Underner, Organ and Vocal 
Culture; William Heydler, Piano; Hester A. 
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McKay, Piano and Vocal Culture; M. Hart- 
rath, French and German; Helen A. Holmes, 
Drawing and Painting; Alice L. Townsend, 
English Branches. 

Euclid Avenue Branch: Julia E. Blakelee, 
Lady Principal, English and Latin; Sibyl 
Swett, Latin and English; Harriet M. Lester, 
Preparatory Department; Elsie Keppler, 
French and German; Louis Knill, Greek; 
W. W. Partridge, Music. 


Denison University (Granville). Found- 
ed 1831. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Samson Talbot ; also Professor of Moral aud 
Intellectual Philosophy and Biblical Theology. 

Faculty and other officers: Fletcher O. 
Marsh, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; 
John Stevens, Latin;: William A. Stevens, 
Greek; Almon U. Thresher, Rhetoric and 
English Literature, also Librarian; Lewis E. 
Hicks, Natural Sciences; Henry A. Rogers, 
Principal Preparatory Department ; Franklin A. 
Slater, Mathematics ; Henry F. Burton Classi- 
cal Tutor. 

Number of students, 190. 


Ecrectic Mepricat Institute (Cincin- 


nati). Founded 1826 ; chartered 1845. (Re- 
port of 1873.) 

Faculty: John King, Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women ; F. J. Locke, Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics ; John M, Scudder, Patholo- 
gy and Practice of ‘edicine; A. J. Howe, 
Surgery ; Edwin Freeman, Anatomy; Z. Free- 
man, Clinical Medicine and Surgery; J. F. 
Judge, Chemistry and Physiology ; Thomas C, 
Hannah, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Number of students, 181. 


Farmer’s Cotiece (College Hill). 
Founded 1873. President, J. S. Lowe; also 
Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature, 
Mental and Moral Sciences. 

Faculty: Charles E. Holt, Chemistry, Phi- 
losophy, and Mathematics; John A. Warder, 
Agriculture; Miss R. S. Amidon, Preparatory 
Department ; Mrs. S. W. Kumler, Vocal Music ; 
Miss —— Doisy, French; Elizabeth Cald- 
well, Drawing ; Robert Kidd, Elocution. 

Number of students (men 39, women 20), 
59. 


German Watiace Couiece (Berea). 
Founded 1863, from German Department of 
Baldwin University. President, W. Nast. 

Faculty: P. E. Schneider, Vice-President ; 
A. Libenstein, Biblical Literature ; Karl Rie- 
menschneider, Ancient Languages; Victor 
Wilker, Modern Languages; J. O. Berg, 
Music. 
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Number of students (men 89, women 21), 
110. 


Giexpate Femare Couiiece (Glendale). 
Founded 1855. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Ludlow D. Potter. 

Faculty : Miss Ellen Wiley (Lady Princi- 
pal), Rhetoric, English Literature, §c.; John 
Gosman, Ancient Languages, Natural Science, 
Astromony ; Miss Asenath Cox, Mathematics, 
Latin, Physiology, gc. ; Miss Eliza D. Bon- 
nell, Latin, English Grammar, Mathematics ; 
Miss Sarah F. Furman, Latin, History ; Miss 
Lucelia Wakefield, Mathematics, Latin, §c.; 

. Miss Eugenia Birdsall, Drawing and Paint- 
ing; Mad’lle Louise Valois, French and Ger- 
man; Miss Anna Klauczek, Instrumental 
Music; Miss Julia L. Spring, Vocal Music 
and Guitar; Miss H. Louise Taylor, Znstru- 
mental Music, Organ. 

Number of students, 106. 


GRANVILLE Femae Coiiece (Granville). 
Founded 1833. (Report of 1873.) Principals, 
George H. Webster, also Professor of Meta- 
phyiscs, Ethics, Evidences, Anglo-Saxon, Greek ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Webster. 

Faculty : Calvin C. Herriott, Zatin, Mathe- 
matics, Botany, Logic; Mary A. Linnell, 
Latin, Mathematics, Science, History ; M. 
Eliza eth Abbot, English and German, Rhetoric, 
Mathematics ; Miss C. Louise Johnson, Paint- 
ing, Crayoning, Drawing, French; Emma Me- 
Cune, Penmanship ; Mary Abbott Thresher, 
Organ, Piano, Vocal Culture; W. F. Kumler, 
Piano, Vocal Culture; Mary T. Bryan, Pri- 
mary Department. 

Number of students, 109. 


Hartsvitte University (Hartsville), 
President, W. J. Pruner; also Professor of 
Mental Philosophy and Greek. 

Faculty : Lewis Mobley, Chemistry, Geology, 
$c. ; J. Joseph Riley, Zatin; Samuel Wertz, 
Mathematics ; James L. Funkhouser, Natural 
Science; Wiliiam Fix, Physiology, &c.; Simon 
B. Ervin, Theology; Lewis Mobley, Book- 
keeping; Mrs. L. A. Porter, Piano; J. Joseph 
Riley, Librarian, 

Number of students (men and women), 177. 


HeEIpecBerG Cotiece (Tiffin). Founded 
1850. President, George W. Williard; also 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, 
Logic, and Evidences of Christianity. 

Faculty and other college officers: J. H. 
Good, Dogmatic and Practical Theology; Her- 
man Rust, Exeyetical and Historical Theology; 
R. Good, Natural Sciences; O. A. 8. Hursh, 
Latin and Greek ; C. O. Knepper, Belles-Lettres 
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and History; C. Hornung, Mathematics and 
Mechanical Philosophy; C. H. G. Von Luthe- 
nau, German; Edwin R. Williard, Latin and 
Greek ; ——, Penmanship and Drawing. 
Number of students (men and women), 216, 


Hitisporovucn Femare Cotirece (Hills- 
borough). (Report of 1873.) Founded 1855. 

Faculty : Joseph McD. Mathews, Astronomy 
and Ancient Languages; Mattie Mathews 
(Lady Principal), Mathematics, and Belles- 
Lettres; Catherine Overstreet, Primary 
Classes; George Heidleberg, Music ; Mrs. 
J. H. Jolly, Painting and Drawing; B. Maria 
Harman, Music; Jane Rapp, Waxwork. 

Number of students, 70. 


Hiram Cotrece (Hiram). Founded 1849. 
President, Burke A. Hinsdale; also Professor 
of Philosophy, History, and Biblical Literature. 

Faculty : Grove E. Barber, Greek and Latin; 
Wilson S, Atkinson, Mathematics and Astron- 
omy; Geo. H. Colton, Natural Sciences ; 
Osmer C. Hill, Principal Commercial and 
Chirographic Departments ; A.J. Squire,Chem- 
istry and Physiology ; Marietta Cuscaden, Prin- 
cipal Ladies’ Department; Mary E. Hinsdale, 
German ; Mrs. J. C. Ellis, Instrumental Music. 

Number of students (men 116, women 
119), 235. 


Homeoratnic Hosritan CoLiecE 
(Cleveland). Founded 1849. Dean, N. 
Schneider ; also Professor of Surgery. 

Faculty: Jehu Brainerd, Chemistry and 
Toxicology; George W. Barnes, Materia 
Medica; A. O. Blair, Theory and Practice ; 
John C. Sanders, Obstetrics; H. H. Baxter, 
Materia Medica; S. A. Boynton, Physiology ; 
G. J. Jones, Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy ; 
C. H. Von Tagen, Ophthalmology and Otology ; 
E. R. Taylor, Chemistry and Toricology; G. 
O. Spence, Gynecology; I. B. Massey, Physi- 
oiogy of the Nervous System; G. M. Barber, 
Medical Jurisprudence ; H. L. Obetz, Anatomy ; 
H. B. Van Norman, Hygiene, Librarian, and 
Curator of the Museum. 

Number of matriculants (men and women), 
63. 


Kenyon Cottece (Gambier). Founded 
1824. (Report of 1873.) President, Eli T. 
Tappan ; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers : 


John 
Trimble, Greek; Edward C. Benson, Latin, 
also Librarian; Theodore Sterling, Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry; George A. Strong, 


English Literature, History, and Rhetoric; 
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Gregory T. Bedell, Theology; Morris A. 

Tyng, Biblical Literature and Hebrew ; Wii- 

liam B, Bodine, Chaplain; Andrew L. Rals- 

ton, Tutor, John G. Black, Grammar School. 
Number of students, 72. 


Marietta Coiiecer (Marietta). Found- 
ed 1835. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Israel W. Andrews; also Professor of Intcl- 
lectual and Pol:tical Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: John 
Kendrick, Greek; Ebenezer B. Andrews, 
Geology; George R. Rosseter, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy ; John L. 
*Mills, Latin; David E. Beach, Moral Philoso- 
phy and Rhetoric: William B. Graves, 
Natural Sciences ; George R. Gear, Principal 
of Preparatory Department; John L. Davis, 
Tutor; Cyrus A. Bentley, Vocal Music; 
William Holden, Librarian and Curator of 
Cabinet. 

Number of students, 190. 


Miami University (Oxford). Founded 
1809. (Report of 1873.) President, Andrew 
D. Hepburn ; also Professor of Philosophy and 
Literature. 

Faculty and other college officers: Robert 
H. Bishop, Latin; Robert W. McFarland, 
Mathematics and Astronomy ; Henry 8. Osborn, 
Natural Science ; James D. Coleman, Greck; 
H. B. McClure, Preparatory Department. 

Number of students. 110. 


Mount Union Coxiece (Alliance). 
Founded 1846. Chartered 1858. (Report 
of 1873.) President, O. N. Hartshorn ; also 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philgsophy. 

Faculty: I. O. Chapman (Vice-President), 
Mathematics and Civil Engineering ; George W. 
Clarke, Latin and Greek; E. N. Hartshorn, 
Didactics, Commercial Science, and Actual 
Business; James A. Brush, Chemistry and 
Logic, and Librarian; Gustave A. Scherf, 
German and French ; 'T. Armstrong, Penman- 
ship; William Armstrong, Instrumental Music 
and Voice Culture; R. E. Hudson, Vocal 
Music; D. 8. Evans, Fine Arts; Miss Flora 
Tanneyhill, Painting and Drawing; Rev. 
Homer J. Clark, English Literature; H. D. 
Gould, English Branches; Adrian J. Ebell, 
Botany, Zoblogy, and Physical Culture ; William 
Hunter, Sacred Literature; R. Johnson, Busi- 
ness and Commercial Ethics; J. W. F. White, 
Commercial Law; Mrs. 1.0. Chapman, Pre- 
ceptress Ladies’ Department; B. U. Jacob, 
Curator of Museum. 
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Oxserutr Cotitece (Oberlin). Founded 
1834. President, James H. Fairchild; also 
Professer of Theology and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty: Charles G. Finney, Pastoral 
Theology ; John Morgan, New Testament Lite- 
rature and Biblical Theology; James Das- 
comb, Chemistry, Botany, and Physiology ; John 
M. Ellis, Mental Philosophy and Rhetoric; 
Charles H. Churchill, Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy; Jadson Smith, Church and 
General History ; Giles W. Shurtleff, Latin ; 
James H. Laird, Principal of Preparatory 
Department ; Hiram Mead, Sacred Rhetoric ; 
William H. Ryder, Greek ; Albert A. Wright, 
Geology and Natural History, and Lecturer on 
Religion and Science ; Fénelon B. Rice, Music ; 
Elijah P. Barrows, Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Literature; Henry Cowles, Prophecy ; A. 
Hastings Ross, Church Polity; Augustus G. 
Upton, Latin; James R. Severance, Elocu- 
tion ; Kate A. Bushnell, Mathematics ; James 
K. Newton, German and French; Henry F. 
Clark, Latin and Greek; Calvin B. Cady, 
Piano and Composition ; Mrs. A. A. F. Johns- 
ton, Principal of Ladies’ Department ; 
—, Assistant Principal ; William B. Cham- 
berlain, Vocal Music; Miss lL. Celestia 
Wattles, Piano and Harmony; Miss Anna 
M. Wyett, Drawing and Painting; Francis 
Schwinger, Michaelis Goldberg, Rosa D. 
Allen, Camilla M. Nettleton, Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
1,330. 


Onto Femarte Cotrece (College Hill). 
Founded 1851. (Report of 1873.) Alfred E. 
Sloan, President; a/so Professor of Elocution. 

Faculty : Lepha N. Clarke (Lady-Principal), 
Mental and Moral Philosophy; Herbert J. 
Cook, Classics, Physics, and Mathematics ; W. 
W. Colmery, Logic, Evidences of Christianity, 
and kindred Studies ; Eliza H. Austin, English 
Literature, Rhetoric, and Composition; Dora F. 
Crossette, Latin, Mathematics, Astronomy, and 
American Literature ; Mary J. Bannister, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Botany, and Physiology ; M. Jen- 
nie Davidson, Penmanship, History, Geography, 
and Grammar; Ferdinand Schuler, Music; 
Helen M. Fletcher, Vocal Music; Emily Cutler, 
Drawing and Painting ; Bertha E. Metz, French, 
German, Italian, and Gymnastics; Charles P. 
Wilson, Superintendent ; Mrs. C. P. Wilson, 
Matron; Belle Patton, Assistant Matron. 

Number of students, 107. 


Oxn1o Untversity (Athens). Founded 
1804. President, W. H. Scott; also Professor 
of Intellectual and Moral Science. 

Board of ‘instructors: J. McC. Martin, 
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Mineralogy, Chemistry, and Geology ; J. L. Hat- 
field, Greek and Latin; R. 8. Devol, Mathe- 
matics ; John M. Davis and John A. White, 
Preparatory Department. 


OrrerseIn University (Westerville). 
Founded 1847. President, H. A. Thompson ; 
also Professor of Mental and Moral Science. 

Faculty: John Haywood, Mathematics; 
Thomas McFadden, Natural Sciences ; John 
E. Guitner, Greek; Henry Garst, Latin; 
Mrs. Lizzie K. Miller, Principal Ladies’ De- 
partment; Miriam M. Cole, English; C. A. 
Bowersox, Vocal Music; Michael A. Mess, 
German ; B. Naumbourg, Instrumental Music ; 
Harriet E. Thompson, Drawing and Painting. 

Number of students (men and women), 
266. 


Oxrorp Femate Cotiece (Oxford). 
Founded 1854. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Robert D. Morris. 

Faculty and other college officers: Mrs. 
Elizabeth N. Morris, Miss Jane C. Logue, 
Miss Gertrude E. Wall, Miss Agnes Wallace, 
Miss Edell Ellis, Miss Emma Beeler; A. 
Beaugureau, French, Drawing, and Painting; 
Karl Merz, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

Number of students, 110. 


Sr. Xavier CoLiece 
Founded 1842. 
Leo 

Faculty: F. P. Nussbaum, Prefect of 
Studies; M. Lawlor, Treasurer; J. A. Fas- 
tre, Philosophy ; F. H. Stuntebeck, Mathemat- 
ics and Astronomy; J. Straetmans, Natural 
Sciences ; J. P. Hogan, Rhetoric; P. J. Me- 
Dermott, Poetry ; J. J. O’Meara, Humanities ; 
J. B. Boever, First Academic ; P. A. Krier, H. 
A. Munks, Second Academic ; H. C. A. Brons- 
geest, A. G. Van Der Eerden, Third Aca- 
demic; T. H. Miles, Grammar; T. B. Cham- 
bers, Grammar ; J. G. H. Kernion, Prepara- 
tory Department; H. Brusselbach, Music. 

Number of students, 317. 


(Cincinnati). 
(Report of 1873.) President, 
pold Bushart. 


Ursana University (Urbana). Char- 
tered 1850. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Frank Sewall; also Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science. 

Faculty : Thomas Freeman Moses, Natural 
Science; Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, Greek and 
Latin ; Richard de Charms, Master of Grammar 
School. 

Number of students, 30. 


Wivserrorce University (Xenia). 
Founded 1863. President, Daniel A. Payne; 
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also Professor of Mental and Moral Science and 
Systematic Theology. 

Faculty: William B. Adams, Greek and 
Natural Sciences ; B. K. Sampson, Latin and 
Mathematics ; B. F. Lee, Theology and Church 
History ; Emma L. Parker, Principal Female 
Department ; M. E. McBride, Normal Depart- 
ment; R. F. Howard, Zaw; John Little, 
Law. 

Number of students (men and women), 
159. 


WILLouGHBY 
Founded 1855. 
L. T. Kirk. 

Faculty: W. W. Gist, Greek and Latin; 
Ophelia Forward, Preceptress; L. A. Witter, 
Common Branches; W. L. Todd, Music; A. 
B. Pratt, Commercial Department; M. A. 
Hastings, Painting and Drawing. 

Number of students (men and women), 
150. 


Cottece (Willoughby). 
(Report of 1873.) President, 


Wooster University (Wooster). Found- 
ed 1866. President, A. A. E. Taylor; also 
Professor of Biblical Instruction. 

Faculty: O. N. Stoddard, Natural Sci- 
ences; W. H. Jeffers, Greek; Samuel J. 
Kirkwood, Mathematics; Leander Firestone, 
Anatomy and Physiology; D. S. Gregory, In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy and Logic ; 
W. H. McMean, Principal of Preparatory 
Department; Adolph Schmitz, Modern Lan- 
guages ; J. O. Notestine, Latin; S. R. Bell, 
Mathematics ; , Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish; Martin Welker, Zaw; D. S. Gregory, 
Librarian. 

Medical department (located at Cleveland, 
O.). Faculty : Gustav C. E. Weber (Dean), 
Clinical Surgery; Leander Firestone, Obstet- 
rics and Diseases of Women; W. J. Scott, 
Principles and Practice of Medicine; Martin 
L. Mead, Chemistry ; A. Metz, Ophthalmology ; 
H. J. Herrick, Surgery; Conway W. Noble, 
Medical Jurisprudence; D. B. Smith, Physi- 
ology; A. C. Miller, Genito-urinary System ; 
— —, Dermatology; H. W. Kitchen, 
Anatomy; Thomas G. Cleveland, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics; Joel Pomerene, 
Diseases of Children; Chelius S. Pixley, Dem- 
onstrator of Anatomy; T. C. Miller, Obstetrics. 

Number of students (men and women), 310. 


Xen1a Cottece (Xenia). Founded 1850. 
President, William Smith ; also Professor of 
Mental, Moral, and Natural Science, and Prin- 
cipal of Normal Department. 

Faculty : Clarke M. Galloway, Ancient Lan- 
guages and Mathematics; Annie M. Howe, 
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Belles-Lettres and Modern Languages; Mary 
McLean Smith, History ; Josephine M. Wright, 
Preparatory Department ; —— ——, Drawing 
and Painting ; Theodore Presser, Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
271. 


INDIANA. 


CoLLecE or Puysicians AND SURGEONS 
(Indianapolis). 

Faculty : David W. Yandell, Surgery; 
John E, Link, Anatomy; R. N. Todd, Presi- 
dent of Faculty, Medicine,.and Clinical Medi- 
cine; Theophilus Parvin, Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children; R. FE. 
Haughton, Physiology and Physiological Ana- 
tomy ; Joseph Rodgers, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics ; Henry Jameson, General Chem- 
istry; Thad. M. Stevens, Medical Juris- 
prudence, Toxicology, and Analytical Chem- 
istry ; 8. P. Collings, Anatomy. 





Earcaam Cotyece (Richmond). Found- 
ed 1860. President, Joseph Moore; also 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Geology. 

Officers of instruction and government: 
William A. Moore, Mathematics; Calvin W. 
Pearson, Modern Languages and History; Al- 
pheus McTaggart, Greek and Latin; David 
W. Dennis, Chemistry ; Eli Jay, English Litera- 
ture; —— , Chemistry and Botany; Anna 
Valentine, Preparatory Dep’t; Deborah A. 
Steere, Botany and Preparatory Dep't ; Char- 
lotte Davis, Governess ; Parvin Wright, Sup’t 
and Treasurer; M. B. 8. Wright, Matron ; C. 
W. Pearson, Librarian. 

Number of students (men and women), 
233. 


Frankutn Cotvece (Franklin). Founded 
1843. President, W. T. Stott; also Professor 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty: Miss R. J. Thompson, Mathemat- 
ics ; , Greek and Latin; Isabel R. 
Stott, Painting and Drawing ; J. W. Moncrief, 
Preparatory Dep’t ; E. S. Hopkins, Latin and 
Natural Science ; —— ——, Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
77. 


Inpiana Aspury University (Green- 
castle). Founded ——. President, Reuben 
Andrus ; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Science. 

Faculty: Joseph Tingley (Vice-President), 
Natural Science; Philander Wiley, Greek ; 
Lewis L. Rogers, Latin; John C. Ridpath, 
Belles-Lettres and History; John E. Earp 
Modern Languages and Hebrew; Patterson 
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M’Nutt, Mathematics; William A. Brown, 

Law; Reuben Andrus, Biblical Literature ; 

J. B. DeMotte, Mathematics and English. 
Number of students (men and women), 457. 


Ixpiana University (Bloomington). 
Founded 1828. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Cyrus Nutt; also Professor of Moral, Mental, 
and Political Philosophy. 

Professors: Theophilus A. Wylie, Natural 
Philosophy ; Richard Owen, Natural Science 
and Chemistry; Daniel Kirkwood, Mathemat- 
ics; Elisha Ballantine, Greek; George W. 
Hoss, English Literature, and Theory and 
Practice of Teaching; Edward T. Cox, Geolo- 
gy; James Thompson, Military Science and 
Civil Engineering; Amzi Atwater, Latin ; 
John L. Gay, English Literature ; Hermann 
B. Boisen, Modern Languages; Tilghman H. 
Mallow, Walter R. Houghton, Tutors. ; 

Law department: Samuel E. Perkins, B. 
E. Rhoads. 

Medical department: G. W. Mears, 0b- 
stetrics; H. W. Wiley, Chemistry; J. A. Com- 
ingor, Suryery; R. N. Todd, Principles and 
Practice of Medicine ; T. B. Harvey, Diseases 
of Women and Children; L. D. Waterman, 
Anatomy and Clinical Surgery; W. B. Fletch- 
er, Physiology; Thad. M. Stevens, Medical 
Jurisprudence, Toxicology, and Analytical Chem- 
istry; Dougan Clark, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics ; C. E. Wright, Diseases of Eye 
and Ear; S.C. Tomlinson, Demonstrator of 
Anatomy. 

Number of students, 358. 


Moore’s Hitt Cotrece (Moore’s Hill). 
Founded ——. President, F. A. Hester; 
also Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
and English. 

Faculty: J. P. D. John (Vice-President), 
Mathematics ; C. W. Bennett, Natural Sci- 
ences; J. A. Maxwell, Ancient Languages ; 
Mrs. O. P. Johns, Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 164. 


Smituson Couvece (Logansport). Found- 
ed 1871. President, Paul R. Kendall; also 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty: Mrs, Caroline 8. Kendall, Lady 
Principal, and Professor of Modern Languages 
and Literature; D. P. Baldwin, Political 
Economy, Logic, §c. ; C. S. Farquhar, Ancient 
Langitages and. Literature; I. T. Osmond, 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics; Miss F. 
M. B. Felt, English; E. A. Hall, Commercial 
Department ; Marion A. Kendall, Music, 

Number of students (men and women) —. 


Saint Mary’s Acapemy (Notre Dame). 
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Founded 1855. Superior, Mother M. Angela. 
Number of students ——, 


University or Norre’ Dame (Notre 
Dame). Founded 1842. President, A. Le 
monnier. 

Faculty and other college officers: M. B. 
Brown (Vice-President), Moral Philosophy ; 
A. Granger, Prefect of Religion; T. E. How- 
ard, English Literature; Joseph C. Carrier, 
Natural Sciences ; A. Louage, Dogmatic The- 
ology and Ancient Languages ; M. A.J. Baasen, 
German and Greek ; L. Neyron, Anatomy and 
Physiology; E. Lilly, Music; J. A Lyons, 
English ; W. Ivers, Mathematics ; L. G. Tong, 
Book-keeping and Commercial Law; J. M. 
Toohey, Evidences of Christianity and Greek ; 
Julius Frere, Moral Theology; Bro. Albert, 
Drawing; D. A. Clarke, Mathematics, Astron- 
omy, and Latin; A. J. Stace, Civil Exgineer- 
ing; S. E. Folan, Rhetoric and Greek ; Louis 
Oliver, French; Bro. Basil, Music ; R. Acres, 
Spanish; John A. Zahm, Chemistry, Physics, 
and Natural Sciences ; Richard Maher, Mental 
Philosophy ; Peter Franciscus, German ; Victor 
Henrion, Vocal Music and Mathematics; Bro. 
Alban, Phonography ; Bro Leopold, Violin ; 
Bro. Leander, Penmanship; Thomas F. 
O’Mahony, Mathematics and Greek; Otto 
Schnurrer, German and Mathematics ; James 
F. Edwards, Rhetoric and Latin; William 
Gavitt, Telegraphy ; John H. Gillespie, Cornet 
Band. 


Number of students, —— 


Wasash Coxriece (Crawfordsville). 
Founded 1834. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Joseph F. Tuttle; also Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy. 

Faculty : Edmund UO. Hovey, Chemistry and 
Geology; Caleb Mills, Greek; Samuel S. 
Thomson, Latin; John L. Campbell, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy ; 
William C. White, Rhetoric, German, and 
French; Henry B, Carrington, Military 
Science ; Daniel A. Bassett, Principal of Pre- 
paratory Department ; Matthew M. Whiteford, 
Associate Principal Preparatory Department ; 
H. Z. McLain, Henry R. Thomson, Tutors, 

Number of students, 215. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aveustana Cottece (Paxton), (Gene- 
seo). Founded 1860. (Report of 1873.) 
President, T. N. Hasselquist. 

Faculy and other college officers: H. 
Heck; A. R. Cervin; C. O. Granere. 

Number of students, 61. 
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Evrexa Coxttece (Eureka). Founded 
1852. (Report of 1873.) President, A. M. 
Weston ; also Professor of Greek and of Sa- 
cred Literatura 

Faculty: A. S. Fisher, Mathematics; J. 
M. Allen, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 
English Literature ; B. J. Radford, Latin, also 
Librarian; O. P. Hay, Natural Sciences and 
Modern Languages, also Curator of Museum ; 
E. H. Plowe, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
344, 


Ferry Hatt Youne Lapres’ CoLttece 
(of Lake Forest University), (Lake Forest). 
Founded 1869. (Report of 1873.) President, 
Edward P. Weston; also Professor of Meta- 
physics and Literature. 

Board of instruction: William E. Pattee, 
Natural Sciences ; Miss Caroline E. Pendleton, 
Morals and Mathematics ; Mme. E. Guantieri, 
French and Music; Miss Anna Stoecklein, 
Modern Languages ; Miss Martha L. Hatha- 
way, Latin and English; Mrs. I. H. Benson, 
English Branches; Emil Liebling, Organ and 
Piano ; Miss Martha E. Weston, Piano-forte ; 
Elias Bogue, Vocal Music ; Mrs. Annie Skill- 
man, Piano-fort:; Miss Jennie Dayton, 


Drawing and Painting; Miss Mary E. Bene- 
dict, Preparatory Department ; James Gill, 
Vocal Training; A. Deuchar, Etiquette and 
Calisthenics. 

Number of students, 100. 


Hannemann Mepicat Coiiece (Chi- 
cago). Founded ——. (Report of 1873.) 
President, A. E. Small. 

Faculty: R. Ludlam, Obstetrics and the 
Diseases of Women and Children; R. Welch, 
Chemistry and Toxicology; J. S. Mitchell, 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, and Clinical 
Medicine ; Temple S. Hoyne, Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics; Willis Danforth, Clinical 
and Operative Surgery ; 8. P. Hedges, General 
and Descriptive Anatomy ; E. M. Hale, Medi- 
cal Botany, Pharmacology, and Therapeutics 
of New Remedies; Leonard Pratt, Special 
Pathology and Diagnosis; Chas, N. Dorion, 
Obstetrics and the Diseases of Women and 
Children ; W. H. Woodyatt, Ophthalmic and 
Aural Surgery; Chas. C. Bonney, Medical 
Jurisprudence ; Chas. Adams, Surgical Pathol- 
ogy and Minor Surgery ; J. R. Kippax, Medi- 
cine and Clinical Medicine; E. H. Pratt, 
Anatomy ; Geo. A. Hall, Institutes of Surgery, 
and Surgical Anatomy ; J. W. Streeter, Phy- 
siology and Pathology; Edward Butler, 
Janitor. 


Iuirnors CoLiece (Jacksonville). Found- 
ed 1830, President, J. M. Sturtevant; also 
Professor of Mental Science and Science of 
Government, 

Faculty and other college officers : Samuel 
Adams, Chemistry and Natural Philosophy ; 
Mason Grosvenor, Moral Philosophy and Evi- 
dences of Christianity; Charles W. Clapp, 
Rhetoric, History, and Elocution; Rufus C, 
Crampton, Mathematics and Astronomy ; Ed- 
ward A. Tanner, Latin; —— , Greek; 
Henry E. Storrs, Natural Science and German ; 
George W. Bailey, Greek, and Librarian; §, 
F. Sandall, French, German, and English Lit- 
erature; Alfred H. Sturtevant, Mathematics. 

Number of students, 48. 


Inuinois Femate Coriece (Jackson- 
ville.) Founded 1847. (Report of 1873.) 
President, W. H. DeMotte ; also Professor of 
Moral, Political, and Natural Sciences. 

Board of instructors: Emeline L, Allyn, 
Higher English ; Helen M. McGowan, Latin ; 
Cora Valentine, Mathematics; Sara E. 
Stout, Primary Department; A. E. Wimmer- 
stedt, Music; Anna A. Graves, Music; Mrs. 
Ella O. Browne, Music, Painting, and Draw- 
ing; Mile. Miihlemann, French, German, and 
Music; G. W. Browne, Book-keeping and 
Penmanship ; J. P. Willard, Lecturer on Phy- 
siology and Hygiene. 

Number of students, 175. 


Inurnois InpustriaL University (Ur- 
bana). Founded 1868. (Report of 1873.) 
Regent, John M. Gregory ; also Professor of 
Philosophy and History 

Faculty : William M. Baker, English; A. 
P. S. Stuart, Chemistry ; Stillman W. Robin- 
son, Mechanical Engineering; Thomas J. 
Burrill, Botany and Horticulture; S. W. 
Shattuck, Mathematics ; Edward Snyder, 
Modern Languages and Military Tactics ; D. 
C. Taft, Geology and Zodlogy; J. F. Carey, 
Ancient Languages and History ; J. B. Webb, 
Civil Engineering; M. Miles, Agriculture ; 
W. C. Flagg, Experimental Farm; F. W. 
Prentice, Veterinary Science. 

Instructors and assistants: C. W. Silver, 
C. W. Rolfe, E, S. Steele ; William C. Card, 
also Agent ; N. C. Ricker, Miss C. E. Patchen, 
Drawing; E. A. Robinson, Foreman of 
Machine Shop; H. K. Vickory, Orchardist 
and Gardener; C. L Hayes, Florist ; D. A. 
Steadman, Foreman of Carpenter’s Shop; 
E L. Lawrence, Head Farmer. 

Number of students (men 328, women 74), 
402, 
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Intivo1s Westeran University (Bloom- 
ington). President, Samuel Fallows; a/so 
Professor of Ethics and Metaphysics; H. C. 
DeMotte ( Vice-President), Mathematics ; J. R. 
Jaques, Greek and Hebrew; B. S. Potter, 
Agriculture, and Natural Science ; G. R. Crow, 
Iatin; Jennie F. Willing, English; W. F. 
Graves, English; R. M. Benjamin (Dean of 
Law Faculty), Property, Contracts, and Do- 
mestic Relations; O. T. Reeves, Pleading, 
Evidence, and Equity Jurisprudence; R. E. 
Williams, Constitutional, International, and 
‘Criminal Law ; J.L. White, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Hygiene; F, A. Parker, Music; J. 
0. Wilson, Elocution; Mary H. Kuhl, Ger- 
man; M. V. Crumbaker, English; Albert 
Walkley, History; George E. Scrimger, 
Mathematics. 

Number of students, 287. 


_Lomparp University (Galesburg). 
Founded 1852. President, William Living- 
stone; also Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Faculty : —— ——, Natural Science ; John 
V.N. Standish, Mathematics and Astronomy ; 
Isaac A. Parker, Greek and Latin; Helen M. 
Bingham, French and German ; Mary J. Clay- 
comb, Preparatory Department; Sarah E. 
George and Eben H. Chapin, Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 112. 


McKenpree Cotrece (Lebanon). Found- 
ed 1828. (Report of 1873,) President, 
Robert Allyn; also Professor of Mental, 
Moral, and Social Science. 

Faculty: Oliver V. Jones, Mathematics 
and Astronomy, also Librarian; Samuel H. 
Deneen, Latin, also Fiscal and Financial 
Agent ; William F. Swahlen, Greek and 
German ; Evan E. Edwards, Physics, Natural 
History, and English Literature ; Henry H. 
Horner, Civil and Common Law ; Robert 
Kidd, Elocution. 

Number of students (men and women), 
266. 


Monmouta CoxiitecGe (Monmouth) 
Founded 1856. (Report of 1873.) President, 
David A. Wallace ; also Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers: A. M. 
Black, Greek and Hebrew; J. R. Doig, 
Latin; Alexander Young, Evidences of 
Christianity; J. C. Hutchison, Natural 
Science ; J. H. Wilson, Mathematics ; Thomas 
H. Rogers, Mathematics; Agnes Strang, 
French and German; John A. Gordon, Eng- 
lish Language; 8. H. Price, Music; J. M. 
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Martin, Penmanship and Book-keeping ; Miss 
Arminia Watt, Drawing, Painting, fc. ; John 
A. Gordon, Librarian. 

Number of students (men and women), 
872. 


Monticetto Lapizs’ Seminary (God- 
frey). Founded 1838. President, Miss Har- 
riet N. Haskell. 

Faculty: Emily G. Alden, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy and English; Julia C. Kel- 
logg, Natural Science, History, and English ; 
Evelyn L. Barbour, Natural Science and 
Higher Mathematics; Emma A. Willard, 
Latin and Mathematics; Margaret Vreden- 
burgh, Preparatory Department; R. L. Mit- 
telbach, French and German; Julia Newton, 
Oil Painting, Drawing, §c. ; Ottilie Maddaus, 
Piano; Martha E. Inghram, Vocal Music ; 
Emily K. Johnston, Piano and Organ ; Har- 
riet B. Pendleton, Matron, 


Norta-Western Coritece (Naperville) 
Founded 1860. (Report of 1873.) President, 
A. A. Smith; also Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science. 

Faculty: F. W. Heidner, German; H. C. 
Smith, Zatin; H. H. Rassweiler, Mathematics 
and Natural Science; A. Huelster, Greek; C. 
F. Rassweiller, French ; Miss Nancy J. Cun- 
ningham, Preceptress, and Teaching of Draw- 
ing; J. G. Cross, Penmanship ; J. L. Rockey, 
Accounts ; H. H. Cody, Commercial Law; H. 
C. Smith, Vocal Music; Miss Minnie P. 
Cody, Instrumental Music; Miss Mary E. 
Cropsey, Painting. 

Number of students (men and women), 
296. 


NorTH-WESTERN University (Evanston), 
Founded 1855. President, Charies H. Fowler. 

1. College of Literature and Science, D. 
Bonbright, Dean, 

2. College of Technology, O. Marcy, Dean. 

3. College of Literature and Art (Woman’s 
College), Frances E. Willard, Dean. 

4, Conservatory of Music, Oscar Mayo, 
Director, 

5. College of Theology (Garrett Biblical 
Institute), H. Bannister, Senior Professor, 

6. College of Law (Union Law College of 
C. and N. W. U.), Henry Booth, Dean. 

7. College of Medicine (Chicago Medical 
College), N. S. Davis, Dean. 

8. Preparatory School, H. F, Fisk, Prin- 
cipal, 

Faculty and officers: Charles H. Fowler, 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy ; Henry Ban- 
nister, Exegetical Theology ; Daniel Bonbright, 
Latin; Francis D, Hemenway, Hebrew; N. 
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8. Davis, P. inciples and Practice of Medicine ; 
W. H. Byford, Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children; Edmund Andrews, 
Surgery ; H. A. Johnson, Diseases of Respira- 
tory and Circulatory Organs ; Ralph N. Isham, 
Suryical Anatomy and Operations ; J. H. Hol- 
lister, Patholoyy and Pathological Anatomy ; 
Oliver Marcy, Natural History ; J. 8. Jewell, 
Psychological Medicine and Nervous Diseases ; 
Louis Kistler, Greek ; Miner Raymond, Sys- 
tematic Theology; R. J. Patterson, Medical 
Jurisprudence ; Daniel T. Nelson, Physiology 
and Histology ; David Hilton Wheeler, English 
Literature and History ; Thomas Bevan, Hy- 
giene ; Robert L. Cumnock, Elocution ; E. O. 
F. Roler, Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children ; Thomas S. Bond, Demonstrator 
of Anatomy ; Julius F. Kellogg, Mathematics 
and Astronomy ; William E. Quine, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics ; Samuel Jones, Oph- 
thalmology and Otology; H. P. Merriam, Or- 
ganic Chemistry and Toxicology; Henry M. 
Bannister, Curator of Museum; Charles W. 
Pearson, German; W. A. Haines, Inorganic 
Chemistry ; Henry S. Carhart, Physics ; Kate 
A. Jackson, French; Henry Booth, Zaw of 
Real Pruperty and Pleading; Lyman Trum- 
bull, Law and Jurisprudence ; James R, Doo- 
little, Evidence, Pleading, and Practice ; Van 
Buren Denslow, Law of Contracts, §c, ; Philip 
Myers, Real Property, Pleading, and Evidence ; 
IL. B. Bradwell, Wills.and Probate; Wm. X. 
Ninde, Practical Theology; Joseph G. Allyn, 
Chemistry; Wm. A. Metcalf, Civil Engineer- 
ing; Hans Balatka, Choral and Concerted 
Music; Louis Falk, Instrumental Music ; Jas. 
Gill, Harmony; Ada B. Lathrop, Music ; 
Anna Lewis, Vocal Music; George W. Wins- 
low, Latin ; Robert Baird, Greek; Edwin R. 
Shrader, Chemistry and Physics; Edw. L. 
Parks, Mathematics ; Frederic Raymond, Greek ; 
M. H. Holmes, Drawing ; Minerva B. Norton, 
Historu ; Harriet E. Reed, Mathematics ; Anna 
8. Marcy, Natural History ; Edwin C. Arnold, 
Mathematics ; J. H. Bates, Latin; H. Maria 
Pettengill, Oil Painting; Mary L. McClure, 
Drawing ; Evelyn C. Crosby, English; Rev. 
and Mrs. 8. G. Lathrop, Home Department. 
Number of students (men and women), 866. 


SHuRTLEFF COLLEGE (Opper Alton), 
Founded 1835. President, . Kendrick. 

Faculty and other asi “aun L. 
Castle, Oratory, Rhetoric, and Belles-Lettres ; 
Oscar Howes, Latin and Greek ; Justus Bulk- 
ley, Church History and Polity; —— 
Mathematics and Natural History; N. M. 
Wood, Systematic Theology and History of 
Doctrine ; James M. Stifler, Biblical Literature 


and Interpretation ; E. Marsh, Chemistry, Ge- 
ology, and Mineralogy ; T. M. Stewart, Mate. 
matics ; E. M. Joslyn, Medicine and Physiology ; 
George B. Dodge, Principal of Preparatory 
Department; J. T. Covel and Miss S, M, 
Jewett, Assistants; Flora Hamilton, Afusic; 
Washington Leverett, Librarian. 

Number of students (men and women), 
237. 


Sr. Icnatius Correce (Chicago). 
Founded 1870. President, E. Coosemans, 

Faculty and officers: J. S. Verdin, Vice. 
President and Prefect of Studies; J. G. Ven- 
neman, German, also Librarian; F. X. Shulak, 
Mineralogy and Natural History ; M. Van Agt, 
Greek and Latin; A. Lambert, Poetry and 
French; P. J. Reilly, Preparatory Course ; W. 
T. Kinsella, First Humanities; R, Shaffel, 
Second Humanities; F. W. Hillman, Third 
Humanities and German; P. J. Van Loco, 
German; M. Euright, R. Swanton, Commer- 
cial Course. 

Number of students, —— 


University oF Cuaicaco (Chicago). 
Founded 1857. President, J. R. Doolittle. 

Faculty: James R. Boise, Greek; William 
Mathews, Rhetoric and English Literature; 
Alonzo J. Howe, Mathematics; J. William 
Stearns, Latin; Truman Henry Safford, As- 
tronomy; Henry Booth, Law; C. Gilbert 
Wheeler, Chemistry ; John C. Freeman, Greek 
and Latin; M. H. Holmes, Drawing ; Nathan 
Sheppard, Logic and Public Speaking ; Ransom 
Dexter, Zodlogy, Anatomy, and Physiology ; G 
F. Root, Music; G. C. Ingham, Preparatory 
Department. 

Union College of Law. 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY.) 

Number of students, 151. 


(See Norrs- 


IOWA. 


Cornett Couiece (Mt. Vernon). Found- 
ed 1857. (Report of 1873.) President, Rev. 
William F. King ; also Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy. 

Faculty : Alonzo Collin, Natural Sciences ; 
H. J. Cooke, Preceptress, Gern:1n, and His- 
tory ; Hugh Boyd, Greek an’ Latin ; Isaac T. 
Webster, Civil Engineering and Military Sci- 
ence ;~Sylvester N. Williams, Mathematics; 
Hamline H. Freer, Librarian, and Principal 
Preparatory and Normal Departments ; Amanda 
F. Plasket, Perspective, Drawing, and Paint- 
ing ; ; Mary A. Neff, Zanguages and Mathemat- 
ics; Genia M. Wilde, Assistant Teacher ; 
Felix Flescher, Instrumental Music: I. H. 
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Bunn, Vocal Music; Samuel H. Goodyear, 
Book-keeping and Penmanship. 

Number of students (men and women), 
350. 


Buruincton University (Burlington). 
Founded 1852. President, L. F. Wortman; 
also Professor of Latin, Greek, History, &c. 

Faculty: C. C. Pratt, Commercial Dep't ; 
, Natural Science and Higher Mathe- 
matics; Miss A. S. A. Norwood, Mathematics 
and English ; Isolde Schilling, German; Har- 
rict E. Newman, English; L. W. and Mrs. 
Williams, Music. 

Number of students (men 23, women 41), 
64. 


— 


Humpotpt Cotiece { Humboldt). Found- 
ed 1872. President, S. H. Taft. 

Faculty: D. B. Stone, Mathematics, and 
Principal of Normal Dep’t ; J. Stevens, Ancient 
Languages ; F. L. Harvey, Natural Sciences ; 
G. H. Horswell, Assistant Pupil. 

Number of students (men and women), 111. 


Iowa CoteEce (Grinnell). Founded 1847. 
(Report of 1873.) President, George F. 
Magoun ; also Professor of Mental and Moral 

. Science. 

Faculty: Samuel J. Buck, Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy ; John Avery, Greek, 
also Modern Languages ; Henry Carmichael, 
Chemistry and Natural Science; Arthur S. 
Hardy, Civil Engineering, Applied Mathemat- 
ics,.and Military Drill; Richard W. ‘Swan, 
Iatin, also Associate Principal of Academy ; 
Jesse Macy, Principal of Academy ; Mrs. Susan 
M. G. Sloan, Lady Principal; Edward M. 
Booth, Elocution; James L. Hill, Tutor; 
Charles W. Guernsey, Tutor; Miss Helen 
8. Whitcomb, Lady Assistant; David G. 
Edmunson, Tutor; Thomas Holyoke, Phy- 
siology and Laws of Health; John F. Dillon, 
Constitutional and Municipal Laws ; Chester C. 
Cole, Elements of Law; RW. Swan, Libra- 
rian. 

Number of students, 331. 


Iowa Strate University (Iowa City). 
(Report of 1873.) Founded 1860, President, 
George Thacher. 

Faculty: Nathan R. Leonard, Mathemat- 
ics and Astronomy; Gustavus Hinrichs, Phys- 
ical Science; Charles A. Eggert, Modern 
Languages and Literature; William G. Ham- 
mond, Law; Wm. E. Miller, Constitution- 
al and Criminal Law ; Chester C. Cole, Com- 
mercial Law, and Law of Persons and Personal 
Rights; J. B. Edmonds, Pleading and Prac- 
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tice; Amos N. Currier, Latin; Charles 
A. White, Natural Science; Stephen N. 
Fellows, Didactics; John F. Dillon, Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence ; William F. Peck, Surgery ; 
P. J. Farnsworth, Materia Medica; W. 8. 
Robertson, Medicine ; W. D. Middleton, Phys- 
tology and Microscopic Anatomy; J. C. Shra- 
der, Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children ; Leonard F. Parker, Greek ; Eliza- 
beth A. Griffiths, Mathematics; Celia A. M. 
Currier, Latin ; William C. Preston, Physical 
Science and Agricultural Chemistry, Sarah F. 
Loughridge, Normal Department; Gilbert L. 
Pinkham and Caroline HW. Pinkham, English ; 
Frank E. Nipher, Physical Science; J. C, 
Matthews, German; E. F. Clapp and J. B. 
Charlton, Anatomy; R. W. Pryce, Surgery; 
E. H. Hazen, Ophthalmology and Otology ; 
Mark Ranney, Jnsanity; Priscilla Milliken, 
Greek and Latin. 

Number of students (men and women), 
540. 


Iowa Tasor Corizece (Tabor). Found- 
ed 1854. (Report of 1873.) President, 
William M. Brooks; also Professor of Rhet- 
oric and English Literature. 

Faculty : James E. Todd, Natural Sciences ; 
Johnson Wright, Latin and Greek ; A. 8. Me- 
Pherson, Preparatory Department; Emma F. 
Gaston, Ladies’ Department; E. B. Geer, 
Music. 


Iowa Westeyan University (Mt. 
Pleasant). Founded 1850. President, John 
Wheeler ; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Faculty : John M. Mansfield, Natural Sci- 
ence; G. F. W. Willey, Latin and Greek, 
and Modern Languages; Penelope E, Am- 
bler, English Literature; William T. Rob- 
inson, Mathematics and Astronomy; Mason 
Bayles, Geology and Natural History; Alice 
Babb, Elocution; Henry Ambler and W. L 
Babb, Law; Wellington Bird, Anatomy ; L. 
W. June, Course in Commerce ; Fred. Gardner, 
Instrumental Music and Vocal Training ; Sarah 
M. Gardner, Znstrumental Music; Anna C. 
Woolsen, Oil Painting; John R, Reasoner, 
Architecture. 

Number of students (men and women), 217, 


Simpson Centenary Co.iece (Indian- 
ola). Founded President, Alexander 
Burns; also Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. ; 

Faculty : William King, Latin and Greek ; 
Geo. C. Carpenter, Natural Science ; Miss M. 
J. McKean, En;lish Literature; C. M. Grum- 
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bling, Mathematics and Astronomy; Helen 
Matthews, Music; Mrs. Ellison, Painting ; 
W. 8S. Carpenter, Teleqraphy ; Chas L. Bare, 
Book-keeping and .Penmanship; Rebecca 
Braucht, Dora Gifford, G. W. Samson, 
Tutors; H. W. Maxwell, Common Law and 
Equity; P. Gad Bryan, Constitutional Law ; 
C. W. Davis, J. W. McCleary, Thos. S. 
Parr, Physiology and the Laws of Health. 
Number of students (men and women), 243. 


Urrer Iowa University (Fayette). 
Founded ——. 

Faculty : John W. Bissell, Vice-President, 
and Natural Science; R. 8. Avann, Secretary, 
Ancient Languages and German; C. C. Parker, 
Anatomy and Physiology; S. W. Ingham, 
Moral Physiology and Biblical Literature ; 
Henry E. Hurd, Commercial Department ; 
Lucretia Brunson, Grammar, Geography, and 
History; Sarah P. Bench, Mathematics ; 
Abigail Mills, Drawing and Painting ; Caroline 
Cathcart, Instrumental Music; Henry Wiltsie, 
Telegraphy; Sarah E. Bucklie, Mathematics ; 
Mina G. Van De Mark, English. 

Number of students (men and women), 
217. 


MISSOURI. 


Centra Coiiece (Fayette). Founded 
President, J. C. Wills ; also Professor 
of Mathematics. 

Faculty: F. X. Forster, Moral Philoso- 
phy; W.G. Miller, Physical Science; O. H. 
P. Corprew, Ancient Languages ; -—, 
English ; —— » Modern Languages; T. 
G. Mumpower, Ancient Languages and Com- 
mercial Course; W. O. Gray, Principal of 
Preparatory Department. 


La GranGE Cotiece (LaGrange). Found- 
ed 1865. President, J. F. Cook; also Pro- 
Sessor of Sciences and Greek. 

Faculty: J. P. Greene, Mathematics and 
Latin; Lida Eaton, History and Belles- 
Lettres; G. W. Connell, Civil Engineering 
and Surveying; H. P. Tate, Tutor; J. B. 
Pence, Principal Preparatory Department ; 
J. M. Willard, Penmanship ; Julia Hay, 
Music Department ; W. H. Leib, Vocal-Music ; 
J. G. Farmer, Librarian. 

Number of students (men and women), 
161. 


Lincotn CoLiecE (Greenwood). Found- 
ed ——. (Report.of 1873.) Presidents, Rev. 
and Mrs. M. M. Brown. 

Faculty: J. E. Black and Van Brooks, 
Tutors; Mary E. Bailey, Music. 


St. Louis University (St. - Louis), 
Founded 1829. President, S. J. Zealand. 

Faculty and officers: P. J. Leysen, Vice. 
President and Prefect of Studies ; W. H. Hill, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy; C.J. Leib, 
Mathematics, Physics, and German; F. J. 
Boudreaux, Chemistry; J. N. Poland, Rhetoric 
and Elocution; H. Moeller, Poetry; J. P. 
Frieden, Humanities, also Librarian; M. M. 
Harts, Humanities; J. Stractmans, Humani- 
ties; J. Van Krevel, Humanities ; M. Court- 
ney, Rudiments; J. M. Hayes, Phetoric and 
Commercial Course; E. D. Kelly, Rhetoric; 
J. B. Boever, Grammar; P. Roos, Grammar; 
J. P. Wagner, Preparatory Dep’t; H. A, 
Schaapman, French; W.D. Ellsworth, Pen- 
manship; J. B. Boever, E. D. Kelly, J. P. 
Frieden, H. Moeller, Prefécts of Discipline ; 
C. J. Richter, H. Vogt, E. J. Roth, Music; 
T. L. Papin, Physician. 

Number of students, 374. 


Sr. Vincent’s Cortece (Cape Girar- 
deau). Founded 1843. President, Anthony 
Verrina. ‘ 

Faculty and officers: Secundus Lavizeri, 
Theology ; P. B. Dunphy, Plain Chant ; J. J. 


V. Talley, Rubrics ; F. A. Rheindorff, Moral 


Philosophy. 
Number of students, ——. 


Witiiam JEWELL Cottece (Liberty). 
Founded ——, President, —-; also 
Professor of Moral Pkilosop.»4. 

Faculty: W. R. Rothv ., T’eology and 
Chairman of Faculty, alse School of English 
and History ; R. B. Semple, Latin and German, 
also School of Greek ; J. G. Clark, Mathematics 
and french; J. R. Eaton, Natural Science, also 
School of English and [History ; A.J. Emerson, 
Preparatory ‘epartment; J. C. Armstrong, 
Tutor of Latin and Greek. 

Number of students, 127. 


Wasuincton University (including 
Mary Institute) (St. Louis). Founded 1857, 
President, W. G. Eliot; Chancellor, and Pro- 
JSessor of Political Economy. 

Faculty and other college officers: Abram 
Litton, Chemistry and Physics; Truman M. 
Post, Ancient and Modern History; George 
Engelmann, Botany and Natural History; 
Calvin S. Pennell, Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, and Principal of Mary Institute; 
Sylvester Waterhouse, Greek; George B. 
Stone, Rhetoric, and Principal of the Academy; 
Henry Hitchcock, Real Property Law ; Sam- 
uel Treat, Constitutional and Admiralty Law 
and Practice; Albert Todd, Conveyancing; 
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Alexander Martin, International, Constitutional, 
Admiralty, and Maritime Law ; Samuel Reber, 
History and Science of Law, Equity, and Suc- 
cession ; John M. Krum, Roman Law ; George 
A. Madill, Real Property Law; Calvin M. 
Woodward, Mathematics and Applied Mechan- 
ics; George E. Jackson, Latin; Marshall S. 
Snow, Belles-Lettres; Henry Pomeroy, As- 
tronomy and Mathematics ; George M. Stewart, 
Mercantile Law and Contracts ; William Eim- 
beck, Practical Astronomy ; Witliam B. Potter, 
Mining and Metallurgy ; F. Wm. Raeder, Ar- 
chitecture ; Denham Arnold, Physics ; Charles 
A. Smith, Civil and Mechanical Engineering ; 
Frederic M. Crunden, Llocution; Chester 
Harding Krum, Law of Pleading; Hiram L. 
Peet, Academic Department ; John H. Jenks, 
German; Isaac N. Cundall, Academic De- 
partment ; R. Thompson Bond, Mathematics ; 
Rudolph C. Arendt, Modern Languages; 
Horace A. Brown, Academic Department ; 
Eli R. Offutt, Academic Department ; Charles 
H. Stone, English Branches and German; 
Waldemar Malmene, Vocal Music ; Mrs. Anna 
C. Hiliman, Preparatory Department; Miss 
Inez E. Borden, Preparatory Department ; Miss 
Amanda Ford, Principal of Primary School ; 
Miss Elizabeth W. Leigh, Assistant in Pri- 
ma 4 School; R. Benecke, Photography; A. B. 
Copeland, Drawing. 

Teachers in Mary Institute: Calvin S. Pen- 
nell, Principal ; Miss Mary S. Watkins, Latin 
and Naturai Scien~ ; Miss Fenrietta Sawyer, 
Principal of Pvepaceatory Department; Miss 
Mergaret T. Wailace, Principal of Primary 
Department ; Miss Anna Flintham, Primary 
Department; M | Fiorence K. Holden, Pen- 
manship ; Miss Sarsh E. Cole, Natural Sciences 
and Mathematics; Miss Mary E. Mack, Nat- 
ural Philosophy ; Miss Mary E. Glidden, Read- 
ingand Composition; Miss Anne Wall, History 
and Geography ; Miss Emily P. Pettes, English ; 
Mrs. Charlotte Eliot, English; Mme. Louise 
Grandjean, French; Miss Henriette Maria 
Noa, German and Gymnastics; Mrs. Kate J. 
Brainerd, Music ; Miss Sarah M. Mills, Draw- 
ing; Miss Mary E. Stratton, French. 

Number of students (all departments of the 
university), 908, 


KANSAS. 

Baxer University (Baldwin City). 
Founded ——. President, S. 8. Weatherby ; 
also Professor of Ancient Languages. 

Faculty: W. H. Sweet, Mathematics; M. 
V. B. Knox, Natural Science and Philosophy ; 
Mrs, N. H. Knox, English Literature; Mira 
E. Deming, Music; Mrs. N. H. Knox, Mod- 
ern Languages and Drawing. 
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Kansas State AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
(Manhettan). (Report of 1873.) President, 
Joseph Denison ; also Professor of History, 
Political Economy, and Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Faculty: B. F. Mudge, Natural Sciences ; 
J. H. Lee, Latin and English Literature; J. 
Everts Platt, Mathematics and Vocal Music ; 
H. J. Detmers, Veterinary Science and Animal 
Husbandry ; Fred. E. Miller, Practical Agricul- 
ture, and Superintendent of the Farm; E. Gale, 
Horticulture, and Superintendent of the Nursery ; 
Lizzie J. Williams, Drawing and Tutor; 
Hattie V. Werden, Instrumental Music ; Jennie 
Detmers, Chemistry and German; Ambrose 
Todd, Mechanics. 

Number of students (men and women), 
202. 


St. Benepicr’s Coriece (Atchison). 
Founded 1859; chartered 1868. President, 
Giles Christoph. 

Faculty and other college officers: Pirmin 
M. Koumly, Prefect of Discipline, Christian 
Doctrine, History, and Geography ; Theodosius 
Goth, Arithmetic, Penmanship, Music, and 
German; Peter Kassens, Mathematics and 
Book-keeping, also Prefect of Studies ; Boniface 
V. Verheyen, English, Natural Philosophy, and 
Phonography ; Timothy Luber, Evidences of 
Christianity, Latin, English, and Music ; Maurice 
Lynch, English, History, and Geography; F. 
M. Bradley, Arithmetic. 

Number of students, ——. 


Uniyersiry oF Kansas (Lawrence). 
Founded 1864, President, John Fraser; also 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty : David H. Robinson, Latin ; Frank 
H. Snow, Natural Sciences; Frederic W. 
Bardwell, Mathematics and Astronomy; E. P. 
Leonard, Modern Languages ; D. O. Kellogg, 
History and English; F. E. Stimpson, Experi- 
mental Physics; Albert Newman, Anatomy and 
Physiology ; S. W. Y. Schimonsky, Enyineer- 
ing and Industrial Drawing; B. C. Smith, 
Greek ; J. E. Bartlett, Vocal Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
173. 


WISCONSIN. 


Lawrence University (Appleton). 
Founded 1847. (Report of 1873.) President, 
George M. Steele; also Professor of Ethics and 
Civil Polity. 

Faculty and other college officers: Hiram 
A. Jones, Ancient Languages and Literature, 
also Librarian ; James C. Foye, Chemistry and 
Physics ; Wilbur F. Yocum, Mathematics and 
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Astronomy ; James H. Worman, Modern His- 
tory and Languages; Oliver P. DeLand, 
Principal Commercial School; Margaret J. 
Evans, Latin and German ; Louise M. Hodg- 
kins, French and Botany; Annie C. White, 
Preparatory Department; Selina A. Clarke, 
Drawing and Painting ; Sarah S. Fitch, Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
389. 


Mittrox Cotiece (Milton). Founded 
—. President, W. C. Whitford ; also Pro- 
JSessor of Natural, Moral, and Mental Sciences. 

Faculty: E. Searing, Latin; A. Whitford, 
Mathematics; T. W. Saunders, Greek and 
German; Lucius Heritage, Latin; Jane C. 
Bond, Teacher in English Department ; Chloe 
C. Whitford, Mathematics; Ruth H. Whit- 
ford, Penciling and Oil Painting; R. Mintie 
Howard, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 
275. 


MINNESOTA. 


Car.etTon Co.tiece (Northfield). Found- 
ed 1866. President, James W. Strong; also 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Faculty and other college officers : Horace 


Goodhue, Greek, and Principal of Preparatory 
Dep’t; William W. Payne, Natural Sciences 
and Mathematics ; Margaret J. Evans, Modern 
Languages and Preceptress ; Jos. H. Chamber- 
lain, Latin ; Mary J. Boies, Matron and Calis- 
thenics ; Dwight C. Rice, ALusic. 

Number of students, 171. 


Rep Wine Cotrecrate Institute (Red 
Wing). Founded 1870. (Report of 1873.) 
Principal, W. P. Hood. 

Number of students, (men and women), 
105. 


St. Jomn’s Seminary (orn Coiiece) 
(St. ‘Joseph). Founded 1867. (Report of 
1873.) President, Alexius Edelbrock ; also 
Professor of Dogmatic and Moral Theology 
and Ecclesiastical His/ory. 

Faculty and other officers: Bernard Locni- 
kar, Vice-President and Professor of Logic, 
Metaphysics, Ethics, and Latin; Wolfgang 
Northman, History, English, and German ; Ulric 
Northman, Christian Doctrine, Music, English 
Grammar, and History; James Kearney, 
Geography, Mathematics, Rhetoric, and Elocu- 
tion; James Mooney, French, Latin, and Arith- 
metic ; Bartholomew Rajzelj, Logic, Metaphys- 
ics, Ethics, Latin, and German, also Chief 
Disciplinarian; Meinard Leuthard, Book-keep- 
ing; Placidus Watry, Arithmetic, also Pre- 


fect of Discipline; Francis Merschman, 
Latin, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Book-keeping ; 
Pankratius Machren, Natural Philosophy and 
Greek ; Paul Rettenmayer, Hebrew and Latin ; 
Aloysius Hermanutz, German, Rhetoric, Elo- 
cution; William Brennan, Arithmetic; Alex- 
ander Christie, English Grammar, Spelling, and 
Reading ; Francis J. Preybil, Penmanship and 
Christian Doctrine; Max Wurst, Latin and 
German-English ; N. Steil, Drawing and Archi- 
tecture. — : 
Number of students, 110. 


University or Minnesota (St. Antho- 
ny.) (Report of 1873.) Founded 1868, 
President, William W. Folwell. 

Professors: G. Campbell, Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy and German; Dalston P. 
Strange, Chemistry and Agriculture ; Versal J. 
Walker, Latin; Jabez Brooks, Greek; Aris 
B. Donaldson, Rhetoric and English Literature ; 
Eli L. Huggins, Military Science ; Newton H. 
Winchell, Geology; Helen Southerland, Latin 
and Preceptress ; Edwin J. Thompson, Mathe- 
matics; Mitchell D. Rhame, Civil Engineering 
and Physics ; W. C. Sawyer, History and Ger- 
man; W. E. Field, Superintendent of Farm. 


CALIFORNIA. ) 


Franciscan Cotitece (Santa Barbara). 
Founded 1868. President, J. J. O’Keete; 
also Professor of Greek, Latin, and Mathematics. 

Faculty and other college officers : J. Romo, 
Spanish, French, and Italian; P. P. Wade, 
Mathematics and English Literature; J. Culli- 
nan, Book-keeping and Mathematics ; J. Kir- 
wan, Primary Department and Violin; G. 
Gallagher, P. Haberlin, Charles Reid, As- 
sistants. 

Number of students, 75, 


Str. Iewatius Cottece (San Francisco). 
Founded 1855. President, A. Masnata. 

Faculty and other college officers: E. M. 
Nattini, Vice President, School Director, and 
Short Hand ; J. Tadini, Mental Philosophy and 
Spanish ; J. M. Neri, Physics, Chemistry, Prac- 
tical Telegraphing, and Assaying ; J. Bayma, 
Mathematics ; A. Maraschi, Treasurer ; F. J. 
Sullivan, Classics, English Rhetoric, and Arith- 
metic; P, O'Flynn, English Rhetoric; F. I. 
Prelato, Chaplain and Disciplinarian; T. 
Demasini, Classics and French; J. Sasia, 
English Grammar and Arithmetic ; G. Leggio, 
Classics and Penmanship; C. Gallian, Classics 
and English Grammar ; J. C. Robinson, Eng- 
lish Grammar and Arithmetic ; J. F. Sullivan, 
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= English Grammar, and Mathe- 
w Number of students, 681. 


University or Catirornia (Oakland). 
Founded 1855. President, Daniel C. Gil- 
man; also Political Economy and Social Sci- 


ence, 

Faculty: John Le Conte, Physics and In- 
dustrial Mechanics; Martin Kellogg, Latin 
and Greek; Joseph Le Conte, Geology and 
Natural History ; William T. Welcker, Mathe- 
matics; Paul Pioda, Modern Languages ; Ezra 
8. Carr, Agriculture, Agricultural Chemistry ; 
Edw. R. Sill, English Language, Rhetoric, His- 
tory; Willard B. Rising, Chemistry and Me- 
tallurgy; Frank Soulé, Civil Engineering and 
Astronomy ; Stephen J. Field, Law; George 
Davidson, Geodesy and Astronomy; George 
W. Bunnell, Ancient Languages; Robert E. 
Ogilby, Drawing; Manuel M. Corella, Span- 
ish ; James M. Phillips, Hebrew ; A. H. Allen, 
Latin and Ancient History; G. C. Edwards, 
Mathematics; Leander L. Hawkins, Mathe- 
matics and Surveying ; Albin Putzker, German. 

Number of students (men and women), 191. 


‘University Cortece or San Fran- 
srsco (San Frati¢isco). Founded 1863. 
port of 1873.) President, W. Alexander ; 
Professor of Rhetoric, Intellectual ond 
uoral Phitosophy, and Logic. 

Faculty: Thomas Kirkland, Ancient Lan- 
guages, and Master of Senior Academic Depart- 
ment; Thomas A. Robinson, J/athematics ; 
Thomas Price, Chemistry and Physics ; C. N. 
Ellinwood, Physiology; E. Bentley, Compara- 
tive Anatomy ; H. Gibbons, jun., Botany and 
Geology; J. B. Robertson, Master of Junior 
Academic Department ; Charles F. Morel, 
French and Spanish ; E. A. Hosemann, Ger- 
man; Charles Prosch, Drawing; M. K. Lau- 
den, Superintendent, History of Commerce, and 
Business Correspondence ; W.E. Chamberlain, 
jun., Business Stans, Commercial Science, 
and Business Customs; T. Benton Julian, 
Theoretical Business Department, Book-keeping ; 
Thomas A. Robinson, Accounts; P. A. 
Espina, Penmanship; C. C. Erich, Tele- 
graphy ; R. Espinasse, Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy ; W. Alexander, Political Economy ; 
A.J. Bowie (Emeritus), Surgery ; J. F. Morse, 
(Emeritus), Medicine ; Henry Gibbons, Medi- 
cine, and Clinical Madisins ; L. C. Lane, 
Surgery, Anatomy, and Clinical Surgery ; 
Edwin Bentley, Descriptive and Microscopic 
Anatomy and Pathology; Clinton Cushing, 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children ; 


L. C. Lane, Ophthalmology and Otology ; 
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Thomas Price, Chemistry and Tozicology ; 
Henry Gibbons, Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics; Rev. W. A. Scott, Mental and Moral 
Science and Theology; Rev. George Bur- 
rowes, Hebrew and Old Testament Literature ; 
Rev. D. W. Poor, Biblical and Ecclesiastical 
History and Church Government; Rev. W. 
Alexander, Biblical Greek and New Testament 
Literature. 


UnIversiry oF THE Pacrric (Santa 
Clara). Founded 1854. (Report of 1873.) 
President, A. 8. Gibbons; also Professor of 


_Intellectual and Moral Svience. 


Faculty: O. S. Frambes, Mathematics ; J. 
N.. Martin, Ancient Languages; George M. 
Schuck, Vocal and Instrumental Music ; A. J. 
Hanson, Ancient Languages; Mrs. 8. E. 
Frambes, Preceptress; Miss K. F. Lefler, 
Freparatory Department; Mrs. Louise M. 
Curtis, Ornamental Branches. 

Number of students (men and women), 
136. 


OREGON. 


Partomata Coiitece  (Philomath). 
Founded ——. President, R. E. Williams; 
also Professor of Mental and Moral Science and 
Languages. 

Faculty : ——, Mathematics; Mary 
Lawrence, Primary Dep’t; Mrs. L. D. Wil- 
liams, Drawing and Painting; ————, In- 
strumental Music. 

Number of students (men and women), 110, 


Wittamette University (Salem). 
Founded 1853. (Report of 1872.) Presi- 
dent, Thomas M. Gatch ; also Professor of 
Ancient Languages, 

Faculty and other college officers: Leonard 
J. Powell, Mathematics; Lowell L. Rogers, 
Natural Science; Edmund J. Waller, Lan- 
guages ; Mary M. Adams, Modern Languages ; 
Ellen J. Chamberlin, Preparatory Department ; 
G. Berry, Music; E. R. Fiske, Pathology ; 
H. Carpenter, Surgery ; D. Payton, Physiology 
and Microscopy; E. Y. Chase, Anatomy; 8. 
C. Simpson, Medical Jurisprudence. 

Number of students (men and women), 270. 


UTAH. 


University or Deseret (Salt Lake City). 
Founded 1850. President, John R. Park; 
also Professor of Natural History and Litera- 
ture. 

Faculty : Joseph L. Rawlins, Ancient Lan- 

ges and Mathematics ; F. M. Bishop, Nat- 
ural Science; Karl G. Maeser, German. 
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It is Amazing 


that people neglect their teeth so shamefully, when the 
inestimable blessing of sound teeth may be enjoyed tos 
ripe old age if they are thoroughly cleansed every day. 
The regular use of SOZODONT, that pure aud un- 
equalled dentifrice, will keep the ivory unsullie’, the 
gums ruddy and the breath pure and sweet. The in- 
creasing demand for it, both in our own country and 
Europe, speuks volumes for its great merits. SOZO- 
DONT, being composed exclusively of hygienic vegetable 
elements, and containing no solvent, is the only dentifrice 
which, while whitening the enamel, preserves its sounc- 
nexs, 
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} CHANNE Shoes. If you want a 
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You can see the channel on the sole. 
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WHAT ARE PILES? F ER ead Li PR lhe 

READ! “PLAIN BLUNT | GaP (a! 
facts,’’ a Treatise on the ae 
Causes, History, Cure and sate 

Prevention «< PULES Pub. 4 FOR ie —“s 
lished by P. i Published Quarterly.—Jaxcary Nem- 
= $2. a? BER just issued, and contains over 100 


PAGEs, 500 ENGRAVINGS, descriptions 
Lwbes tg Pate ines oo oa of more than 500 of our best Flowers 
and Vegetables, = Direc aoe ee Cul- 
ture. COLORED PLATE, etc.—The most 
“Ladies at Home useful and elegant work of the kind in the world. 
m who have other business, wanted as Only 25 cents for the year. Published in English 

ovel plans, pleasant work. GOOD PAY. and German, 

8 cent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPH- Address 














COMPANY, 39-41 Park Place, New York. JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


(ESTABLISHED 1801.) 


Evening Post, 


- AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 
iblished in New York, Daily, Semi-Weekly and Weekly. 
Complete in all its Departments of News and Criticisms, 


3 FOR 1875, POSTAGE PREPAID. OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals will find it 
to their advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. Either of the following publications will be 
ing copy. one year... . 3.00 | Supplied, in connection with the Evenine Post, on re- 

copies, one year. - 12.50 | ceipt of the sum named in addition to the regular rates 
Copies, one year.. ee ose f given above. 
These periodicals will be sent from the offices of the re- 
Seonten: ae i spective publishers, postage paid. 
Reoples, one sear 250 | AMonthlies.— Atlantic, $3.25; Harper's, $3.25; Scrib- 
ity copies, une year 22.00 | ner’s, $3.25; Lippincott's, $3.00; Galaxy, $3.00; Old and 

r January 1, 1875, the Publishers will pay the post- New, $3.00; Eclectic, $4.00; Agriculturist, $1.10; St. 

Nicholas, $2.50; Popular Science Mouthly, $4.00; New 
York Medica! Journal, $3 25. 
 ndemwdinad as low as those of any first-class Weeklies. —Hurper'’s Weekly, $3.25; Harper's Bazar, 
$3 25; Appleton’s Journal, $3.25; Living Age, $6.75; 
We will send on = the Daily one month for $1, the Advance, $2.50. 


fy two months for 25c,ur th - : 
hs for 50c, " © Semi- Weekly two Persons wishing to order more than one of the above- 


named papers ur magazines, or any others not includ 
SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. te os 


in this list, are invited to send for terms. 
ADDRESS 


WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO. New York. 
(1) 

















EDWARD E, HiLE, ROBERTS BROs. 


Editor. Publishers, 


— ai 


THE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE. 





A new Series of this Monthly will begin in January, 1875, with the 
Eleventh Volume. 

The department of FINE ART, which has especially attracted Ama- 
teur Artists, will be placed under the charge of WiLL1am M. Honr and 
Miss HELEN M. Know tron, of Boston. 

The department called the RECORD OF PROGRESS, which is a 
chronicle of the latest improvements in social order, is under the edito- 
rial charge of F. B. Sansorn, the Secretary of the Social Science Associa- 
tion. 

The EXAMINER is an impartial Review of the most important books 
published in England, France, Germany, and America. It is under the 
special oversight of Freperic B. PERKrns. 

The editorial charge of the literary, political, and speculative depart- 
ments remains with Epwarp E. Hate. 

OLD AND NEW has won its wide circulation by its popular stories, 
from the pens of Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Bishop Clark, Geo. Mac Don- 
ald, Miss Meredith, Miss Hale, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Burnand, 
Mr. Perkins, Mr. Hale, Mr. Trollope, and other popular writers. These 
stories, short and- long, form a prominent part of the magazine. 

Our SKETCHING CLUB, by Rev. St. Joun Tyrwuirt has special 
value for young artists just beginning to draw from nature. 

The MUSICAL REVIEW is a safe guide to all purchasers of Music 
who are far from the Music Shops. 

The invaluable series of articles on social, political, and religious re- 
form which have been contributed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Mr. Theodore 
Bacon, Hon. Andrew D. White, Rev. H. W. Bellows, Fred. B. Sanborn, 
John E. Williams, Rowland 8. Hazard, Josiah P. Quincy, and other writers 
of distinction, will be regularly continued. 

Rev. Dr. Martineav’s Essays will be completed in this volume. 





Subscription price of ‘‘Old and New” $4.00 a Year. 


(To Clergymen at Trade Price.) 
Address 


F, B. PERKINS, Business Agent, 
143 Washington Street,. . ... . . Boston. 
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MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 


No. 7 Rue Scribe, PARIS, 


AND 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., No.8 WALLSTREET, NEW YORE, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit «> Travellers in all parts of Europe, etc., etc. 
Credits Issued and Bills Drawn on above by 


ANDREW T. HALL, No. 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser. 


1818. ESTABLISHED BY NATHAN HALE. 1875, 











To the reading public the coming season oie to be an unusually fruitful one in the develop- 
ment of matters of interest and importance. Not only are the political issues in the State of deep sig- 
nificance, but national questions daily forcing themselves upon the public notice are of still greater 
importance. The settlement of the political and social affairs of the South is now demanding atten- 
tion, and em it promises to be a task of great difficulty, it is one which cannot be delayed with 
safety. The Indian question is still undisposed of, and seems to be as far from a happy solution as 
ever. The financial question will excite more than usual attention this winter; for it cannot be re- 
persed as settled until the finances of the country are re-established upon a true and satisfactory basis 
of money. 
THE DAILY ADVERTISER will continue to devote a fair portion of its columns to the intelli- 
t EDITORIAL Discussion of these and other leading topics of the day, both at home and abroad. 
fhis now prominent feature of the modern newspaper was introduced by the DAILY ADVERTISER 
at the start, and will be continued in the spirit and with the honorable purpose which have character- 
ized it for more than two generations. 

The department of daily MUSICAL AXD DRAMATIC CRITICISM is of more modern date, and will 
remain in the accomplished hands which have established its reputation the past five years. 

Writers experienced in ART AND LITERARY CRITICISM will contribute as heretofore to that de- 
partment. And in the make 4 of ALL its departments, the DAILY ADVERTISER will be found 
prompt, efficient and trustworthy. 

THE DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE of the DAILY ADVERTISER is derived from re; ly es- 
tablished offices in Washington, New York, and other cities, and points of special interest. 
In New England especially, a large number of watchful and intelligent cor-espondents contribute 
regularly, so that important events of the day are duly recorded the following morning, or as soon 
thereafter as the modern means of commuication will admit. 

OuR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE now surpassed by that of no other newspaper in the country, 
is in the hands of men and women of high reputation and recognized abilityin Kmgland, France. 
“Germany, and italy. To these origm¢al sources of information we are adding constantly the best 
that is afforded by a large list of exchanges, in the way of miscellaneous reading and general news. 
The object is to make the DAILY ADVEKTISER a paper to be read and to be believed in, and to that 
end no pains will be spared to make its ample columns the medium of intelligence the most authentic, 
the most useful, and at the same time the most ee to all its departments a healthy 
and vigorous spirit,—enlisting in all of them the co-operation of experienced reporters and intelligent 
and trained writers,— and —s at all times to the enlightened welfare and progress of the com- 
munity on whose good will it depends. Excluding whatever is merely trivial, sensational, and mis- 
chievous, and including as far as possible whatever is necessary to keep _— with the history of the 
times, THE DAILY ADVERTISER hopes still further to enlarge its constituency, and to share the ad- 
van of a well-organized and liberally conducted newspaper. 

HE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT including Market Keports, Prices Current, Stock Quotations, 
Financial, Commercial and Marine ay ee is in the hands of journalists of long experience, whose 
sim is to make it completely accurate, and a trustworthy reflection of the condition of business every 


day in the year. 
TERMS: INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


The subscription price, per annum, of the DAILY ADVERTISER is $12. To clubs of five and up- 
wards, to one address, the price is $10 per copy. To clubs of twenty, and upwards, the price is $9.50. 
The SEMI-WEEKLY ADVERTISER includes SHIP NEWS and MARKETS; price $4 per annum. 


The WEEKLY ADVERTISER contains Literary matter not given in the Daily or Semi-Weekly. 
Is an invaluable compendium of News of every description. Price $2. 


BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER. 


E. F. WATERS, Treasurer, . . 29 Court Street, Boston. 
[3]. 











A Representative and Champion of American Art Tas‘e! 


Prospectus for 1875 — Eighth Year. 


THE ALDINE, 


THE ART JOURNAL OF AMERICA, 


Issued Monthly. 








‘‘ Magnificent Ounception, wonderfully carried out.” 


The necessity of a popular medium for the representation of the productions of our great artists, 
has always been recognized, and many attempts have been made to meet the want. The successive 
failures which so invariably followed each attempt in this country to establish an art Journal, did 
not prove the indifference of the people of America to the claims of high Art. So soon as a proper ap- 
preciation, or the want and an ability to meet it were shown, the — at once rallied with enthusi- 
asm to its support, and the result was a great artistic and commercial triumph—THE ALDINE. 

THE A DINE, while issued with all the regularity, has none of the temporary or timely interest 
characteristic of ordinary periodicals. It is an elegant miscellany of Pee, light, and graceful litera- 
ture; and a collection of pictures, the rarest specimens of artistic skill, in black and white Although 
each succeeding number affords a fresh pleasure to its friends, the real value and beauty of THE "4. 
DINE will be most appreciated after it is bound up at the close of the year. While other publications 
may claim superior cheapness, as compared with rivals of asimilar class, THE ALDINE is a unique 
an pa conception—alone and unapproached-— absolutely without competition in price or charac- 
ter. @ possessor of a complete volume can not duplicate the quantity of fine paper and engravings 
in any other shape or number of volumes for ten times the cost ; and then, there is the chromo besides ! 

The national feature of THE ALDINE wust be taken in no narrow sense. True art is coxmo- 
politan While THE ALDINE is astrictly American institution, it does not confine itself entirely 
to the reproduction of native art. Its mission is to cultivate a broad and appreciative art taste, one 
that will discriminate only on grounds of intrinsic merit. Thus, while placing befure the patrons of 
THE ALDINE, as a4 leading characteristic, the productions of the most noted American artists, atten- 
tion will always be given to specimens from foreign masters, giving subscribers all the pleasure and in- 
struction obtainable from home or foreign sources. q 

The artistic illustration of American scenery, original with THE ALDINE, is an important 
feature. and its magnificent plates are of a size more apprupriate to the satisfactory treatment of de- 
tails than can be afforded by any inferior page. The judicious interspersion of landscape, marine, 
tigure, and animal subjects, sustain an unabated interest, impossible where the scope of the work con- 
fines the artist too closely to a single style of subject. The literature of THE ALDINE is a light and 

ful accompaniment, worthy of the artistic features, with only such technical disquisitions as do 
not interfere with the popular interest of the work. 


PREMIUM FOR 1875. 
Every subscriber for 1875 will receive a beautiful portrait, in oil colors, of the same noble dog 
whose picture in a former issue attracted so much attention. 
**Man’s Unselfish Friend” 
will be welcomed in every home. Everybody loves such a dog, and the portrait is executed so true to the 
life, that it seems the veritable presence of the animal itself. The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage tells that 
hi-x own Newfoundland dog (the finest in Brooklyn) barks at it! Although so natural, no one who sees 


this premium chromo will have the slightest fear of being bitten. 

Besides the chromo, every advance subscriber to THE ALDINE for 1875 is constituted a mem- 

ber, and entitled to all the privileges of 
THE ALDINE ART UNION. 

The Union owns the originals of all THE ALDINE pictures, which, with other paintings and en- 
gravings, are to be distributed among the members. To every series of 5.000 subscribers, 100 diffcrent 
pieces, valued at over $2,500 are distributed as soon as the series is full, and the awards of each series 
as made, are to be published in the next succeeding issue of THE ALDINE. This feature only ap- 
plies to subscribers who pay for one year in advance. Full particulars in circular sent on application 


enclosing a stamp. TERMS 


One Subscription, entitling to THE ALDINE one year, the Chromo 
and the Art Union, 


$6.00 per annum, in adrance. 
(No charge for postage.) 


Specimen Copies of THE ALDINE, 50 Cents. 


THE ALDINE will, hereafter, be obtainable only by subscription. There will be no reduced or 
club rates; cash for ers — os sent to — oe on, or handed 10 the luca! can- 
vasser, without responsibility to the ishers, except in cases where the certificate is giv beari. 
the f .c-rimile signature of JAMES SUTTON, President. _— ss 

CANVASSERS WANTED. 

Any person wishing to act permanently as a local canvasser will receive full and prompt infor- 

mation by applying to 


THE ALDINE COMPANY, 
58 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
(4) 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 





MISCHIEF’S THANKSGIVING, and other Stories, By Susan Coolidge. With Illustrations 
by Addie Ledyard. «Price $1.50. 

There will be a grand rush for this new book, by the author of those popular books, “‘ The 
New Year’s Bargain,” ‘‘ What Katy Did,” “‘ What Katy Did at School.” ese books are all 
uniformly bound, so that the four make a pretty little library, and they are sold for $1.50 each. 
MORE BED-TIME STORIES. By Louise Chandler Moulton. With Llustrations by Addie 

Ledyard. Price $1.50. 

This is a companion volume to Mrs. Moulton’s “‘ Bed-Time Stories,” published last year, and 
which has had a very large sale. Thousands of little folks who bought that book will want this. 
HARRY BLOUNT. Let every boy in the land watch for Mr. Hamerton’s new book for boys, 

‘Harry Blount”; being —— in a Boy’s Life on Land and Sea. Price $1.50. 

ne will be ready in November, and we can promise everybody a rich treat in its 
perusal. 

ANTONY BRADE; a Story of a School. By Robert Lowell, author of “ The New Priest in 
Conception Bay.” Price $1.75. 
[Extract from the Author’s Dedication. 
“ For you who recall the fluttering of school-book leaves at desks now gone to dust, and the 
waving of sunny hair in the airlong ago; for you who have been boys, or are boys, or like 
boys, book is lovingly written.” “ 
CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. One of the best books we know of is Mr. Hamerton’s Chapters 
on Animals. It has twenty illustrations, and is full of anecdotes about dogs, horses, cats 
and other animals. Price $2. 

F. GRANT & CO.; or, Partnerships. A Story for the boys who “ mean business.” By Rev. 
Geo. L. Chaney. With lilustrations. 16mo. Price $1.50. 

SPEAKING LIKENESSES. By Christina Rossetti. With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. 
Square 8vo. Price $2.00. 

CHILDREN’S STORIES. By Eleven Harvard Sophomores. Squareiémo. Price $1.50. 





OTHER POPULAR BOOKS. 
MISS LOUISA M. ALOOTT’S WORKS. 
aia gee or, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. With Illusirations. Twovolumes. 16mo. 


HOSPITAL SKETCHES and Camp and Fireside Stories. With Illustrations, 16mo. $1.50. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. With Illustrations. 16mo. $1.50. 

LITTLE MEN ; Life at Plumfield with Jo’s Boys. With Illustrations. 16mo. $1 50. 

MY BOYS,Etc. Being the first volume of Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag. 16mo. $1.00. 
SHAWL-STRAPS. Being the second volume of Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag. 16mo. $1.00. 
CUPID AND CHOW-CHOW, Erc. Being the third volume of Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag. 16mo. 


WORK. A Story of Experience. With Character Illustrations by Sol Eytinge. 16mo. $1.75, 





JEAN INGELOW’S STORIES. 
STUDIES FOR STORIES. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 
STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. First and Second Series. Illustrated. 16mo. Each $1.25 
A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25; 
MOPSA, THE FAIRY; A Story. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 





REV. EDWARD E. HALE’S STORIES. 
TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. Price 88 cents. 
CHRISTMAS DAY AND CHRISTMAS EVE. Ten Christmas Stories. Price $1.50. 
IN HIS NAME. A Story of the Waldenses seven hundred years ago. Price $1.25. 
OUR — —— Mr. Hale’s New Christmas Temperance Story will be ready early in 
mber. 





Send for our Catalogue. These books ought to be for sale by all booksellers, but when you 
can’t find them at the bookstores, we will mail them to you on receipt of the advertised price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, - - - - - - - BOSTON. 
15) 
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Why You Should Subscribe 
The Science of Health. 


It is the only Independent HEALTH JOURNAL 
ublished, and is not the organ of any person or 
titution. 

It is the advocate of all that will make men 
snengee physically—therefore better, mentally and 
morally. 

Ie teaches the Laws oF LIFE and how to retain 
Health, and thus avoid the many ills, sufferings and 
losses that accompany and follow sickness. 

It teaches the true Theory of Disease, and proper 
— of treatment as based on Hygienic Princi- 

8. 
‘i It contains contributions from Dr. R. T. TRALL, 
and is the only Health Journal to which heisa 
contributor. 

it contains a series of articles on “‘ DISEASE AND 
Irs TREATMENT,” and another on “ How To GET 
WELL AND How TO KEEP WELL,” worth alone its 





rice. 
2 it isa FAMILY MAGAZINE, containing that which 
is important to every member, specially consider- 
i e health and physical needs of women and 
children. 


At gives directions for healthful cookery, proper 
selection of food, valuable and seasonable pes, 
&c. 


i¢ answers all the questions of its subscribers 
which relate to LirE and HEALTH that are of gen- 
eral interest. 

It will save in “ Dooror’s BILLs” alone in any 
family many times its cost in a single year. 

Ite will tend to a very much improved condition 
of health in any neighborhood in which it has a 
general circulation, and thus add to the prosperity 
of the people. +. 

it teaches How To LIVE 80 as to make the most 
of our strength and prolong our lives and useful- 


ness. 

It is heontitel a oalowical —_ mong. appropri- 
ate engra , Physiolo; and others. 

It is sorte nt 8 pronounced by the press and the 
people the best Health Journal now published. 

Its Publisher offers better premiums for clubs 
and cash commissions to agents than any other. 

It is only $2 a year, including October, Novem- 
ber ber numbers free to all who sub- 
acribe at once for 1875. Sample numbers, 20 cents. 
‘Address S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


* Teaches w 
EP" Choice of Pursuits; “, 
Self-Improvement ; 
How to Read Character; 
a Whom to Marry, etc. 


eek 


50c. 
)\ 












Or, 30c. a No., §3 a year. 


“\. Science of Health 
on Trial 3 mo’s 25c., 
or $2 a year. Teaching 
the Laws of Life, How to 
ie Preserve Health, 
How to Restore it. The 
most attractive Premie- 
um Offers. Send Stamp 
for Illustrated List. 
Address §. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway New Yorh 


WHY SHOULD YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 
THE “ PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL?” 


Because it teaches one to “ know himself;” to 
understand his strong traits and his weaknesses. 
Because it teaches one how to improve his intel- 
lect, his memory, powers of observation, reflection, 
mechanical talents, and his entire character. 
Because it enables one to learn what his fitness 
for the duties and busi of life ists in, anda 
clue to the pursuit in which he shall be most suc- 
cessful. 
Because it*teaches how one can “ discern” or 
learn to read at a glance the real character of others. 
Because it enables one to adapt himself to others, 
and so contribute to social harmony and happiness. 
Because it clearly indicates the possibilities of 
individual] improvement,and enco es all to work 
toward a higher plane of moral and physical life. 
Because it enables the parent and the teacher to 
train and educate the young in accordance with 
natural law and divine truth; physical, mental, 
spiritual, 
Because it faithfully and candidly represents 
human life and human character in all their phases. 
Because it always contains the latest and best 
results of the investigations in those sciences which 
relate to human nature and to human culture. 
Because it is devoted to social and religious re- 
forms, and is an exponent of all good measures. 
Because it is readable and entertaining, as well 
as -\ renee teaching “‘ progress and improve- 
ment. 
Because it contains sketches and portraits of 
the most eminent men and women of the world. 
Because it allows no important event or inven- 
tion of value to its readers to pass unnoticed. 
Because it is not the organ of any mere “ism,” 
Phrenology being of universal application, and 
made use of in some way by even those who deny it. 
Because it publishes nothing of a trivial or use- 
less nature, but adapts its sketches and stories to 
some beneficial end. 





the better class to be the best magazine for family 
use. 

Because those who have taken it for years past 
generally id. it “indi P hle.”? 

Because you need such a periodical to aid, com- 
fort, and encourage you in your daily walk. 
Because there is no other monthly publication 
of the kind now in existence. 30 cents a number. 
Because it richly deserves perpetuation and your 
support and liberal patronage. 
secause it is only $3 a year. anda new volume 
begins with the January number. Address, S. BR. 








WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Because it is declared by many publications of 














EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D.VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren St., New York. 





PeRACES MECHANICS OF , Apatmpanine. 
Theoretical Tr from the fourth 
augmented an improved — edition, by Eckley 
2 oor F10.00. 8vo. 1,100 pages, 902 wood-cut illustrations. 

0 


PLATTNER'S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS. A comatete 
guide to Qualitative and Quantitative Examinations 
with the Blow-Pipe. Revised and enlarged by Prof. 
Richter, Freiburg. Translated from the last German 
edition, by Professor H. B. Cornwall, assisted by J. H. 
Caswell. Illustrated with 87 wood-cuts and one litho- 
graphic plate. 550 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $7.50. 


PEIRCE’S ANALYTIC MECHANICS. 4to. Cloth, 





lal S GUIDE TO A COURSE OF 
QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, especially of Min- 
erals and Products. Illustrated by seamete. 
Translated.by J. Towler, M.D. 8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 


ELIOT AND STORER'S MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE 
CHEMICAL poy By Charies W. Eliot and Frank 
H. Storer. New edition, revised, with the co-operation 
of the authors, by W. R. Nichols, Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. L- 
lustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE BLOW-PIPE. A. guide to its use in the determi- 
nation of salts and mere. Compiled PP various 
sources, by Geo W. Plympton, C. E. A. Pro- 

fessor of Shae tence eth the Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 12mo. Cloth, $1 


RYNCHON'S CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Designed for the 
use of Academies. Colleges and High Schools. Lllus- 
trated with numerous engravings, and containing co- 

ious experiments, with directions for gergettas S them 
y Prof. Thomas Russeil Pincheon, edi. 
tion, revised and enlarged. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 


EGLESTON’S MINERALOGY. Lectures on Descrip- 
tive Mineralogy, delivered at the School of Mines, Col- 
umbia College. By Professor T. Egleston. Illustrated 

with 34 lithographic plates. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 


THE PLANE TABLE, and its use in wopeqpaphiont 

Surveying. Ll ustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

“This work is a republication from the rs of the 
Coast Survey, and gives a description of the ‘plane table 
employed in that service, and the manner of using it."" — 
New York Times. 


AUCHINCLOSS’' LINK AND VALVE MOTIONS. 
INustrated with 28 copper-plate engravings, and 38 
wood-cuts, including the Travel Scale. edition, 
revised and enlarged. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 


MacCORD’S SLIDE VALVE BY ECCENTRICS. A 
Practical Treatise, examining by methods the action 
of the Eccentric upon the Slide Valve, and explaining 
the practical processes of laying out the movements, 
adapting the valve for its various dutiesin the steam 


engine. For the use of En: = ea, Desaghtemen, Ma 
fy Ww _~ — of ° Motions in general. 

acCord. M., y of Mechanical 
Drawi ” geovene’ I Tnatitute’ of Technology, Hoboken, 
N.J. Illuetrafed. 4to. Cloth, $4.00. 


MERRILL'S IRON TRUSS BRIDGES FOR RAIL- 
ROADS. The Method of Calculating Strains in Trusses, 
with a careful comparison of the most prominent 
‘Trusses, in reference to economy in combination, etc., 








etc. Brevet Colonel William E. Merrill, U. 8. A. 
With a ne Uthogreln ase plates of illustrations. Ad 
edition. 4to. lo 


SHREVE ON BRIDGES AND ROOFS. A ‘Treatise 
qos the determination of Algebraic Formulas 
for Strains in Horizontal, Inclined or Rafter, Triangu- 
lar, Bowstring, Lenticular and other Trusses, 
fixed and moving loads, with practical a 
and examples, for the use of Students and 
By Samuel H. Shreve, A. M., Civil to 
wood-cut illustrations. vo. Cloth, 


STONEY ON STRAINS. The Theory of Strains in 
Girders and similar structures, with observations on 
the Application of Theory to Practice, and Tables of 
Strength and other Properties of Materials. By Bin- 
don B. Stoney, B. A. New and revised edition, with 
Ao a illustrations. Royal8vo. 664 pages. ‘Cloth, 


m 
lications 
ineers. 

ith 87 


ALLAN’'S THEORY OF ARCHES. > Sy See w. 
Allan, formerly of Washington University, 
Lexi ngton, Va. Forntin:; No “a OY Van Nostrand’: 
Science Series. 18mo. Boards. 50 cents. 


CLEVENGER'S TREATISE ON THE METHOD OF 
GOVERNMENT SURVEYING, as prescribed by the United 
tates Congress and C Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, with complete Mathematical, Astronomical and 
Practical Introductions. For the use of the United 
States Surveyors in the field, and Students who con- 
template er ad in the business s on Land Sur- 
veying. Clevenger, U. 8. eR ee + em 
Tilusteated: Pocket form. Morocco, gi 


COFFIN'’S NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL AS- 
TRONOMY. Prepared for the use of the U. 8. Naval 
Academy, by J. H. C. Coffin, Professor of Astronomy, 
Navigation, and Surveying. Illustrated with 52 woed- 
cuts. 12mo. Cloth, $3.50. 


ERNST’S MANUAL OF PRACTICAL MILITARY EN- 
GINEERING. yew ead my h the use of ithe Cadets of the 
U. 8. oy A for Troops. By 
Capt. O. Ernst, Corps. of Em ineers, Instructor in 
Practical En —— U. 8. Mil. Academ 193 wood- 
oa $5.00. ons and 3 lithographed p. ates. l2mo. 

ot 


MINIFIE, WM., MECHANICAL DRAWING. A Text- 
book of Geometrical Drawing, for the use of Mechanics 
and Schools, in which the Definitions and Rules of Ge- 
ometry are a explained; the Practical Prob- 
lems are se rom the most simple to the more 
complex, and in their description technicalities are 
avoided as much as possible. With illustrations for 
drawing Plans, Sections and Elevation of Buildings 
and Machinery; an Introduction to Isometric Draw- 
ing and an Essay on ne Nees eget and Shadows. 
ee with ove diagrams engraved on yr 
by Wm. Minifie Architect. sth edition. With an Ap- 

ene sath $4.00 Theory and Application of Colors. 1 vol. 
vO. o 


MINIFIE,WM.,GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. Abridged 
from the octavo edition, for the use of schools. Illus- 
trated with 48 steel plates. New edition, enlarged. 
lvol. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


“ Tt is well adapted as as a text- book | of drawing to be 
used in our High and A where this use 








ful branch of the fine arte has = hitherto too much 
neglected.'*— Boston Journal. 





Copies of the above sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


1s75. 
Single copies $1.00, postpaid. Subscription price $5.00, postpaid 





The first year of the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW has been one of experiment, An 
ever present question has been, whether it could best fulfill its mission in the direction 
of a Monthly or of a Quarterly. The decision is to give it such a final shaping that 
for the future it shall be free to do its work in any way deemed most advisable in the 
particular issue. Each number will stand for itself. Fixed as ever in its aims and 
opinions, it will seek to be as plastic as possible in its form. ‘Thus the REVIEW, while 
preserving its distinctive features, will publish whatever may subserve the great pur- 
pose of its establishment — the promotion in this nation of a Christian Civilization, 
which, linking itself to.our material, political, social and religious interests, to art, to 
science, to education, to literature, to the drama, to all the movements of the times, 
shal] also summon to aid in our development learning and genius wherever they can be 
secured in the world. [EDITOR.] 


THE PUBLISHERS, 


Encouraged by their success in a new enterprise, here beg leave to repeat their belief 
that, during the first year of the existence of the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, it has 
reached the level of its Prospectus. They appeal to the list of articles and writers set 
forth in the preceding page to show that never, in their opinion, have six numbers of 
any magazine more largely and strikingly represented the culture and ability of 
Europe and America. By the range, variety and adaptation of its topics, and by se- 
curing for it writers of the first gifts and highest eminence, at home and abroad, it is 
their steady purpose, year by year, to advance the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW to the 
greatest attainable excellence. They make to both the Old World and the New an 
earnest but confident appeal to sustain them in their efforts. 

They also announce more specifically, that in the first three numbers for 1875, 
will be contributions from Prof. August Vogel, successor to Baron Liebig in the chair 
of Agricultural Chemistry, Munich; Prof. T. M. Cooley, University of Michigan; the 
Hon. George P. Marsh, Ambassador at Rome; the Dean of Canterbury; the Princess 
Dora D’Istria, Florence, Italy; Dr. Philip Schaff; Prof. A. P. Peabody, D.D.; Baron 
Von Holtzendorff, Munich; Dr. Noah Porter, of Yale College; and other writers of 
the highest distinction. 

They regret that the reply of Dr. McCosh to the Belfast Address of Prof. Tyndall 
could not appear in the present (November) number without unusual delay. It will 
occupy a leading place in the January number. 

During the coming year articles may also be expected from Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton; Edward A. Freeman, LL. D., the English Historian; Prof. Bonghi, of the 
Italian Parliment; Dr. Pressense, of the French National Assembly; and writers at 
home of equal merit and prominence. 

There is reason to hope that contributions may be secured from the Right Hon. 
Mr. Gladstone, and from the Hon. Charles Francis Adams. 

The publishers express a wish, suggested by the editor, that the young men of 
our age feel that there is for them also a welcome place in the pages of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL REVIEW. 


A. 8S. BARNES & Co., 111 & 113 William St. New York. 


H. M. CABLE, Agent, 32 Bromfield St. Boston. 
[8] 
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Roberts Brothers New Books —Gontinued. 





BRASSEY’S LIFE AND LABORS. 


By Sir ARTHUR HELPs. With a Preface to the American Edition, by the Author. With 
Portrait and Maps. 8vo. Price $2.50. 


[From the Boston Daily Advertiser.] 

“Tt is impossible to give here even a sketch of the roads which Mr Brassey built in France, 
Belgium, Italy, India, Australia and England. The list of his contracts fille six closely printed 
pages. His chief work in America is the Victoria Bridge at Montreal. But, interesting as the 
narrative of his great operations is, it is not that which makes his life so charming. It is the 
man and his methods, the greatness of his heart and his humanity, the beauty of his charac- 
ter, the healthfulness of his influence, the purity and elevation of all his plans, the simplicity 
and faithfulness of his nature, which are to be admired and studied. The very qualities which 
won for him the friendship of Mr. Arthur Helps, his biographer, are those which should 
make him the true hero of this industrial age and nation, and give him pre-eminence in every 
active Christian community.” 


THE FRENCH HUMORISTS. 


From the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. By WALTER BESANT. With Portrait of 
Montaigne. 8vo. Price $2.50. 


[From the Boston Transcript.] 

“The object that Mr. Besant has in view is to bring together sketches of the lives and works 
of representative French humorous writers, many of whom, he says, have hitherto been 
almost unknown to the English reader. This, however, is not his whole aim, for he says he 
tries to connect the writers with the literary atmosphere they breathed, to depict the condi- 
tions of their lives, to show their character and genius. If he accomplishes all this, he will add 
not only to the knowledge, but to the real culture of his careful readers. The eftort to com- 
prise so much in a single volume is no mean one, and it is only just to Mr. Besant to say that 
ithas been crowned with success. In fact, few books have been put forth more worthy to be 
studied, and few better adapted to entertuin while they instruct.” 


MY SISTER JEANNIE. 


A Novel. By GrorGE SAND. Translated from the French by 8. R. Crocker. Price 
$1.50. 
[From the Philadelphia Press.] 

“This is the sixth of an edition of George Sand’s novels, published in uniform style by 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers. Itis from the French standarf, a remarkable fiction, having a 
most intricate and exciting plot, displaying a wonderful power of language, and dealing with 
philosophical and intricate topics with the skill of a professor and master. Madame George 
Sand is a feminine marvel. Her fictions are unlike all others, as her style is singularly her 
own, free, broad, and yet natural, and withal modest for a French author. The call for her 
works among American readers, is said to be large, and the edition of the Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers, is neat and very reasonable in price.” 





Bold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


(oy 





THE PENN MONTHLY, 


DEVOTED TO 


Literature, Science, Arts, and Politics. 


The PENN MONTHLY claims to be peculiarly suited to the intelligent and thinking portion 
of the community, in furnishing reading matter which will be useful and agreeable to per- 
sons of education and refined taste. It will continue to discuss the various questions of 
the day, as they arise; especially the national finances, the true theory of political rights, 
the duties of the State, and its relations to education and home industries, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“*Ts one of the very best standard monthlies.” | “The PENN MONTHLY has gradually be- 
Leader, Bridgeport, Conn. come an authority in science, art, philosophy, 
‘“‘' There is scarcely one more esteemed by us a? = ore Py Raat a ae 
ed va 7 prey a oy wee a full Ph iladelph ey on of the higher se — 
of valuable articles. ... We can conscien- . : 
ay recommend to ajlourreadersThe Penn| ‘“ Broad views, and purely cosmopolitan es- 
—_— | ee deg, a whee tine or ade 
“There is a wealth and comprehensiveness Wexford (Ireland) Independent. 
in the discussions of this magazine, which; “ It isa magazine differing altogether from 
tr) — of practical value.” — Providence = b ceay Fe eg ge type, - Ai paty hg An 
ade 5 r _ 
London (Eng.) Architect. 








Terms, $3 per annum. Single Numbers, 30 cents, postage paid. 
PENN MONTHLY ASSOCIATION, 506. WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Send for a Specimen Copy and Club rates. 


The Lady's Almanac. 


Al | Por 1876. 


tS 
EADY ARWARAS [3 | READY IN NOVEMBER. 


Printed on Tinted Paper, in 
Fine Binding, with Gilt Edges. 

















Retail Price . . . . 50 cents, 
To the Trade, cash, . 37 “ 
100 Copies. . ... 386 “ 


Put up in Fancy Boxes, One 
Dozen in a Box. 


Copy mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 











50 Cents. 
a NEW ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY. 
Be Lowts Book. Lp ne BOSTON. 
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The most eminent writers of the day, such as Prof. Max | 
Maller, Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, Prof. Huxley, Edward A. Freeman, Frances 
Power Cobbe, Richard A. Proctor, Matthew A. «old, 
The Duke of Argyll, Alfred Russell Wallace, Charlies 
Kingsley, Arthur Helps, James Anthony Froude, Mrs. 
Muloech, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Thacke- 
ray, Wm. Black, Thomas Hardy, Geo. MacDonald, Mrs. 
Parr, Julia Kavanagh, Mrs. Macquoid, Jean Ingelow, 
Fritz EKeuter, Erckmann-Chatrian, Ivan Turgueniteff, 
W. W. Story, Robert Buchanan, Tennyson, —_— 
and many others, are represented in the pages of 











LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


THE Livine AGE has been published for more than thirty 


ears with constantly increasing success. 


Commended in the outset by President Adams, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, historians Sparks, Pres- 
cott, Bancroft, and name and Se, others, it has never failed to meet the ap support of the 


best men of the country, an 


ttedly continued to stand “at the head of its 


It has now absorbed “ younger and only competitor, ** E VER Y SAT URDAY. hdd 
and will go. onward in its special field with increased resources and 


A weekly 


e, of sixty-four pages, Tue LIviING AGE gives Dore than 


THERESE AND A QUARTER TEOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, formin 
inexpensive form, considering its great amount = matter, wit 


four largé volumes. It presents in an 
freshness, owin 4 its woaey issue, 


and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best 8, Reviews, Crit- 
icisms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, "trom the entire 


body of Foreign Periodical Literature, 


the coming year, the Serial and Short Stories of 
LEADING FOREIGN AUTEORS 


(pre 
will be given, together with an amount, una: 


foremost 
Knowledge an 


pproached b - other periodical in the world, of the most 
valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day from dl 
Beare. Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and 


ms of the above named and. many other 
tors, representing every department of 


Progress 
In short, the Lrvine “AGE is invaluable as a time, labor, and money-saving en It furnishes 


the only satisfactorily f fresh and COM 
American readers ; 





PLETE compilation of a literature that 
it embraces the productions of 


indispensable to 


TED ABLEST BIVING WRITERS 
in all braaches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, Attention is invited to the following recent 


Opinions of The Isiwving Ase. 


“ Reproduces the best Coutwnet the best ees a 
civilized world, upon all topics of living in’ 


“Simply ind! Rouge ot to any one who desires to keep 

abreast of the thought of the age in any department of 
science or literature’ lournal. 

“In no other Sting aie publication can there be found so 
much of ste: iterary excellence."'— WN. Y. Evening 


tw, Still noite = most unqualified praise we can be- 
“The best of all our eclectic publications."’ — The Na- 


tion, N. ¥ 

“And, ote cheapest. A Renney that comes every week.”’ 

“ Grows reper and Other the eg it lives. There is 
no other known way of gate so much good reading for 
80 ae money.’* — Christian ter, Boston. 

We know of no way in which one can so tens Ae Th 
well informed in the best English pats of of car 
through this journal.’* — Christian Union, N. 

“It maintains its ition, now held for caer years, 
as the best periodical of select literature in the world. 
No other keeps so high a — or is edited with 
such unerring good taste. It a thorough compilation 
of what is best in the WT) of the day, whether 
relating to history, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, sci- 
_. potions, theology, criticism, or art.“*— Hartford 

iu rant. 
It giv gives articles from the great foreign quarterlies 
which its rivals have not room for. 


It also gives the best | wri 





“The wt periodical in America."*— Rev. Theo. L. 


The Tiodical in the world." — Alfred 
= With i ‘ts: one a reader may fairly keep pati or ali 
that is im nt in the literature, patery,, tics, and 


science of the day."* — The Methodist, N. 

The ablest essays, the most a stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language are here gathered 
together. "*— Jllinois State Journal. 

“More han ever indispensable, in these days of fre- 
quent or my 5 ro I ey English reviews, < arti- 
cles on the ats estions of current t inquiry, such 
men as Max Datie’ Dawe! Sh Tyndall, and pa De oy 
— Milwaukee Daily Sentin 

** Its publication in weekly numbers gives to ita great 
advantage over its monthly contemporaries in the spirit 
and freshness of its contents.— The Pacific, San 

“O periodicals in the world, ifa man can take only 
one, he should by all means take LiTtreLy's Livinec AGB. 

- There is nothing he owe oy rene to it in true value in 
the whole: cma of periodical literature.'’— Mobile Daily 


: The | more noted new novels appear as Serials, and the 
more distinguished foreign thinkers in criticism, science, 
and art are represented in its pages. . It is the only 
compilation that presents with a sat isfa 
ness, a8 well as freshness, the best neratute of the al- 
most innumerable’ and generally inaccessible European 
quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies,— a literature em- 
bracing the productions of the abiest and most cultured 
ters living. It is, therefore. indispensable to eve 
one who desires a ome compendium of all that is a 
mirable and noteworthy in the literary world."’ — Boston 





ion ~~ ng . « dt has no equal in any country."’— 
“A pure and etual reservoir and fountain of enter- | Post. 
tainment and ction."’ — Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage: Volume begins January 1. New subscribers 
remitting no’ f bers gratis. 


ww will receive all intervening num! 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
[* Possessed of ‘Lirten1’s Lryrnc AG8’ and of one or other of our vivacious American month- 


lies, a subscriber will find himself in command of the 


se propiaas Rei 
not pre’ as heretofore 
pond or Hi } 


$9.50, Tae Livine AGE and Scribner's St. 
ADDRESS 


whole situation.” — Philadelphia Eve’ng Bulletin.] 


yment of postage on both periodicals, insted of for $10.00 with 
HE irvees ‘Ageand either one of the American four-dollar monthiy Mase Mag- 
larper’s Weekly or Bazar, or pets Journal, weekly) will 


sent for a year; "e, for 


LITTELL & GAY, 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 
(11) 





FLOWERS, FLOWERS, 


For Funerals and other special occasions in wreaths, | 
WM. H. SPOONER, ~~ —6 
FLORIST, = PRIN TSF I 
Beacon Street, . . Boston. Wiwtiicisscoupinaace ati 


NEWSPAPER COMMENT 











UPON THE 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


CONDUCTED BY 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co. 
No. 41 Park Row, . New York. 





It is indeed no surprise that their house is so prosperous, and that they are the leading advertis- 
in mts in the world. We would prefer, so far as we are concerned, to have a column or more of 
mB eous advertisements from this firm, than to receive the same amount made up of one direct 
from each house on their list. The commission allowed is saved us by losses, as they pay every cent 
they contract for, and pay it promptly, and the keeping of one open account with such a firm is much 

leasanter than with the thousand persons whom they send us advertisements for. Geo. P. Rowell 
Co., do not *‘ bore us” to take it out in trade. They do an honorable, legitimate business, on a busi- 
ness basis. They pay their bills when due, on presentation, if found correct. If publishers, having 
dealings with them, want anything in their line — and they supply everything from a spring bodkin toa 
cylinder press,— types, inks and all, they fill their orders promptly, at manufacturers’ prices, and we 
can say that we have received the best newspaper and book ink ever furnished us and at a lower price 
than we ever bought forelsewhere. The Repudlican has had dealings with this house for over six years, 
and in all that time, we never have had any reason to complain of our treatment.— Meriden (Conn.) 
Republican. A 

As the proprietors of the first and most extensive of these agencies in New York, they are well 

eet te f information. The details of the work transacted by the agency, and the way it is 

one, the perfection of the arrangements for poeiiating the act of advertising by relie the adver- 
tiser of-trouble and expense, and bringing before him all the various mediums throughout country, 
with the necessary knowl pertaining to them, are given with a minuteness that leaves nothing 
be desired All the particulars —— character and position of a a which an intend- 
ing — desires to know, are placed before him in the most concise form. — New York Times, June 
Tth, 1874. 

Are, without doubt, the leading Advertising Agents of the United States, and, therefore, of the 
world, They have, by the free, liberal and yet well directed use of money, built themselves up in the 
esteem of the a publishers and advertisers of the continent, and by an unusual energy have suc- 
ceeded in perfecting in every detail a business that more than anything else tells of the growth and im- 
portance of the newspaper business. — Memphis (Tenn.) Appeal. 

Their business has grown to be something enormous. Every paper in the country is on file at 
their office, and it is no uncommon thing for them to receive a mail of fifteen or twenty bushels of 
newspapers, — Norwich (Conn.) Gazette. 

Have completely systematized the business, and after five years’ experience we can truthfully 
state that we find the firm to be prompt, courteous, CORRECT. — Grayville (J1l.) Independent. 

» They can be relied upon in every way, being worthy of implicit confidence.— New Orleans (La.) 
Price Current. 

While advancing their own interests, advance those also of every publisher.— South Bethlehem 
(Pa.) Progress. 

The trustworthy business character and enterprise is well reflected. — Utica (N. Y.) Herald. 

Have completely sySTEMATIZED the business. — Griggsville (Ill.) Reflector. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


All persons who contemplate making contracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertisements 
should send 25 cents to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 41 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


for their ONE HUNDRED PAGE PAMPHLET, containing lists of 3O0C-O newspapers, and estimates 


showing the cost of advertising. ae 
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‘IN HIS NAME. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 





A Story of the Waldenses, Seven Hundred years Ago. By EDwARDE. HALE. Price 25 cents. 
Pi pen f | of that history Mr. Hale has woven a beautiful little story of noble lives, pure 


character. It is told in that fascinating style which is peculiarly his own, and 
is clear Clear type and charm to $ Sanding . a 


excellent paper of the volume add a 
(Thirteenth Thousand.) 
SCROPE ; or, THE LOST LIBRARY. 


By FRED. B. PERKINS.’ A Story of New York and Hartford. Just published. Price $1.50. 


Mr. Perkins’s Scrope will afford much delight. - There is blended with 
the story an insight into mtch of modern New ¥ York life. Perhaps its most noticeable point and one 
oa to New-Yorkers adds much to the interest of the story, is its intense localization.” — New York 


“ Scrope is an American Story, decidedly original and very clever. In pa it oes more talent 
than we have discovered in some pam of season all put together.” — Bulle 


TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 
The Story of the Wadsworth Club. By Epwarp E. HALE. Price 30 cents. 
(Fifteenth Thousand.) 
HARRY WADSWORTH’S MOTTO. 


“To look up, and not down; To look out, and not in; and 
To look forward and not back; To lend a hand. 


‘* The four rules are over my writing-desk and in my heart. Every school 
epee it should have this story, and, if I was rich enough, should hove it.” — 


JOHN WHOPPER THE NEWS BOY. 
(TWELFTH THOUSAND.) 
A Story for boys. By a distinguished Prelate. 
LULU’S NOVEL. 
By ExisE PoiKO. Price 50 cents. 
(Thirteenth Thousand.) 
PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 
By Harker BEECHER STOWE. Price $1.50. 
(Thirtieth Thousand.) 
sIX OF ONE BY HALF A DOZEN OF THE OTHER. 


By Mrs. STOWE, Mus. WHITNEY, Miss HALE, Mr. F. W. LorinG, Mz. F. B. PERKrINs, and Mr. 
E. E.HAuE. Price $1.50. 


This curious story of joint authorship had great success when published in Old and New. The 
@itics were wholly at loss in guessing ‘“‘ who wrote what.” 

“ Six of One by Half-a-Dozen of the Other. The odd title of this book is due to the fact of its 

le authorship. Six New England writers, with Mr. E. E. Hale at their h have contributed to 

ae ry. There are six characters, three men ‘and three women, yg An by f g in love with the 

ee rreen, ame and end 444 fy the right one. The book will be f curious, amusing, and viva- 


“We note om po cn lille: of Rachel Holley at her toilet, which we could only to 
Mrs. Stowe’s pen, but a friend more conversant with Mrs. Whitne mors claims it for her.. Mrs. 
boise is one of the best delineations. Nettie Sylva and Jim Fellows, who is recognized as known be- 
are well done in their class. Readers who know all the writers better than we do must find pleas- 
guessing their several shares.” — New Englander. 


(Eleventh Thousand.) 
THIRTEEN _— STORIES. 


Py eaee. Lestezy, D: F. W. Lorine, F. B. Perkins, and Epwarp E. HAs. This col- 
on includes * The Devil Puszlors.” Prive 25 conte 
(Fourteenth Thousand.) 
UPS AND DOWNS. 
An Every;Day Novel. 16mo. Price $1.50. 


“This book is certainly very eageuehi. It delineates American life so graphically that we feel 
asif Mr. Hale must have seen every roodof ground he describes,and must have known personally 
gp foyer he so cleverly depicts. In his hearty fellowship with y young people lies his great pow- 

rmeated with a spirit of glad-heartedness and elasticity which in this hurried, anx- 
fous, money- age it is most refreshing to meet with in any one out of his teens; and the author's 
Gurch Mapasine with, _ respect for, the little romances of his young friends is most fraternal.” — New 


(Twelfth Thousand.) 

All of these novels have been "4s as Serials in “OLD AND NEW”; and this Series may be 

called the “OLD AND NEW SER oy have been the Serial Stories published in this 
magazine, that every one of them has been az ied in book form. 


FOR SALE TO THE TRADE OR AT RETAIL BY 
EF. B. PERKINS, Business Agent, 
Office of ‘OLD AND NEW,” 148 Washington St., Boston. 
The best Terms made with the Trade. 
[13] 





A Superb Holiday Volume. 


The Hanging of the Crane, 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
This charming poem celebrates the 


LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


From the Hanging of the Crane [a French expression, equivalent to our ‘* House 
Warming ”] to the Golden Wedding. In a series of scenes the poet depicts successive 
eras and incidents in the experience of the family, its joys and solicitudes, its happy’ 
accessions by birth and afterward by marriage, its festivals and partings, and all that 
enriches and gladdens family life. ; 

The New York Herald says: ‘‘ He has created a lovely and touching picture of 
domestic happiness, which deserves a place in his own luminous gallery. The tone 
of the poem is delightful; that grace in which the verse of Longfellow always moves, 
as if to an inward tune, is here unsurpassed.” 

The poem is admirably adapted for illustration, and the poet’s word-pictureg 
have been most faithfully and sympathetically reproduced in the sixty drawings that 
embellish the volume. These were made by 


MISS M. A. HALLOCK and MR. THOMAS MORAN, 


Whose aptitude for drawings of this kind is unsurpassed; and were engraved by 





MR. A. V. S ANTHONY and MR. W. J. LINTOW) 


The First of Engravers on Wood. 


The Boston Sunday Times, referring to Miss Hallock’s designs, remarks: “ There 
is a peculiar charm, aside from their intrinsic beauty, connected with the illustrations 
by Miss Mary A. Hallock, who has never before so conspicuously appeared before 
the public. After her exquisite treatment of her subjects in the ‘ Hanging of thé 
Crane,’ competent critics pronounce her the best artist in figure drawing for illustra-# 
tions for books in the country. This is saying a good deal, but when we consider the 
high authority from which these reports come, there is ample reason to believe that @ 
genius in this art has come to light.”; 

No care or pains have been spared to render the book a perfect product of artis: 
tic effort. Designers and engravers have sought to immortalize the ** Hanging of thé 
Crane” by their art, as the poet has immortalized it in his delightful verse.+ 

The volume is printed and bound in the most tasteful style, and forms 


Qne of the most Attractive Gift-Book | 


Ever offered to.the public. It is uniform in general style with the illustrated ‘* Snow 
Bound.” Price, in handsomely stamped cloth, $5.00; morocco, $9.00. 





For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. CSCOOD & CO., Boston. 
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